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Preface and Acknowledgments 


Eunapius remarked that Iamblichus’s writings were neither elo- 
quent nor graceful— or, “as Plato used to say of Xenocrates, he 
has not sacrificed to the Hermaic graces” (Vit. soph. 458). This, 
although only in part, may help to explain why our English trans- 
lation of the De mysteriis has been so long in the making! Hans 
Dieter Betz first approached John Dillon and Jackson Hershbell 
some years ago, suggesting a follow-up to their collaboration on 
the translation of the De vita pythagorica. John worked on his 
translation during a year spent in Paris in 1996, while Jack at- 
tempted to plough through the seemingly interminable Books II 
and III in Minnesota. Due to extenuating circumstances, in- 
cluding illness and a heavy workload, the project was temporarily 
shelved. 

John and I met in 1998 and I joined the team for a second 
wind in 1999. The three of us met in Dublin in November of that 
year, and John and I again in May 2000. The collaboration has 
been both stimulating and, at last, greatly productive, and we feel 
that this edition offers a substantial contribution to the accessibil- 
ity of this strange and often turgid text. We have not attempted a 
full textual commentary, which, in any case, would be inappropri- 
ate in that we do not offer a substantially new version of the text; 
we have, however, provided extensive notes which aim to place 
Iamblichus firmly where he belongs—in the world of Platonism, 
and as a commentator on Egyptian and Assyrian magic. 

We owe a huge debt to Johan Thom, who has studied our 
work in enormous detail and furnished us with a huge number of 
valuable corrections and improvements. My own special thanks 
are owed to Jack and to John, from whose collaboration I have 
learned so much, and to John Fitzgerald who has been unfail- 
ingly supportive and has helped me with the editing far more than 
he should. Juggling an edition of the De mysteriis with full-time 
school-teaching has been an experience to say the least, and it is 
his support that has helped to make this possible. 


Emma C. Clarke 
June 2002 
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Introduction 


I. ON THE TEXT AND TRANSLATION 
OF THE DE MYSTERIIS 


Given Martin Sicherl’s thorough study of the De mystertis, brief 
observations here will suffice. According to Sicherl, the famous 
scholar Joseph Bidez, prior to his death in 1945, announced an 
essay on the manuscript tradition of the De mysteriis, which has 
never been published and which now seems to be lost.’ It was 
Bidez who encouraged Sicherl to undertake his own study of the 
manuscripts, editions and translations of Iamblichus’s De mys- 
teriis, indispensable for any translator. After extensive travels 
between 1938 and 1956, Sicherl was able to inspect almost all the 
manuscripts,” and divided the collection into two classes. Among 
the first are those with Greek lemmata from the Byzantine pe- 
riod, omitted in some copies. The “hyparchetype”3 of all codices 
is Vallicellianus F20 (= V), c. 1460, studied by Marsilio Ficino 
for his own Latin translation (or paraphrase) of the De mysterits 
(1497).* In the second class of complete manuscripts are those 
going back, directly or indirectly, to a single codex, Marcianus 
graecus 244 (= M). This is the second “hyparchetype,” c. 1458.5 
Like Bidez before him, Sicherl used the sigla V and M, but for 
Bidez, M was Monacensis graecus 361b, which he mistakenly 
took for Marcianus graecus 244.° Sicherl himself used M for Mar- 
cianus graecus 244 and G for Monacensis graecus 361b, while 


™ See Sicherl’s (1957) foreword. 

2 Sicherl (1957, xi) notes that he was able to learn “aus Autopsie” all 
manuscripts “mit Ausnahme der spanischen und englischen.” 

3 On the concept of the “hyparchetype” see Sicherl (1957, 160); for the 
sake of simplicity, Sicherl understood a potiori an exemplar, which came from 
the East to Italy, and from which all extant manuscripts, with the exception of 
h, are derived. 

4 On Ficino’s paraphrase see Sicherl (1957, 182-88). Ficino’s work was 
translated into Italian by Giovanni di Niccol6 da Falgano. On V see Sicherl 
(1957, 22-37). 

5 On M see Sicherl (1957, 90-97). 

© Sicherl (1957, 3). 
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refusing to bring his sigla into conformity with those of Sodano, 
who used A for the first “hyparchetype” (Vall. F20) and B-O for 
derivative manuscripts; P was, for Sodano, the “hyparchetype” of 
the second class of manuscripts (Marc. gr. 244) and Q—X were its 
derivatives.7 Despite their use of different sigla, Sicherl and So- 
dano agreed that only two “hyparchetypes,” V and M, could be 
the basis for any future editions of the text.® 

In our own translation we have used the Budé text of Edou- 
ard Des Places, who relied upon V and M, and also collated 
fragment L (Vat. Gr. 1026), which has a part from the thirteenth 
century. For emendations, Des Places relied not only on those 
of Ficino (V2) and Bessarion (M7), but also on those of copyists 
such as Callierges, Nuncius and Vergéce. Des Places also con- 
sulted the editions of Scutellius, Holste, Bouillau, Gale, Vossius 
and Meibom, sometimes noted in the apparatus. He examined all 
manuscripts directly, and since his text remains faithful to V and 
M, we have accepted many, though not all, of his readings. 

Des Places’s consultation of Thomas Gale’s edition de- 
serves, however, special mention. In 1678 Gale published the 
editio princeps of the De mysteriis, with fragments of Porphyry’s 
Epistle to Anebo, Eunapius’s Life of Iamblichus, and a biographical 
entry from the Suda, a Byzantine lexicon.® Gale had received an 
exemplar of the De mysteriis from his teacher, Isaac Vossius, and 
used this as the basis for his edition. This exemplar is now known 
as Leidensis Vossianus graecus Q22.’° A number of variants given 
in Gale’s notes, however, are from codices regii (Paris), given to 
him by E. Bernard, Professor of Astronomy in Oxford, and by 
the French scholar J. Mabillon. Gale, who was once Professor 
of Greek in Cambridge (1666), and later Dean of York Cathedral 
(1677), had originally planned an edition of all of Iamblichus’s 
works; only the De mysteriis appeared, and Gale recognised its 
weaknesses, including the drastic omission of words and phrases 
as a result of printing errors. Moreover, Gale’s Latin translation 


7 Cf. Des Places’s (1996, 31) brief description of Sodano’s sigla. He be- 
lieves that Sicherl’s system has advantages over that of Sodano. 

8 See Sicherl (1957, 200) and Sodano (1952). 

9 On Gale and his edition see Sicherl (1957, 195-98). 

™© On Vossius and the codex (Leid. Voss. Q 22 [=B]), see Sicherl (1957, 
107-11). 
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contains many of his conjectures, and does not always follow the 
Greek text. 

A much later edition of the De mysteriis by Gustav Parthey 
(1857), who was interested in “mystical” works and produced, 
for example, editions of Plutarch’s De Iside et Osiride (1850), the 
Poimandres (1854), and the Greek magical papyri (1866), is con- 
sidered deficient by Sicherl.t! Parthey knew of neither V nor M, 
and erred in giving great attention to the worthless codex A (= 
Laurentinus 10,32). Parthey also relied heavily on Gale’s edition, 
and showed little knowledge of textual criticism. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that a text with so many weaknesses remains the stan- 
dard basis for referencing the De mysteriis, but given the growing 
wealth of recent secondary literature on the De mysteriis that fol- 
lows Des Places’s decision to maintain Parthey’s page numbers, it 
is essential that we do the same. We have also, of course, main- 
tained the traditional division into ten books performed originally 
by Scutellius. *? 

Readers may well be interested in the often varying trans- 
lations of this difficult text. In view of our own translation, 
the past English versions of the De mysteriis by Thomas Taylor 
(1821) and Alexander Wilder (1911) deserve consideration. Be- 
fore turning to these, however, a brief mention should be made of 
those in other modern languages. After Taylor’s English transla- 
tion, the second in a modern language seems to be the French of 
Pierre Quillard (1895), followed by André Quillard’s second edi- 
tion in 1948.'3 According to Sicherl, who provides an excellent 
survey of translations prior to those of Des Places and Sodano, the 
French translations are good, but do not match Taylor’s earlier 
version, which captures more fully the sense of the De mysteriis. 
In 1922, Theodor Hopfner published his German translation, 
which, like Quillard’s, was based on Parthey’s text, although with 


™ Sicherl (1957, 198-200). 

™2 Although it is worth noting that, inasmuch as Scutellius’s division of 
the De mysteriis was carried out well after the loss of Porphyry’s Epistle, Iam- 
blichus’s responses to Porphyry are not always sensibly arranged in the text as 
it stands; cf. Thillet (1968, 179); Saffrey (1993, 144-45; 1973, 281-82). 

73 On Quillard’s translation see Sicherl (1957, 203-4). Quillard believed 
that the De mysteriis was composed not by a single author but by a community 
of scholars, priests or philosophers. 
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deviations. '4 Hopfner translated not only for scholars but also for 
readers with an interest in the occult, which, after the First World 
War, was especially popular. Hopfner himself was an excellent 
scholar of ancient magic, and his Griechisch-dgyptischer Offen- 
barungszauber was a standard work on this topic. His translation 
of the De mysteriis (Uber die Geheimlehren) is accompanied by a 
detailed introduction and by extensive notes. Although Hopfner 
was not a disciple of theosophy, his terminology and interpreta- 
tion of the De mysteriis sometimes border on the theosophical. 

In 1966 Edouard Des Places published his text and transla- 
tion of the De mysteriis in the Collection des universités de France, 
with the patronage of the Association Guillaume Budeé; this was 
reprinted in 1996, with some important additions to the bibliog- 
raphy. His introduction and notes are learned, though sometimes 
brief, and he has an especially good discussion of the importance 
of the Chaldaean Oracles for the De mysteriis, and a fine survey of 
its influence on subsequent ancient writers such as the emperor 
Julian, Saloustios'S and Proclus. The translation is clear and 
readable, and generally makes good sense of the Greek text. Al- 
most twenty years after Des Places’s first edition, and more than 
forty years of research, A. R. Sodano, who published the frag- 
ments of Porphyry’s Epistle to Anebo (Porfirio, Lettera ad Anebo, 
1958), brought out his translation of J misteri egiziane: Abammone, 
Lettera a Porfirio (1984), with critical appendices and indices, and 
a detailed commentary. 

The translations of Taylor and Wilder are, perhaps, of the 
most interest to readers of English.'®° Thomas Taylor (1738-1835) 
saw his task in translating the De mysteriis as making available 
“the most copious, the clearest and the most satisfactory defense 
extant of genuine ancient theology.” Indeed, for Taylor, Neo- 
platonism was “the most sublime theory, which is so congenial to 
the conceptions of the unperverted human mind that it can only 
be treated with ridicule and contempt in degraded, barren, and 
barbarous ages.” He claimed that “ignorance and impious fraud 
... have hitherto conspired to defame those inestimable works in 
which this and many other grand and important dogmas can alone 


™ On Hopfner and his translation see Sicherl (1957, 204-5). 

™S On the work of Saloustios (= Sallustius) see Clarke (1998). 

© On the translations of Wilder and Taylor, see Sicherl (1957, 201-3); 
both are printed in Ronan (1989). 
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be found; and the theology of the ancients has been attacked with 
all the insane fury of ecclesiastical zeal, and all the imbecile flashes 
of mistaken wit.” In his desire to bring the theology of the an- 
cients to the modern world, Taylor made many translations of 
Plato and the later Platonists, but for him, the “divine” Iambli- 
chus was excelled not even by Plato himself. Taylor’s translation 
of the De mysteriis, preceded by fragments of Porphyry’s Epistle 
to Anebo, was based on Gale’s 1678 edition, and Taylor was well 
aware of the difficulties in translating Iamblichus’s work, “not 
only from its sublimity and novelty, but also from the defects of 
the original.” Given the difficulties that he faced, Taylor suc- 
ceeded remarkably well in making his translation “as faithful and 
complete as possible.” 

Obviously, Taylor did not have access to the last 180 years 
of scholarship, yet though his English is sometimes archaic, his 
translation remains far preferable to that of Wilder, produced 
almost a century later. Wilder (1823-1908) was a physician, pub- 
licist and philosopher. From 1875 to 1895 he was Secretary of 
the National Eclectic Medical Association, and then President of 
the New York School of Philosophy, while holding the Professor- 
ship of Physiology and Psychology. Fairly representative of his 
works and interests are New Platonism and Alchimey (1869) and 
The Worship of the Serpent (1875). His Theurgia, or The Egyptian 
Mysteries was preceded by the fragments of Porphyry’s Epistle to 
Anebo. Wilder was familiar with Taylor’s translation, and though 
he also used Gale’s text, no clear acknowledgement is made un- 
til a footnote on page twenty-eight. The translation itself aimed 
to express “the original, the whole original, and nothing but the 
original” and “withal good readable English.” Certainly, Wilder’s 
translation is readable, but not at all reliable, evidencing little 
knowledge of the technical terminology used by Iamblichus. *7 

In sum, a new English translation of Iamblichus, and one 
which takes into account previous scholarship, seems most de- 
sirable. We are indebted to the Budé text of Des Places, and to 
his learned introduction and notes, even though we frequently 
disagree with him. We have also availed ourselves of the consid- 
erable body of scholarship on Iamblichus that has appeared over 


"7 He also makes radical changes to the arrangement of Books, his basis 
for which, given his lack of introduction, remains unknown. 
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the last fifty years. We hope that we have rendered a very difficult 
and often turgid text into contemporary English while preserv- 
ing the sense of Iamblichus’s Greek, a Greek with many technical 
terms and containing fragments of authors ranging from Her- 
aclitus through Plato to the Corpus Hermeticum, the Chaldaean 
Oracles and the Greek magical papyri. The result is a text that a 
modern reader, even one equipped with a knowledge of ancient 
Greek, cannot always be sure that he understands. Clearly, the De 
mysteris has as its background some centuries of interpretation of 
Platonic and Aristotelian Greek philosophy, Chaldaean thought, 
and Aegypto-Greek magic and religion, and all these strands must 
be recognised if a full appreciation of this remarkable document is 
to be attained. 


2. IAMBLICHUS THE MAN 


Little of substance is known of Iamblichus’s life;!® while we do 
possess a biographical sketch given by the late fourth century 
sophist, Eunapius of Sardis,'9 this portrait is deliberately ha- 
giographical and frustratingly vague in factual detail. Reading 
between the lines of Eunapius, however, and helped by pieces of 
information from elsewhere, reasonable conjecture can produce 
probable data. 

Eunapius reports (Vit. soph. 457) that Iamblichus was born 
in Chalcis “in Coele (Syria).” After Septimus Severus’s division 
of the Syrian command in 194 C.E., this refers not to southern but 
to northern Syria, and so the Chalcis in question must be Chal- 
cis ad Belum, modern Qinnesrin, a strategically important town 
to the east of the Orontes valley, on the road from Beroea (Aleppo) 
to Apamea, and from Antioch to the East.?° The date of his birth 
is uncertain, but the tendency in recent scholarship has been to 
push it much earlier than the traditional date of c. 265 c.£. Alan 


*8 Much of what follows is based on the life and works of Iamblichus as 
recounted in Dillon and Hershbell (1991), but contains numerous additions, ex- 
clusions and emendations. 

"9 In his Lives of the Philosophers and Sophists. 

2° Vanderspoel (1988) has presented an interesting argument in favour of 
the Chalcis in Lebanon (modern Anjar), but not one so persuasive as to induce 
us to change our view. 
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Cameron, in “The Date of Iamblichus’s Birth,”?! bases his con- 
clusions on the assumption that the Iamblichus whose son Ariston 
is mentioned by Porphyry (Vit. Plot. 9) as having married Am- 
phicleia, a female disciple of Plotinus, is our Iamblichus. This 
assumption seems reasonable, since Porphyry expects his read- 
ers to know who this Iamblichus is, and there is no other famous 
Iamblichus in this period and milieu. Porphyry’s language is am- 
biguous, but to gain some credible chronology, one assumes that 
Ariston married Amphicleia some time after Plotinus’s death, and 
probably not long before 301 C.E. when Porphyry composed the 
Life. Even so, and accepting that Ariston was much younger than 
Amphicleia, one cannot postulate a date for Iamblichus’s birth 
much later than 240. Iamblichus was not, then, much younger 
than Porphyry himself (born in 232), which may help to explain 
the rather uneasy pupil-teacher relationship they appear to have 
enjoyed. 

The mid-third century was a profoundly disturbed time to 
be growing up in Syria. In 256 c.£., during Iamblichus’s early 
youth, the Persian King Shapur broke through the Roman de- 
fences around Chalcis and pillaged the whole of northern Syria, 
including Antioch (John Malalas, Chron. 295-296). It is not 
known how Iamblichus’s family weathered the onslaught but, be- 
ing prominent figures (and especially if they were pro-Roman), 
they may well have withdrawn and sought refuge temporarily on 
the coast. According to Eunapius, Iamblichus was “of illustrious 
birth, and belonged to the well-to-do and fortunate classes” (Vit. 
soph. 457). It is remarkable that a Semitic name?? was preserved 
by a distinguished family in this region, when so many of the well- 
to-do had long since taken on Greek and Roman names. But there 
were, in fact, ancestors of whom the family could be proud, if 
the philosopher Damascius may be believed. At the beginning 
of his Life of Isidore?3 he reports that Iamblichus was descended 
from the royal line of priest-kings of Emesa. Sampsigeramus, the 
first of these potentates to appear in history, won independence 

21 Cameron (1969). 

22 'The original form of Iamblichus’s name is Syriac or Aramaic: yam- 
liku, a third person singular indicative or jussive of the root mlk, with el 
understood, meaning “he (sc. El) is king” or “may he rule!” 

73 'This work has recently been re-assembled and translated by Athanas- 
siadi (1999) as The Philosophical History. 
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from the Seleucids in the 60s B.c.E., and was in the entourage 
of Antony at the battle of Actium. He left a son, Iamblichus, to 
carry on the line, and the names “Sampsigeramus” and “Iambli- 
chus” alternate in the dynasty until the end of the first century 
c.E. when they were dispossessed by Domitian. Inscriptional ev- 
idence, however, shows the family still dominant well into the 
second century. ?+ 

How or why a branch of the family got to Chalcis by the 
third century is not clear, but it may have been the result of a dy- 
nastic marriage, since Iamblichus’s other distinguished ancestor 
mentioned by Damascius is Monimus (Arabic Mun’eim). This is 
not an uncommon name in the area, but the identity of the Mon- 
imus in question may be concealed in an entry by Stephanus of 
Byzantium (s.v. “Chalcis”), which reads: “Chalcis: fourth, a city 
in Syria, founded by Monicus the Arab.” Monicus is a name not 
found elsewhere, and may well bea slip (either by Stephanus him- 
self or a later scribe) for “Monimus.” This would give Iamblichus 
an ancestor of suitable distinction, none other than the founder 
of his city.25 What may have happened is that a daughter of the 
former royal house of Emesa married into the leading family of 
Chalcis, and one of her sons was called after his maternal grand- 
father. 

There is no doubt, at any rate, that Iamblichus was of good 
family. Such an ancestry may have influenced his intellectual 
formation. His tendency as a philosopher, manifested in various 
ways, is always to connect Platonic doctrine with more ancient 
wisdom (often of a Chaldaean variety), and within Platonism itself 
it is he, more than any other, who is the author of the rami- 
fied hierarchy of levels of being (many identified with traditional 
gods and minor divinities), which is a feature of the later Athe- 
nian Platonism of Syrianus and Proclus. With Iamblichus and his 
advocacy of theurgy over theology, Platonism also became more 
explicitly a religion. Before his time, the mystery imagery so pop- 
ular with Platonist philosophers (going back to Plato himself) was, 


24 Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie V, 2212-2217. Cf. also John 
Malalas, Chron. 296. 

25 Unless of course the reference is to the god Monimos, attested by 
Iamblichus himself (ap. Julian, Or. 4.150c-d), worshipped at Emesa in asso- 
ciation with the sun god. The royal family may conceivably have traced their 
ancestry to this deity, identified with the planet Mercury. 
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so far as can be seen, just that—imagery. With Iamblichus there 
is an earnest emphasis on ritual, enabling the emperor Julian to 
found his pagan church on this rather shaky rock. 

At this point, the problem arises of who Iamblichus’s teach- 
ers in philosophy were. Eunapius writes of a certain Anatolius, 
wet Iloppierov ta debtepa pepduevoc (Vit. soph. 457). This phrase, 
in earlier times, would simply have meant “took second place 
to,” but a parallel in Photius, Bibl. 181 suggests that the phrase 
had come to mean “was deputy to.” If this is so in Eunapius, 
it poses a problem. It has been suggested?” that Iamblichus’s 
teacher is identical with the Anatolius who was a teacher of Peri- 
patetic philosophy in Alexandria in the 260s and later (in 274) 
consecrated bishop of Laodicea in Syria. This suggestion, how- 
ever, comes up against grave difficulties: chronology requires that 
Iamblichus was a student no later than the 270s, so that it must 
be concluded that the relevant Anatolius (who is the dedicatee of 
Porphyry’s Homeric Questions, and so probably a student of his), 
represented Porphyry in some way during his absence (perhaps in 
Sicily). This, however, presupposes a situation for which there is 
no evidence, namely that Porphyry established a school in Rome 
between his visits to Sicily, or that Plotinus had founded a school 
of which Porphyry was the titular head even in his absence in 
Sicily. Another possibility, of course, is that Eunapius was pro- 
foundly confused, but that conclusion seems to be a counsel of 
despair. 

Eusebius, writing sometime after Porphyry’s death (c. 305 
C.E.), describes him as “he who was in our time established (xa- 
taotKs) in Sicily,” which suggests a considerable stay there (Hist. 
eccl. 6.19.2).28 Porphyry refers to himself as having returned to 
Rome at Vit. Plot. 2, but when that happened he does not indi- 
cate. That he returned by the early 280s, however, is a proposition 
with which few would disagree, and if Iamblichus studied with 
him, it would have occurred in this period. Our direct evidence 
of their association is not overwhelming but is generally accepted. 
Firstly, we have the dedication to Iamblichus of Porphyry’s work 
On the Maxim “Know Thyself.” We may also take some account 

26 For example, in Herodotus, Hist. 8.104. 

27 Dillon (1987, 866-67). 

28 Bidez (1964) takes this as referring only to the publication of Por- 
phyry’s work Against the Christians. 
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of Iamblichus’s assertion in his De anima that he had “heard” 
(axovw) Porphyry propound a certain doctrine,?9 and Eunapius’s 
comment at Vit. soph. 458 that Iamblichus, after leaving his tutor 
Anatolius, “attached himself to Porphyry” (Ilopguetw mpoobets Eaxv- 
tov). 

Speculation about the relationship between these two great 
men is irresistible in this context. Iamblichus is repeatedly, and 
often sharply, critical of his master’s philosophical position, as 
can be seen in most of his works. In his Timaeus commentary, 
twenty-five of the thirty-two surviving fragments are critical, only 
seven signifying agreement. The same position is evident also in 
the De anima, and the commentary on Aristotle’s Categories, pre- 
served by Simplicius, though Simplicius reports that Iamblichus 
based his own commentary on that of Porphyry (Exp. Cat. 2.9 
ff.), something also likely for his Timaeus commentary, so these 
statistics may be misleading. The De mysteriis, however, is a 
point-by-point refutation of Porphyry’s Letter to Anebo, an epis- 
tle which launched a vicious attack on theurgy, more than likely 
aimed specifically at Iamblichus and his beliefs. 3° 

Even as it is not known when or where Iamblichus studied 
with Porphyry, so it is not known when he left him, returned to 
Syria, and founded his own school. From the fact that he did 
make this move, rather than staying on as successor to Porphyry 
(he was, after all, his most distinguished pupil), we might con- 
clude that there was a certain amount of tension between them, 
although this is not certain by any means. For Iamblichus’s ac- 
tivities on his return to Syria we are dependent on Eunapius’s 
account, which, with all its fantastic anecdotes, is claimed by 
its author to rest on an oral tradition descending to him from 
Iamblichus’s senior pupil Aedesius, via his own revered master 
Chrysanthius. Unfortunately, Eunapius is vague on details of 


79 'The problem here is that the verb &xobw with the genitive case came 
to be used in peculiar ways in later Greek to indicate acquaintance at various re- 
moves, so one cannot put full trust in this testimony. However, there is no real 
reason to doubt the notion that Porphyry and Iamblichus were acquainted. 

3° It was also a refutation of Porphyry’s own earlier dabblings in this 
field, as expressed in the Philosophy from Oracles. Porphyry’s personal associ- 
ation with Plotinus was more than likely the cause of his change of heart. 
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prime importance. Where, for instance, did Iamblichus estab- 
lish his school? The evidence seems to be in favour of Apamea, 3! 
rather than his native Chalcis. This is not surprising: Apamea 
had been a distinguished centre of philosophy for well over a cen- 
tury, and was the hometown, and probably the base, of Numenius, 
the distinguished second-century Neopythagorean. It was also 
the place to which Plotinus’s senior pupil Amelius retired in the 
260s, no doubt because of admiration for Numenius. Amelius was 
dead by the time Porphyry wrote his commentary on the Timaeus 
(probably in the 290s), but he left his library and possessions to 
his adopted son Hostilianus Hesychius, who presumably contin- 
ued to reside in Apamea. 

Once established in Apamea, Iamblichus seems to have ac- 
quired support from a prominent local citizen, Sopater, and in 
Eunapius’s account (Vit. soph. 458-459) he seems to be in pos- 
session of a number of suburban villas and a considerable group 
of followers. There are glimpses of him in the midst of his dis- 
ciples, discoursing and fielding questions, disputing with rival 
philosophers, and leading school excursions to the hot springs 
at Gadara. The school seems to have been like many others in 
the Platonist tradition, a group of students living with or near 
their teacher, meeting with him daily, and probably dining with 
him, pursuing a set course of reading and study in the works of 
Plato and Aristotle, and holding disputations on set topics. In the 
Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic Philosophy, we learn of a set 
course for students of ten Platonic dialogues, the design of which 
is attributed to Iamblichus. 3? It started with the Alcibiades I, con- 
tinuing with the Gorgias, Phaedo, Cratylus, Theaetetus, Sophist, 
Statesman, Phaedrus, Symposium and Philebus, leading up to the 
two main dialogues of Platonic philosophy, the Timaeus and the 
Parmenides, the former “physical,” the latter “theological.” 33 Of 


3% There is some conflicting evidence from John Malalas (Chron. 
12.312.11-12), indicating that Iamblichus was established with a school at 
Daphne, near Antioch, in the reigns of Maxentius and Galerius (305-312 C.E.), 
and Malalas says that he continued teaching there until his death. Malalas, 
despite his limitations, is not entirely unreliable on matters affecting his home 
area, so it is possible that Iamblichus spent some time in Daphne. 

3? Tamblichus was of course building upon earlier Middle Platonic sys- 
tems of instruction, such as described in Albinus’s Isagoge. 

33 It is surprising not to find any mention in this sequence of the Repub- 
lic or the Laws. They were probably regarded as too long and, in the main, too 
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the dialogues, we have fragments of evidence for commentaries by 
Iamblichus on the Alcibiades, Phaedo, Sophist, Phaedrus, Phile- 
bus, Timaeus and Parmenides, the most extensive (preserved in 
Proclus’s commentary on the same dialogue) being those on the 
Timaeus. The school’s study of Aristotle would have concen- 
trated mainly on the logical works (Iamblichus wrote a copious 
commentary on the Categories, heavily dependent on that of Por- 
phyry, but with transcendental interpretations of his own), the 
De anima, and perhaps part of the Metaphysics. Iamblichus’s ten 
volumes on Pythagoreanism, entitled collectively A Compendium 
of Pythagorean Doctrine, constituted another introductory course 
for his students. Iamblichus had strong Pythagorean sympathies, 
inherited from Numenius and Nicomachus of Gerasa, but his 
treatise On the Pythagorean Way of Life is unlikely to reflect much 
of the life in his own school, certainly in such matters as commu- 
nity of property or long periods of silence, or we would have heard 
about it from Eunapius. 

Iamblichus seems to have lived in Apamea until the early 
320s. A terminus is found in Sopater’s departure for Constantino- 
ple to try his luck with imperial politics in 326/7, by which time 
his revered master was certainly dead. A most interesting testi- 
mony to Iamblichus’s status in the 320s is provided by the letters 
included among the works of the emperor Julian.3+ These were 
composed some time between 315 and 320 by someone on the em- 
peror Licinius’s staff who was an admirer of Iamblichus. How the 
letters fell into the hands of Julian, or came to be included among 
his works, is uncertain, but he was an avid collector of Iamblichi- 
ana and seems to have encouraged a similar enthusiasm among his 
supporters, most notably Saloustios (= Sallustius), whose work 
of potted Platonism, On the Gods and the World,35 was inspired 
by Iamblichus’s lost treatise On the Gods. The author of the let- 
ters cannot be identified,3° but Eunapius (Vit. soph. 458) gives 
the names of various disciples: Aedesius and Eustathius (who 
was Iamblichus’s successor) from Cappadocia, and Theodorus 


political, to be suitable for study as wholes; there is some evidence that sections, 
such as Republic 6, 7 and 10, and Laws 10, received due attention. 

34 F’p. 181; 183-187 Bidez-Cumont. 

35 On the identification of Julian’s companion with the author of this 
treatise, see Clarke (1998, 347-50). 


36 For discussion see Barnes (1978). 
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(presumably of Asine) and Euphrasius from mainland Greece. 
Besides these, it is possible to identify Dexippus, author of a sur- 
viving commentary on Aristotle’s Categories, and Hierius, master 
of the theurgist Maximus of Ephesus. There is a record of letters 
by Iamblichus to Sopater, Dexippus and Eustathius on philo- 
sophical subjects. 

Respect for Iamblichus as a philosopher has increased in 
recent years, as his distinctive contribution to the doctrine of 
the later Athenian school of Neoplatonists becomes clearer. He 
is an influence of prime importance on Syrianus, and hence on 
Proclus, as both of them freely acknowledge. In this way he in- 
augurated a scholastic tradition of Platonism which, becoming 
more ramified in the works of such men as Damascius and Diony- 
sius the Areopagite, descended to later Byzantine writers such as 
Michael Psellus, and, through the translations of William of Mo- 
erbeke and, later, of Marsilio Ficino, to the West. Iamblichus’s 
commentaries seem not to have long survived the closing of the 
Academy in 529 c.E.; Damascius, Olympiodorus and Simplicius 
can all quote from them, as can Priscianus and John of Stobi from 
his De anima and letters, but Psellus and the Byzantine schol- 
ars after him were dependent on Proclus for their references to 
his technical works. Only his exoteric works, the Compendium 
of Pythagorean Doctrine and the De mysteriis, survived into later 
Byzantine times, as they still do, to give a somewhat distorted and 
inadequate view of his achievements. 

Finally, let us briefly address the reputation which Iambli- 
chus acquired in later times for magical practices, an accusation 
which he himself would hotly deny. Eunapius’s account por- 
trays him as an enigmatic but reluctant wonder-worker. While 
he is credited with numerous displays of intuition and miraculous 
power,37 Eunapius emphasises that these acts were performed ei- 
ther reluctantly or in private (Vit. soph. 458—459).38 He reports 
that Iamblichus’s students were obsessed with the idea that, while 
he prayed, he rose into the air and turned golden, a notion which 


37 Eunapius, Vit. soph. 459-460 also says that there are countless reports 
of other miraculous feats performed by Iamblichus which he does not record in 
his desire to keep his report to a supposedly more reliable core of information. 

38 Fowden (1982, 50) argues that Christians favoured public displays of 
their miraculous powers, while the pagan tendency was to perform such mira- 
cles only for the benefit of the holy man’s immediate circle of followers. 
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Iamblichus himself dismissed. Plagued by the petitions of his 
students, however, Iamblichus did invoke two water-spirits (iden- 
tified as Eros and Anteros) while at the hot springs at Gadara, 
saying at the time, “it is impious for such things to be demon- 
strated, but for your sakes it shall be done.” Iamblichus asserts 
over and over in the De mysteriis that all things come from the 
gods, and that all wonders or demonstrations of power are their 
work alone (see 1.21.66; II.11.95-99; III.1.100—-101; III.18-19; 
III.22.153-154; II1.31.178-179). He also took seriously the dan- 
gers of arrogance and impiety, seeing morality and virtue as a 
pre-requisite in those who would perform the holy rites, and 
warning us in ringing tones of the dangers awaiting those who 
attempt to meddle in divine powers without due deference and 
humility. The demonstration of the miraculous was entirely a 
divine prerogative according to Iamblichus; wonder-working by 
man was at best impious, at worst an example of meaningless 
sorcery. It is lamblichus’s determination to distinguish between 
worthless magic and divine theurgy that dominates and defines 
the subject matter of the De mysteriis, to which we must now turn. 


3. THE DE MYSTERIIS: A DEFENCE OF THEURGY, AND AN 
ANSWER TO PORPHYRY’S LETTER TO ANEBO 


Various assessments of the De mysteriis have been made over 
the last century. A great scholar of ancient Greek religion, M. 
P. Nilsson, referred to it as a “basic book for religion in late 
antiquity,” 39 while E. R. Dodds considered it “a manifesto of 
irrationalism”4° and Des Places “a breviary of paganism in de- 
cline.”4* More recent scholars, however, have shown that the 
De mysteriis is a masterful attempt to combine the teachings of 
revelation literature with those of Neoplatonism, and to give 
theurgic rites a philosophical basis.4* The process of theurgy, 


39 Nilsson (1961, 448). 

4° Dodds (1951, 287). 

4° Des Places (1996, 12). 

42, See e.g. Dalsgaard Larsen (1972); Nasemann (1991); Shaw (1995); 
Clarke (2001). 
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which for our purposes can be defined as religious ritual demon- 
strating supernatural power,+3 both symbolised and encapsulated 
the extraordinary miracle of the soul’s conversion back to its 
divine cause: drée vow or dreppuye (lit. “supernatural”) was a 
denotation of god (see Myst. 1.18.54.8; VII.2.251.9) taken up 
decisively by those Neoplatonists writing after the De mysteriis 
was composed,*4 and applied to the theurgic process within the 
De mysteriis itself ([X.1.273.7-8; III.31.179.1). In this lay the 
definitive difference between theurgy and magic, the latter being 
a process operating within the bounds of nature, manipulat- 
ing and exploiting natural forces rather than demonstrating the 
causative power behind and beyond them (see Myst. IX.1.273; 
X.3.288).45 

The De mysteriis was composed some time between 280 and 
305,4° yet less than a century later the emperor Julian (361-363) 
was unsuccessful in his attempt to halt the growing influence of 
the “Galileans” (Christians) and hail a return to the ancestral 
gods; just twenty years after his brief rule, sacrifices were pro- 
scribed by Theodosius I (379-395) and Christianity declared the 
official state religion. It was the teachings of Iamblichus that Ju- 
lian hailed and used as doctrines that could guide him and other 
non-Christians to a greater understanding of their ancestral gods. 
Iamblichus, writing under the assumed guise of the Egyptian 
prophet “Abamon,” is now widely accepted as being the author of 
the De mysterits. Proclus’s familiarity with the work is confirmed 
by his Commentary on the Timaeus (Comm. Tim. 1.386.9-13), 


43 The definition must vary from author to author, but Iamblichus’s con- 
cept is our concern here. On the origins of the terms Neovpydc¢ and Deoveyia, see 
Lewy (1978, 461-66), and for other suggestions for the definition of theurgy see 
Dodds (1951, 283-84); Wallis (1972, 3 and 107); Blumenthal (1993). 

44 See Proclus, Comm. Parm. 956.32; Comm. Tim. 1.410.5-14; cf. 
Comm. Parm. 766.13; 946.35; Comm. Tim. 1.383.10; 3.275.26; cf. Damascius, 
Princ. 1.304.1-9. 

45 For the De mysteriis as a treatise on the supernatural, see Clarke 
(2001). 

46 For its assignation to c. 300 C.E. see Saffrey (1971, 231-33); Athanas- 
siadi (1993, 116 n. 13); Dalsgaard Larsen (1972, 196). For a suggestion of 280 
c.E. see Dillon (1973, 13 and 18). 
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which thus supports his attribution of it to “the divine Iambli- 
chus.”47 In addition, the De mysteriis reveals numerous parallels 
with Iamblichean doctrine already known from other sources, and 
it seems more than likely that Iamblichus’s well-documented be- 
lief that the soul changed and was damaged during its descent into 
the material world4® was what led to his stipulation that theurgy 
was the only means of re-ascent to god.+9 Iamblichus also makes 
constant reference to Platonic and other philosophic and religious 
principles that make the identity of the author definitively Hel- 
lenic in his philosophical outlook or experience. These citations 
we have attempted to highlight en route. 

Theodor Hopfner proposed the somewhat unlikely theory 
that Iamblichus resorted to the pseudonym “Abamon” in order to 
conceal from the Christians the dissent among Platonists, specif- 
ically himself and his old mentor Porphyry.5° In fact, unlike 
Porphyry, who was a formidable opponent of Christianity, Iambli- 
chus seems to have taken little notice of the new religion, whose 
full domination of the empire he did not live to see. In no extant 
work does he specifically mention the Christians, though he may 
be alluding to them at Myst. III.31.179—-180 where he berates “the 
opinion of atheists that all divination is accomplished by the evil 
daemon.”5? Gregory Shaw argues that there was, for Iamblichus, 


47 This is reported in the introduction to Psellus’s eleventh-century in- 
troduction, printed at the head of Parthey’s edition of 1857 and that of Des 
Places. Psellus’s scholion heads our two oldest manuscripts, V and M, both of 
which are dated around 1460. See Thillet (1968, 173). For a wry outline of the 
debate on authorship, see Saffrey (1993, 145-46); see also Saffrey (1999); Des 
Places (1996, 5-8); Nasemann (1991, 14-17). Derchain (1963, 220-26) main- 
tains that Abamon really existed, arguing that the author of the De mysteriis 
shows too much knowledge of Egyptian mysteries to have been anyone but an 
Egyptian priest, a claim which is manifestly untrue and ignores the obvious 
question of how an Egyptian priest, on the same argument, could have come to 
learn as much about Greek tradition as is revealed in the De mysteriis. Cf. the 
claims of Scott (1936, 42) and see Thillet (1968, 174-76) for a discussion and 
refutation of Derchain’s views. 

48 Tamblichus, Comm. Tim. frg. 87 Dillon; cf. ap. Priscian, Metaphr. 
32-13-19; ap. Stobaeus 1:379.11-380.29. For further discussion see Steel (1978, 
38-61); Finamore (1985, 59-91). 

49 Cf. Dodds (1963, xviii—xx). 

5° Hopfner (1922, x). 

5 The charge of atheism was frequently levied at the Christians because 
of their refusal to worship the ancestral gods and/or acknowledge the divinity of 
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a far more pressing matter than the rise of Christianity, and this 
was the serious conflict between “old ways” and “new ways,” be- 
tween the ancient traditions handed down by the gods, and those 
recently invented by the zealously innovative Hellenes.5? Iam- 
blichus was essentially interested in re-awakening and preserving 
man’s contact with the ancestral gods, and in arguing that theurgy 
(or “god-work”) rather than theology (or “god-talk”) was the only 
way of achieving this. 

If Iamblichus was unconcerned with the pressures of the 
pagan-Christian debate, why did he write in the guise of the 
purported Egyptian prophet Abamon? The decision was an in- 
teresting one, and sparked by Porphyry’s attack to which he is 
making his reply. Porphyry addressed a letter, preserved for us 
only in fragments, 53 ostensibly to one Anebo, an Egyptian priest. 
Scholars have argued over the question whether this character ac- 
tually existed, and the answer remains unproven;5+ what seems 
indisputable, however, is that the letter was in some way aimed 
at Iamblichus and, more specifically, at what Porphyry saw as his 
ex-pupil’s interest in the occult, typified in the Hellenic mind by 
certain Egyptian (or pseudo-Egyptian) magical practices. It is 
tempting to speculate that Porphyry’s particular dislike for Egyp- 
tian conjurers may have been sparked by Plotinus’s experiences 
as reported in Porphyry’s Vita Plotini, which presents a vivid 
picture of the suspicious and potentially dangerous practices of 
Egyptian mystic moguls. Iamblichus seems to believe that he 
is the true target of the letter to Anebo (Myst. I.1.2.5-7), not 


the emperor. At Myst. X.2 Iamblichus may again have the Christians in mind 
when he refers to “certain inept preposterous people” who “mock those who 
worship the gods.” 

5? Shaw (1995, 3-4). 

53, Not only in Iamblichus’s comments but also in reports by Eusebius 
and others. Sodano (1958) has attempted to reconstruct the letter. 

54 'The name receives no other mention except by Eusebius who is quot- 
ing Porphyry’s letter, and it is often assumed that the name is fictitious, cf. 
Bidez (1964, 81 n. 3); Sodano (1958, xxxvii); Thillet (1968, 176-77). How- 
ever, Proclus as reported in Psellus’s scholion at the head of the De mysteriis 
seems to imply that Anebo existed, for while the name Abamon is asserted as 
a pseudonym for Iamblichus, the Epistle is noted simply as an address by Por- 
phyry to Anebo. Saffrey (1971, 231-33) points out that Iamblichus’s school at 
Apamea included at least one Egyptian according to Eunapius (Vit. soph. 473), 
and suggests that Anebo might have been a member of Iamblichus’s circle. 
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least, he argues, because he is the only one capable of answering 
the challenges it raises. The fact that he describes Anebo, Por- 
phyry’s supposed addressee, as his (or rather “Abamon’s”) pupil 
(uaOy7H¢), is a quite pleasing poke in the eye for Porphyry;55 al- 
though “Abamon” claims that his exact identity is unimportant, 
and instructs Porphyry to regard him as any Egyptian priest, 
discounting identity or rank (1.1.3.10-11), this seems to be some- 
thing of a conceit,5° and the underlying feeling throughout the 
work is that he is very important indeed.>7 

Iamblichus’s material is dictated by the questions and chal- 
lenges raised by Porphyry, and it is worth pausing to comment 
on Porphyry’s position. His search for some kind of via univer- 
salis was as earnest as that of Plotinus, but seems to have been less 
successful; 5° prone, by his own admission, to bouts of depression, 
and suicidal on at least one occasion (Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 11; Eu- 
napius, Vit. soph. 456), Porphyry was a man who believed that he 
was responsible for his own moral salvation (see Porphyry, Abst. 
2.49.1-2), and who sought to justify his entire existence through 
philosophy. As a genuine man of questions, he was reticent about 
giving concrete answers, was able to concede defeat on occasion, 


55 Hopfner (1924, 7) notes that Iamblichus allies himself with the Egyp- 
tian prophets as opposed to the hierogrammatists who were of lower rank, Myst. 
1.1.3. Cf. Des Places (1996, 217) and Sodano (1958, xxxviii) on this priestly hi- 
erarchy. 

56 For this device used with reference to the speaker’s own identity, Ps.- 
Demosthenes 59.115 provides a perfect example: “regard me, the speaker, not 
as Apollodorus....” 

57 Contrast Dalsgaard Larsen (1972, 157) who sees Iamblichus’s self- 
introduction as a wholly genuine exhortation for us to concentrate on the 
doctrine rather than his identity. 

58 Augustine, Civ. 10.32 reports (triumphantly) that Porphyry con- 
cluded his De regressu with the statement that he had been unable to discover 
any philosophical or religious sect offering a satisfactory “universal way” for the 
liberation of the soul, having explored “true philosophy,” the “ethics and disci- 
plines of the Indians,” and the “znductio of the Chaldaeans.” On this see Smith 
(1974, 136-41). Iamblichus claims to be able to show Porphyry the Way of 
Hermes, revealed by Ammon and interpreted by Bitys, at Myst. VIII.5.267.11- 
268.1; cf. X.7, this in response to Porphyry’s demand for the answer to salvation 
to be revealed according to the Egyptian Way. Cf. Sodano (1958, 30). See also 
Scott (1936, 4:72-73) and cf. Clark in Miles (1999, 124). 
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and admitted to changing his mind (Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 18).5° 
Porphyry’s rigorous questions made him a fearsome opponent, ©° 
indeed his formidable polemic Against the Christians was not al- 
lowed to survive the Christian empire. Iamblichus was facing no 
mean feat in answering his challenges, challenges which were far 
more powerful than any that we might issue in their wake, for they 
came from inside the Neoplatonic circle itself, and struck at its 
very core. 

Pseudonymous and anonymous authorship was reasonably 
common in antiquity, and it particularly befits Iamblichus, who 
would have been steeped in the bizarre traditions surrounding the 
authorship of the Chaldaean Oracles and the Hermetic corpus, as 
well as Orphic and Pythagorean literature; indeed, Iamblichus 
hints at the fact that he is a part of this tradition.°' Despite the 
official attribution of philosophical, religious and magical texts 
to various divine authors, their ancient readers were not so fool- 
ish as to swallow this conceit whole. Iamblichus was aware that 
Hermetic and Pythagorean works were attributed to Hermes and 
Pythagoras, and clearly understood these figures as the origin 
of or the inspiration for such works, rather than as their direct 


authors. (See I.1.1-2; VIII.4.265.13-266.1; Vit. Pyth. 29.158; 


59 He is represented severally as undecided on various crucial issues 
(Iamblichus ap. Stobaeus 1:365.17-18; Augustine, Civ. 10.9; Eunapius, Vit. 
soph. 457 believed Porphyry to have changed his views as he grew older). Cf. 
Athanassiadi (1993, 117). Smith (1987, 722-25) suggests that too much credit 
has been given to the evidence for Porphyry’s supposed variability and/or de- 
velopment, pointing out that we are faced with hostile sources which may not 
comprehend the complexity of Porphyry’s theories and/or his fondness for the 
presentation of alternative views. This is acute, but Smith shows signs of a 
tendency to equate consistency of opinion with quality of thought and a desire 
to rescue Porphyry from the charge of indecisiveness; one might rather accept 
the hostile accounts as evidence for Porphyry’s possession of the far more re- 
spectable characteristics of open-mindedness and a willingness to re-think one’s 
own perspectives. 

6° See Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 13 and cf. 18 on his correspondence with 
Amelius. 

6t Cf. Fowden (1986, 1-2 and 86-87); Sint (1960). The Hermetic dis- 
courses which purport to be addresses by Hermes to Tat, Asclepius or Ammon 
might seem particularly relevant given that they appear to be written from one 
pseudonymous character to another. Note also Edelstein’s (1962) interesting re- 
marks on Plato’s anonymity and/or pseudonymity within his dialogues. 
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31.198).°? With this in mind, Iamblichus’s background role is jus- 
tified as a link in the golden chain of anonymous interpreters of 
the divine word. 

There is a tacit link made between “Abamon” and Her- 
mes, Oe6¢ 6 TOV AdyHV Hyeyov, with whose name Iamblichus 
says all works of this kind are inscribed (I.1.2.1-3).°3 The exact 
identity of Hermes named here is ambiguous, since Iamblichus 
exploits the supposed attributes of both the Greek Hermes and 
of the divine or semi-divine Hermes Trismegistus, a late-antique 
amalgam of Thoth and Hermes. Thoth was believed to be the 
divine scribe of ritual texts and formulae, the inventor of writ- 
ing, guardian of wisdom, knowledge and science, and was the 
supposed author of much of the Egyptian (or pseudo-Egyptian) 
sacred literature in circulation. The Greek Hermes’s defining 
characteristic in the Hellenistic period was as the interpreter of di- 
vine will to mankind, and to the Stoics he symbolised the creative 
AOyog. + Putting himself in a similar (although deferential) role to 
Hermes,°5 Iamblichus in his priestly guise claims to represent and 
speak for all the members of his caste. 

Iamblichus allies himself with the ancient holy ranks of 
the Egyptian caste, and reminds us of the tradition that the 
Greek philosophers (including “Pythagoras, Plato, Democritus, 
Eudoxus and many others”) first learnt their wisdom from the 


62 Cf, Plutarch, Is. Os. 375f. See Dalsgaard Larsen (1972, 156); Fowden 
(1986, 187). 

63 To describe a great orator as “the very model of Hermes, god of 
language/eloquence” was also a rhetorical nicety, dating back to the descrip- 
tion of Demosthenes by Aelius Aristides, Contr. Plat. 307.6 Jebb. Cf. Julian 
Or. 7.237¢; Eunapius, Vit. soph. 490; Damascius, Hist. phil. frg. 13A3. 

64 Fowden (1986, 22-24) and cf. Des Places (1996, 217). See also Fow- 
den (1986, 201-2) on Hermes, Hermes Trismegistus and the “Hermaic Chain,” 
representative of the divine Aoytou.dc emanating from God. 

65 Dalsgaard Larsen (1972, 157) argues that Iamblichus poses as an 
Egyptian prophet, not as Hermes himself, in order to give his work philosophi- 
cal credence, and to highlight his function as an interpreter of religious writings 
and ritual. Cf. also Plato’s distinction at Tim. 72b between the wavters and the 
Teopytat who interpret the mantic apparitions, and in the Jon where the overall 
argument is that an inspired poet is different from (and in need of) an inter- 
preter. 
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Egyptians (I.1.2.8-3.2).°© This, as Saffrey points out,®7 reveals 
the true Greek context of Iamblichus’s standpoint from the very 
start. The notion that Iamblichus, in his role as Abamon, is 
an exponent of the ancient Egyptian mysteries and a teacher of 
wisdom, holds throughout the treatise, yet throughout he also al- 
lows himself frequent references to definitively Greek authorities, 
which serve as constant reminders of his true identity. Iambli- 
chus’s citations include Heraclitus, Plato, Aristotle and Plotinus, 
and his discussions of religious niceties range from the most 
famous of Greek oracles to dream-interpretation, the flutes of 
Olympus and Marsyas, Pan and his nymphs, and the priest at 
Kastabala. 

The Egyptian or pseudo-Egyptian backdrop to the De mys- 
teriis, and Iamblichus’s assumed Egyptian persona, has caused 
some considerable interest amongst scholars;®* not least, there 
has been some debate about the exact meaning of the name 
“Abamon.” The discussion has been etymological, and has cen- 
tred around the assumption that the name of the Egyptian god 
Ammon is contained within the pseudonym and provides the key 
to its meaning. Recently, Saffrey argued that the name means 
“Father of Ammon,” since aba is Syriac, Chaldaean and Hebrew 
for “father”; this assessment of the name in terms of an Egyp- 
tian religious title combined with Syrian or Chaldaean etymology 
might seem an attractive possibility, since it combines rather 
nicely Iamblichus’s real and assumed ethnic identities. Saffrey 
draws our attention to the Greek term Oeorétwe in Porphyry’s 
Sententiae 32.7, as a name for one who has reached the highest 


66 Cf. Myst. VII.5.258; Plutarch, Is. Os. 364d; Proclus, Theol. plat. 
1.5.25-26; Plato, Tim. 21e-22b; Phaedr. 275b; Leg. 819b; Phileb. 18b; 
Charm. 156b-157c; Aristotle, Met. 981a21-26; Damascius, Hist. phil. 
frg. 4A16-17. Cf. Shaw (1995, 7); Fowden (1986, 15). At Myst. VIII.5.268.3 
Iamblichus mentions Sais in Egypt, where Solon reputedly learned from the 
Egyptians and translated some of their work. 

67 Saffrey (1999, 316-17). 

68 Note the excellent comments by Shaw (1995, 7, 21-22). Fowden 
(1986, 135) argues that the Egyptian background is crucial to the work. Cf. also 
Dillon (1973, 13). Dalsgaard Larsen (1972, 174-75, 196) tries to suggest that the 
strong Egyptian influence is evidence that Iamblichus composed the De mys- 
teriis during his supposed sojourn at Alexandria. 

69 Saffrey (1971, 234-35). Hopfner (1924, 1) reads it as “spirit of Amon,” 
and is followed by Dunand (1963, 137 n. 1). 
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level of virtue, and he also highlights Psellus’s attribution of the 
term to the master of theurgic or hieratic virtue at Omnif. doctr. 
74.47.1-13.7° However, Saftrey can find no mention of Oeor&twe in 
Iamblichus’s writings, and this is surely problematic;7! one would 
certainly expect the term to appear in the De mysteriis were it the 
title of a master-theurgist, and especially if Iamblichus were at- 
tempting to reinforce his position as such through his pseudonym, 
as Saffrey implies. 

In fact, the assumption that the name Abamon refers to the 
god Ammon seems unlikely, for three reasons. Firstly, while lam- 
blichus does mention the god Ammon three times, he does not 
attach any great significance to him in the way that we might ex- 
pect given the current theories on his pseudonym. At no point 
do we get the impression that Ammon holds any more signifi- 
cance for Iamblichus than any of the other Egyptian, Greek, or 
Aegypto-Greek deities mentioned, some famous and some ob- 
scure. There are, in total, six mentions of Hermes, three of Osiris, 
two of Isis, Ptah and Bitys, and one of T'yphon, Emeph and Ikton 
in the De mysteriis; what is more, the three mentions of Ammon 
all occur amongst a veritable plethora of other names: of gods, 
of famous men, and of sacred places.7* Iamblichus’s most no- 
table mention of Ammon occurs only at the very end of his work, 
where he is discussing the Egyptian theological hierarchy; in this 
system, Ammon represents “demiurgic intellect, the champion 
of truth and wisdom, entering into generation and leading the 
unseen power of the hidden doctrines into light” (VIII.3.263.8- 
11). Tamblichus then mentions him again a little later in the 
same context (VIII.5.268.1). Other than this, Iamblichus com- 
ments elsewhere that Ammon sent a dream to King Lysander 
(III.3.108.11); this mention, it is worth noting, may have been 
sparked off simply by a chain of thought on Iamblichus’s part, for 


7° Saffrey (1971, 235-37). 

7™ Saffrey (1971, 238) finds only adtomatwe (Myst. VIII.2.262.3; cf. 
VIII.2.261.13), povoretwe (VIII.2.261.14) and odcromatwe (VIII.2.262.6). 

72 Myst. II1.3.108 for Asklepios, Alexander, Dionysos, Aphoutis, 
Lysander, Ammon; VIII.3.262—264 for Emeph, Ikton, Amoun, Ptah, Hep- 
haistos, Osiris; VIII.5.267—268 for Hermes, Bitys, Ammon, and the temple of 
Sais in Egypt. 
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he has just mentioned Alexander who claimed to be the son of 
Zeus-Ammon.73 

Secondly, it is highly unlikely, in our view, that Iamblichus 
would label himself the father of a god, most especially the father 
of the demiurge (which, we have just seen, is Ammon’s declared 
role). It is a well-attested and fundamental Iamblichean principle 
that the soul, most especially the embodied soul, is both separate 
from and inferior to the gods; Iamblichus consistently empha- 
sises this fact, and chastises Porphyry and others for not grasping 
this essential truth.74 While the theurgist may, at his most ele- 
vated, ascend to the order of angels through the grace of god and 
may thus, as Shaw has argued, participate in the eternal creative 
process of the cosmos,7> he can never be regarded as above and 
beyond the status of the gods by nature. This attitude, more than 
any other, dictates Iamblichus’s view of theurgy in the De mys- 
teriis, and results in his insistence on the necessity of miracles 
and/or the supernatural. 

Thirdly, the two occurrences of the pseudonym, printed as 
"ABdauuwvos by Des Places in his edition, are both in fact conjec- 
tures by Thomas Gale.7° Both V and M read ’ASéuovog at the 
first mention and ’ABd&ywvoc at the second. Gale’s conjecture that 
we should insert an extra uw, and change the o to an w in the 
first instance, was perhaps based upon the assumption that the 
pseudonym refers to the god Ammon, since the name was almost 
invariably spelt using a double w and an w (Auydv). It seems 
that the glossing over of Gale’s emendations by Des Places, and 
earlier by Parthey,77 has provided tacit and false support for the 


73 See Plutarch, Alex. 27.5—9; Diodorus Siculus 17.51.1-4. 

74 See the famous assertion at Iamblichus ap. Stobaeus 1:365.7—366.11. 
See Dillon (1973, 42) and Shaw (1995, 71) for translations and discussion. See 
also Myst. I.12; III.16-18. 

75° Myst. 1.2.69; 11.6.83; cf. I.12.41-42. Shaw (1995, 45-57). 

76 The fact that "AB&uuevog is a conjecture is indicated in the notes 
to Des Places’s text, although he does not clarify the editor responsible. The 
conjecture can be traced to Gale’s edition, where the pseudonym is written as 
"ABaumeavoc, without comment. Cf. Sodano (1958, xxv n. 127) and Scott (1936, 
28 n. 2). 

77 Parthey accepted the conjecture without criticism, stating in a note 
that the core manuscripts read “AB&pwvoc. He makes no comment on the ver- 
sion ’ABc&movoc. 
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view that Ammon is the key to Iamblichus’s pseudonym.7® Saf- 
frey, who is aware of the emendation, attempts to get round the 
problem by claiming that the god’s name could be rendered either 
"Auydy, “Audy or Auody;79 in fact, while there are several hundred 
instances of ’Auudy in Greek literature,®° there are a mere hand- 
ful which appear as ’Auody 8! and none that we can find of ’Apév. 8? 
Saffrey argues that the Greeks recognised the spelling “Amoun” 
as representative of the original Egyptian deity, in contrast to the 
Hellenised Zeus-Ammon, and even cites Iamblichus, alongside 
Origen and Plutarch, as a key witness to this approach. How- 
ever, he conveniently ignores the fact that Iamblichus, despite the 
pseudo-Egyptian context of his work, follows what is (according 
to Saffrey himself) the traditional Greek spelling of Ammon twice 
in the De mysteris (at VIII.5.268.1 and III.3.108.11), and uses 
the Egyptian version only once, at VIII.3.263.10; this exceptional 
case, it becomes clear in context, is rendered thus in a deliberate 
imitation of the Egyptian spelling, for Iamblichus says that the 
god is “called Amoun in the Egyptian tongue” (Ayodv xat& thy 


78 See e.g. Hopfner (1924, 3), despite spelling the god’s name “Amun” 
and “Amon,” and Dunand (1963, 137 n. 1). 

79 Saffrey (1971, 234). He does not, however, comment on the vowel ex- 
change (o for w), despite the fact that m is maintained consistently in all cases in 
our sources for the name Ammon. 

8° 'To list just some examples, Plato, Pol. 257b6; Phaedr. 274d4; 275c8; 
Leg. 738c1; Alc. 148e3; 149b2; Theophrastus, Hist. plant. 2.3.5.12; 5.3.7.1; 
Aristophanes, Av. 619; 716; Diodorus Siculus 17.49.2.5; 50.4.3; 108.3.4; 
115.6.5; Pausanias, Descr. 3.18.3.2; Apollodorus 2.43.7; Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, Comm. Arist. Met. 63.25; Porphyry, Quaest. hom. 35.21; Proclus, Comm. 
Tim. 1.177.14; Stobaeus 1:49.4.2; 2:4.18.53. 

81 The only examples being: Herodotus, Hist. 2.42.17-20; Athanasius, 
Vit. Ant. 26.929.11.17.33; 26.932.3.4.8; Palladius, Hust. laus. 7.6.3; 8.1.1; 
8.1.7; 8.4.3; 8.6.6; Sozomenus, Hist. eccl. 1.14.1.1; 1.14.5.3; 1.14.8.7; Stobaeus 
1.5.16.2; Origen, Cels. 5.41.14; 5.45.1-6; 5.46.11-12; Philoc. 17.3.3; 17.5.11- 
12. Almost all of these examples occur where an author is discussing the god 
as peculiarly Egyptian; note that Plutarch and Origen usually render the name 
as ’Auu.dv when not discussing it in the context of its Egyptian origin, see 
Plutarch, Lys. 20.4.6; 20.5.4-6; 25.3.4; Cim. 18.7.6; Nic. 13.2.2; Alex. 3.1.3; 
26.11.1; 27.5.3; 47-12.2; 50.11.5; 72.3.6 and Origen, Cels. 5.34.14; 5.36.1,3,83 
7.3.2; '7.6.4,6; 7.7.35; Comm. Fo. 6.54.277.5; Or. 4. 2.11-13. 

82 ‘This spelling refers not to the Egyptian god but to the region East of 
the Jordan mentioned in the Bible. See e.g. Eusebius, Praep. ev. 10.14.6.3. 
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tev Aiyurtiwy yAdooav Aéyetat).83 Anyway, assuming that Psel- 
lus has noted the pseudonym correctly, its nominative must be 
Abamé6n, not Abamoun — Saffrey does not account for this, de- 
spite his claim that Iamblichus uses the spelling “Amoun” in the 
De mysteriis. 

Disappointing as it is, there does not appear to be any et- 
ymological meaning behind the pseudonym. The suffix -Bapev 
occurs numerous times in Greek literature, and generally pertains 
to walking/travelling or to feet, which seems wholly irrelevant— 
the term can hardly mean “legless,” unless Iamblichus was in an 
uncharacteristically jocular mood when he invented his guise. *+ 
The term tetpaBcuwv (four-footed) appears in a Greek magical 
text which seems to be quoting a list of divine and magical ep- 
ithets going back as far as the fifth century B.C.E., and it refers 
here to the goat-servant of Demeter;*5 we also find paxpabcuey, 
BoadvuBauoy, BoxyvBauev, and tayvBauev as technical terms in Aris- 
totle (Physiog. 813a3-7). However, all this proves nothing more 
than the fact that Iamblichus would presumably have been famil- 
iar with -Baywv as a word-ending.*° More importantly, we do find 
some contemporary examples of Graeco-Egyptian names ending 
in -aypoy, including “Apammon” in a fourth/fifth century private 
letter from an unknown Christian.*? Iamblichus seems, therefore, 
to have made a sensible choice of an Egyptian-sounding name, 
and we need read no further significance than this into its mean- 
ing. 


83 An exact parallel can be found in Plutarch: “most people believe that 
Amoun is the name given to Zeus in the land of the Egyptians, a name which we, 
with a slight alteration, pronounce as Ammon” (Plutarch, Js. Os. 354c-—d, trans. 
Babbit, LCL). 

84 We owe this mischievous reading to Bob Sharples. 

85 SEG 38 (1988): 524-27, no. 1837; see Jordan (1988). For teteab&pov 
cf. Euripides, Tro. 517; El. 476. 

86 For further occurrences, see e.g. Aeschylus, Cho. 591; frg. 225; Euripi- 
des, Tro. 275; Sophocles, frg. 884; Gregory of Nazianzus, Ep. 2.1.3. 

87 We are grateful to Lene Rubinstein for this, who came across the oc- 
currence of the name Apammon in the Copenhagen Papyri 25 (1981), lines 4 
and 22. Parthey (1857, 1) also lists the examples Cronammon, Heraclammon, 
Parammon, Philammon, Phoebammon, Plusammon, Sarapammon, Sucham- 
mon and Tapammon, although he does not state his sources. 
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4. IAMBLICHUS’S KNOWLEDGE OF EGYPTIAN RELIGION 
AND MYTHOLOGY 


Whatever the meaning of the pseudonym “Abamon,” there can be 
no question but that the man behind the guise has acquired some 
knowledge of Egyptian religion and mythology. While this is not 
of a degree of esotericism or accuracy to raise any serious question 
as to the identification of Iamblichus as the author of the De mys- 
teriis, it is certainly of interest to examine it, and to speculate as to 
the sources from which he may have derived it. 

It is only in Books VII and VIII that “Abamon” turns to 
an explicit exposition of Egyptian theology, so we may confine 
our attention to those passages. In Book VII.1-3, he under- 
takes an allegorical exegesis of four key “symbols” of Egyptian 
religion, “mud,” the lotus, the solar barque, and the zodiac, his 
account in each case according tolerably well with what we know 
of Egyptian beliefs. In the latter two chapters of the book he 
gives some attention to the use of “meaningless names” (éo7- 
ua ovouatx) in magical/theurgic practice, also reasonably in line 
at least with what we find in the Demotic as well as the Greek 
magical papyri. In VIII.3 he purports to give an account of 
Egyptian theology, which poses some rather worse problems. In 
VIII.1, he himself alludes to two sources, the first, one Seleucus, 
of uncertain identity (see note ad loc.), but the second, Manetho, 
probably providing the ultimate answer to the question of Iambli- 
chus’s knowledge of things Egyptian—though he is also familiar 
with the works of the Egyptian Stoic philosopher Chaeremon 
(VIII.4.266), for which, however, he does not have much use. 

Manetho of Sebennytus was a High Priest at Heliopolis un- 
der the first two Ptolemies, flourishing in the first half of the third 
century B.C.E., and through his various works—the Aigyptiaka, 
a history of Egypt up to 323 B.c.E., his Hiera Biblos, or Sacred 
Book, and others—he seems to have constituted the chief con- 
duit of Egyptian lore to the Greek-speaking world. There is really 
nothing in Books VII or VIII that Iamblichus could not have 
picked up from him, or from later authors drawing on him. *8 


88 What we are to make of the 36,525 books of Hermes that Manetho re- 
portedly speaks of (Myst. VIII.1) is a moot point. We have suggested (see note 
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Let us look first, then, at the “symbols” expounded in Book 
VII. “Mud,” to begin with, poses a slight problem, as it is plainly 
a description of what the Egyptians described as the “primeval 
waters” or “Nun.” There is not, however, a serious discrepancy 
here, as the “waters” in question, being viewed by the Egyptians 
as a sort of archetypal Nile, owed precisely their “nutritive and 
fertilizing” quality, emphasized by Iamblichus, to their pervasive 
muddiness. Out of Nun, at any rate, there arises Atum, “the 
Complete One,” who emerges initially as a sort of mud-bank out 
of this primeval Nile. In Utterance 600 of the Pyramid Texts we 
read the following: 


O Atum! When you came into being you rose up as a high hill, 
You shone as the Benben Stone in the temple of the Phoenix in 
Heliopolis. 


Again, in Utterance 587: 


Hail to you, O Atum! 

Hail to you, O Becoming One who came into being of himself! 
You rose up in the your name of high hill, 

You came into being in this your name of Becoming One. 


R. 'T. Rundle Clark, to whom we are indebted for most of the in- 
formation relayed here, comments on these texts: 89 


There was no fixed form for the Primeval Hill. In the Pyza- 
mid Text just quoted it is engraved as a simple hill slope. 
Such an idea could be easily derived from the mounds which 
emerged each year from the waters as the Nile flood re- 
ceded. Soon the muddy hillocks would sprout with weeds 
and begin to teem with insect and animal life. The earth 
itself would seem to be the source of myriads of new crea- 
tures. This, enlarged to cosmic dimensions, is the idea of 
Atum—the complete and all-containing one—the world- 
mound rising out of the primeval ocean, containing within 
it the promise of all that was to come. 


ad loc.) that this might approximate to the total holdings of the temple library at 
Heliopolis, all anonymous texts being piously attributed to Thoth himself, but 
that seems a large number even for a complete ancient library. More probably 
it is simply arithmological mumbo-jumbo perpetrated by Manetho to impress 
the Hellenes. 

89 Rundle Clark (1959, 38). 
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This is Atum, then, in his initial stage. But Iamblichus speaks 
of this primal deity as rising from the flux of matter, and ascend- 
ing into a transcendent state (VII.2.251). Does this correspond to 
anything in the Egyptian account of Atum? 

Atum proceeds to the creation of other gods, initially Shu, 
a male deity, identified with air and light, and Tefnut, a female 
deity, originally representing moisture and mist, but later identi- 
fied also with Ma’at, the World Order; and these in turn create 
other gods, who need not concern us in the present context. Atum 
himself, however, now rises above all this activity, and becomes, 
in the Memphite version of theology, the great god Ptah. Ptah is 
envisaged as presiding over all creation from the heavens, as a self- 
sufficient and eternal pure spirit. To quote Rundle Clark again: °° 


In the Heliopolitan myth the High God Atum was a human 
being, even if his sex was indeterminate. The Memphite 
theology rejects this crude anthropomorphism. Not only is 
god a spirit, but the fundamental principles of the world’s 
organization seem to the author of this document to be ideas 
rather than persons: in the form of Atum there came into being 
heart and there came into being tongue. But the supreme god is 
Ptah, who has endowed all the gods and their ka’s through that 
heart of his which appeared in the form of Horus, and through 
that tongue of his which appeared in the form of Thoth, both of 
which were forms of Ptah. This is, quite clearly, an attempt to 
impose Ptah over Atum, as the highest god. Atum has be- 
come a mere symbol for the aspect of God as the begetter 
of the first pair. All the actors in the primeval drama are as- 
pects of Ptah, the supreme power. 


We do not, fortunately, have to penetrate very far into the intri- 
cacies of Egyptian theology in the present context; it is enough to 
observe that there is evidence here of the concept of an original 
deity who arose from the primeval slime," created a pair of sec- 
ondary gods, and rose into the heavens to become transcendent 
and immaterial. 


9° Rundle Clark (19509, 61). 

9* The primeval waters are described as “slime” in chapter 175 of The 
Book of the Dead, where the original deity, Atum, portrayed as the primeval Ser- 
pent Kematef, is described as “that great surviving serpent, when all mankind 
has returned to the slime.” There are doubtless many other examples. 
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To turn to the second symbol, the lotus: that is also, of 
course, a central symbol of Egyptian theology. It is in the Her- 
mopolite theological system that the lotus figures as a crucial 
symbol of creation. Again, we turn to Rundle Clark: 9 


In spite of the immense prestige of Atum and Ptah, there 
are traces of other ideas, even during the Old Kingdom (i.e. 
c. 2780-2500 B.C.). Of these one of the most interesting is 
the cosmic lotus. In this myth, the waters did not extend in 
all directions, but are to be imagined as a limitless dark sea. 
From the surface emerges an immense lotus bud. It is lu- 
minous even as it rises—as an early hieroglyph shows—but 
with the opening of the bud there emerges the light of the 
world and the sweet perfume of the morning air. This is the 
“redolent flower, the soul of Re,” worshipped at Memphis as 
Nefertum, “the lotus at the nostril of Re.” Strictly, the god is 
not the flower itself but “that great god who is within the lo- 
tus bud of gold.” Hence what rises from the opening flower 
is the world soul, which is the light, life and air and sun... 
The lotus is thus the symbol for the final defeat of the pow- 
ers of the Abyss. In the pictorial symbolism the flower opens 
to reveal the head of the emerging soul, the Divine Child, or, 
in the case of Nefertum, two feathers. 


The god usually depicted as seated upon the lotus was Horus, and 
more particularly Horus the Child, Harpocrates (Hor-pa-khered), 
with his finger in his mouth. But he was, none the less, a figure 
of the supreme god, more or less in the position of the Platonic 
demiurge, precisely as the transcendent ruler of the universe, and 
thus not directly involved in the “mud” of material creation. In 
describing him, “Abamon” employs a number of purely Platonic 
formulations, particularly ceuvoc xat Ky10¢, 93 brepnTAMpévos nat wé- 
voy év aut6), 9+ but that is to be expected, and they are by no means 
unsuitable to Horus as he is conceived of in Egyptian speculation. 

Plutarch, too, is well acquainted with the symbolism of the 
lotus. In his essay On the Oracles at Delphi (400a) he presents 
the poet Sarapion (who is endowed with an Egyptian-sounding 
name, though resident in Athens) as making the following remark, 


9? Rundle Clark (1959, 66-67). 
93 'This is from Plato, Sophist 249a. 
94 For analogues to this, cf. Plato, Resp. 2.381c; Tim. 42e. 
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in connection with the symbolism of a statue that the company is 
contemplating: 


Sarapion remarked that the artisan had represented allegor- 
ically the nurture and birth and exhalation of the sun from 
moisture, whether he had read what Homer says (Od. 3.1): 
up leaped the sun, leaving behind the beauteous waters, or 
whether he had observed that the Egyptians, to show the be- 
ginning of sunrise, paint a very young baby sitting on a lotus 
flower. 


Again, in the essay On Isis and Osiris (355c), Plutarch dismisses 
the idea that the Egyptians believe literally “that the sun rises as 
a new-born baby from the lotus, but they portray the rising of the 
sun in this manner to indicate allegorically the enkindling of the 
sun from the waters.” 

Plutarch, then, like Iamblichus, takes it as obvious that deep 
philosophical insights underlie the symbols of Egyptian religion. 
The case is similar with the well-known image of the Boat of the 
Sun-God (whether Re or Osiris). Re in his royal barque, known 
as “The Boat of Millions of Years,” often accompanied by a mul- 
tiplicity of other gods (such as the Ennead of Heliopolis), is a 
familiar figure on many an Egyptian tomb, and hardly needs fur- 
ther illustration here.95 That Iamblichus is by no means the first 
to allegorize the Sun-Boat is shown, once again, by Plutarch, who 
tells us, at On Isis and Osiris 364c, that “they (sc. the Egyptians) 
say that the sun and moon do not use chariots, but boats in which 
to sail round in their courses; and by this they intimate that the 
nourishment and origin of these heavenly bodies is from mois- 
ture.” We may note here, however, that Plutarch, as in the case 
of the lotus, presents a “physical” allegory, concerned simply with 
the nourishment of the heavenly bodies from moisture, rather 
than a theological one, as does Iamblichus, who focuses rather on 
the piloting of the boat, as a symbol of the demiurgic governance 
of the cosmos. 

Lastly, the Zodiac. Only here do we appear to have a prob- 
lem. There is no evidence in our sources that the Egyptians 


95 In fact the Egyptians assigned two boats to Re, the M’andjet-boat for 
use in the day, and the Mesketet-boat for use in the night, and identified these 
with the two eyes of the sun-god, but Iamblichus would have no use for such 
subtleties. 
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had any concept of the Zodiac as such (though they did postu- 
late a system of “decans,” each representing ten degrees of the 
circuit of the heavens, and thus a third of a zodiacal sign).% It 
seems rather to be of Babylonian provenance, though even that 
is somewhat obscure. It may actually be, in its fully developed 
form, a distinctively Greek concept, only adopted in the Hel- 
lenistic era by Babylonian astronomers. At any rate, at a later 
stage in history, someone (perhaps Manetho?) would seem to have 
taken the Zodiac into Egyptian astronomy, and this was accepted 
by later Egyptophiles. What Iamblichus may be reflecting here, 
in fact, is a late rationalization of the relation, in at least some 
theological texts going back as far as the Middle Kingdom, 97 of 
Amun-Re, or indeed Osiris, as supreme God, to a host of lesser 
deities, which are regarded as his manifestations, this being re- 
lated to the later Platonist concept of particular gods—who are 
his manifestations—being assigned distinct regions of the earth by 
the Demiurge—and that in turn being given an astrological twist 
by association with signs of the Zodiac, which would have an ef- 
fect on individual lives. 

As regards the “meaningless names” (&oyu« dvduertx) dis- 
cussed in the latter two chapters of the book, these are well-known 
from the Greek magical papyri, which have a demotic Egyptian 
provenance, and native Egyptian magicians were just as free with 
these names, as indicated by their presence equally in the Demotic 
papyri and in the Greek—indeed, the evidence of the texts shows 
that the majority of the magicians were bilingual, and proba- 
bly of purely Egyptian ancestry. “Abamon” shows, at various 
points in the work, that he is fully familiar with the milieu from 
which the magical papyri emanate, though he is frequently in- 
volved in criticizing the attitudes of “vulgar” magicians from the 
exalted perspective of the theurgist.9® The use, then, of various 


96 See on this question Neugebauer (1957, index, s.v. “Zodiac”). The 
decans appear first on coffin lids of the Middle Kingdom (1970-1640 B.c.E.), 
but would seem to go back further than that. They are set in relation to a series 
of constellations, thirty-six in number, but these do not correspond to the later 
signs of the Zodiac. 

97 Cf. Rundle Clark (1959). 

98 In this connection, “Abamon’s” recognition in VII.4.256 of the sa- 
credness of the “Assyrian” as well as of the Egyptian language, seems somewhat 
too broadminded for a senior Egyptian cleric (nor, of course, should “Abamon” 
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types of éonua« dvéuetx, whether garbled forms of ancient Egyp- 
tian names,9 long strings of syllables, some palindromes, some 
not,‘'°° or simply sequences of vowels, is a basic feature of Greco- 
Egyptian magical practice. It does not seem to have figured, on 
the other hand, at the higher levels of Egyptian sacred literature— 
though we do find there a doctrine of the creative Word of Atum, 
as supreme god, which gives all entities, divine and human, their 
existence, as well as their names.*°! Iamblichus’s position here 
seems influenced, as much as anything, by that expressed in Trac- 
tate XVI of the Corpus Hermeticum, where “Asclepius” warns 
King Ammon not to translate the present discourse (which is, of 
course, preserved in Greek, and was very probably composed in 
that language) into the language of the Greeks, since their lan- 
guage is devoid of sacred power. 

Let us turn, finally, to the details of Egyptian theology 
given in chapter three of Book VIII, following on the very in- 
teresting account of first principles, which has been discussed 
under the heading of Iamblichus’s metaphysics. In chapter three, 
“Abamon,” “taking another tack” (xa? d&AAyny 88 THEW), but still 
basing himself upon the books of Hermes, produces first a ce- 
lestial deity, Emeph, who is described as “chief of the gods in 
heaven” (tv éxoveavioy DeGy Hyovmevoc), and who is to be charac- 
terized as “an intellect thinking himself, and turning his thoughts 
towards himself.” Now no deity with the name Emeph can be 
identified, so Scott very plausibly advocated emending this to 
Kmeph, who can be identified with the cosmic serpent Km-atef, a 


refer to his own language as “barbarian”). Sacred words of “Assyrian,” Hebrew 
and Aramaic provenance are in fact found quite extensively in the magical pa- 
pyri. 

99 For example, “Archenthechtha” for the Egyptian god Har-Khenty- 
Khet; “Bainchdéch” for ba n kky, “spirit of darkness;” “Harsamosi” for Hr- 
smsw, “Horus the First-born.” 

roo For example, ablanathanalba, akrammachamarei, sesengenbarpha- 
ranges. 

ror Cf. Rundle Clark, (1959, 63-64 and 79). 
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manifestation of Atum, in his capacity as the creator of multiplic- 
ity, the deity who assigns to everything its essence.’°? This may 
be accepted, we believe, as what Iamblichus intended. 1° 

A much worse problem, however, attends the primary deity 
which “Abamon” ranks over Kmeph, and which he calls “Ikton,” 
and identifies with the “partless One” (t6 &v &uepéc), presumably 
the equivalent of the Neoplatonic One, or possibly, in Iambli- 
chus’s particular metaphysical scheme, the lowest element of the 
henadic realm, which is also the presiding monad of the intelli- 
gible realm, the &v év, or “One-Being.” There is, however, no 
senior deity in the Egyptian pantheon with a name even faintly 
resembling Ikton. In the notes ad loc., we have made a tentative 
suggestion of the figure of Irta, who is presented, in the theo- 
logical scheme of Egyptian Thebes, as the son of Kmeph, and 
producer of the Ogdoad of lower gods—but this would involve a 
degree of confusion on Iamblichus’s part. 

Another intriguing possibility presents itself, however. Fol- 
lowing on the description of Ikton as 76 &v &uepéc, we find in the 
manuscripts the phrase 6 gyo. me@tov wayevua. This would have 
to mean “which he (sc. Hermes) calls first spell, or magical pro- 
cedure’—which, while not completely meaningless, makes very 
little sense. Thomas Gale proposed emending péyevyx to watev- 
ua, “bringing to birth” (with which peyevu« would in fact have 
been pronounced more or less identically in Iamblichus’s day, as 
in modern Greek), and this is accepted by Des Places. Now this 
in turn might not seem to make much sense, but it actually fits 
rather well the case of a deity called hy, the first-born of the god- 
dess Hathor, who represents the face of the sky, usually portrayed 
as a celestial cow. Ihy himself is the Sun, conceived of as a child 
emerging from his mother every day at dawn, which would give 
point to the title watevya«.1°4 It is possible that some exegete of 
Egyptian wisdom such as Manetho picked on Ihy as a candidate 


ro2, Cf. Rundle Clark (1959, 50-52). 

™°3 Kmeph also occurs in the Magical papyri, e.g. PGM III. 142; 
IV. 1705, 2094, identified further with Osiris, and with the Agathos Daimon, 
or “Good Spirit.” 

ro4’ Cf. Rundle Clark (1959, 85-86), who gives the text of a hymn in hon- 
our of Ihy, in which he is presented both as a child coming forth from the womb 
of Hathor, and as a supreme deity. 
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for the position of supreme God, but one would still have to ex- 
plain the latter part of the Iamblichan title, -kton. Ihy, therefore, 
remains something of a long shot. 

What follows, on the other hand, is thoroughly in accord 
with known Egyptian doctrine. The demiurgic intellect, already 
identified with Kmeph, or Kem-atef, is now declared to be mani- 
fested as Amun-Re, Ptah, or Osiris, according to the aspect of his 
power that is being emphasized. Of course, the situation is more 
complicated than this, since the priesthoods of the various rival 
centres, Heliopolis, Thebes, Memphis and so on, were all liable 
to promote their favourite god over all others, but broadly there is 
a recognition of the equivalence of these deities. A passage of the 
Memphite Theology, for example, runs as follows: *°5 


In the form of Atum there came into being heart and there 
came into being tongue. But the supreme god is Ptah, who 
has endowed all the gods, and their ka’s, through that heart 
of his which appeared in the form of Horus and through that 
tongue of his which appeared in the form of Thoth, both of 
which were forms of Ptah. 


This does not yet bring Osiris into the picture (though it does 
bring in Horus), but it is not difficult to see how he could be in- 
cluded. Originally, it must be said, Osiris was a “younger” god, 
belonging to the fourth generation, after Atum, then Shu and 
Tefnut, and then Geb (the Earth) and Nut (the Sky), whose son 
he was; but following on the end of the Old Kingdom (c. 2000 
B.C.E.), there began a tendency to “universalize” Osiris, a pro- 
cess which reaches its full flowering in the New Kingdom period 
(c.1540-1075 B.C.E.), where he becomes the counterpart of the 
celestial god Amun-Re. Osiris is essentially a chthonic deity, but 
he is also responsible for fertility, in particular the fertility re- 
sulting from the Nile Flood, and as such “Abamon’s” epithet 
“productive of goods” (a&ya0@v 8& mountuxdc) is entirely suitable to 
him. 

Following on this, “Abamon” makes mention of a group of 
eight gods, four male and four female, which exercise rule over 
“the elements in the realm of generation, and the powers resident 
in them.” This would seem to refer to the Ogdoad of Hermopolis, 


TS Quoted by Rundle Clark (1959, 61). 
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a group of eight primordial gods worshipped in that city. '°° Orig- 
inally, these gods were rather the source of all higher and more 
articulated deities than dependent on them, but in later times they 
came to be seen as subordinate to Thoth, or to Amun-Re. As 
regards the Moon, Thoth, once again, is the deity most gener- 
ally associated with it, but there are also connections recorded 
with Osiris, Shu and Khonsu. There was actually a Khonsu Cos- 
mogony emanating from Thebes,*'°7 in which Khonsu, normally 
the moon-god, is identified with Ptah, and made to preside over 
the Ogdoad. It may indeed be Khonsu that “Abamon” has in 
mind here. 

Below these gods, we come to the so-called “decans,” !°° the 
thirty-six sections, covering ten degrees each, into which the cir- 
cuit of the heaven is divided in Egyptian astronomy/astrology. 
There are divinities presiding over each of these,'°? but Abamon 
refers only to a deity who presides over all of them together, and 
that is probably Osiris. 

The remainder of Book VIII constitutes a rebuttal of Por- 
phyry’s allegation that Egyptian religion involves rigid subordina- 
tion to the inexorable rule of Fate (VIII.6). This is more explicitly 
based on the Hermetic writings than is the account of Egyptian 
theology, and so rather less relevant to our present theme, but we 
may note, in the surviving corpus, a doctrinal position close to 
that of Iamblichus here set out, for instance, in Corp. herm. 16, a 
discourse of Asclepius to King Ammon, where it is specified (in 


106 Names usually given as: Amun and Amaunet, representing 
“hiddenness;” Huh and Hauhet, representing “formlessness;” Kuk and 
Kauket, “darkness,” and Nun and Naunet, “the watery abyss.” Cf. Lesko in 
Shafer (1991, 94-95). 

to7 Cf. Lesko in Shafer (1991, 105-6). 

108 We should note that, before turning to the decans, “Abamon” speaks 
of divisions of the cosmos into two, four, and twelve, and after them, a division 
into “twice that” (i.e. seventy-two). It is not clear to what these refer, but one 
could conjecture Night and Day, the four seasons, the twelve months—and per- 
haps some system of “half-decans,” presiding over five-day “weeks.” 

ro9 Sirius, the Dog-Star (e.g. Sopdet), and Orion (e.g. Sah) were the 
dominant constellations in relation to the decans, and both were worshipped as 
gods, Sirius because its rising coincided with the annual inundation, while the 
rising of Orion in the southern sky signaled the beginning of the new season of 
growth. 
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chapter 15) that the higher, rational soul rises above cosmic influ- 
ences, all other aspects of man being subject to the rule of astral 
gods and daemons. 


5. THE NATURE AND CONTENTS OF THE DE MYSTERIIS 


If we ask ourselves to what genre of literature the De mysteriis 
belongs, the answer must be—as indeed is indicated by the true 
title of the work'*°—to that of “Problems and Solutions” (apor- 
iai kai lyseis, or zétémata). Cast though it is in epistolary form, 
it is essentially a series of replies to a set of aporiai proposed by 
Porphyry, about the nature of the gods, or of the divine realm in 
general, and the proper mode of our worship of them. Such a 
literary genre is by no means unexampled in later Platonism: Por- 
phyry himself had composed both Questions on Homer (Homerika 
zétémata), and a Collection of Questions on Rhetoric (Synagégé tén 
rhétorikén zétématén), as well as a book of Miscellaneous Questions 
(Symmikta zétémata), many of which concern philosophical top- 
ics; and, much later, the last head of the Academy, Damascius, 
composed a work of Problems and Solutions (aportai kai lyseis) on 
First Principles. The genre stretches back to the early Hellenistic 
period and beyond, so there is nothing very unusual in Iambli- 
chus’s adoption of it here. 

The present division of the work into books dates only from 
the Renaissance. It was in fact Scutellius, the second translator 
of the work into Latin in 1556 (after Ficino’s version of 1497), 
who is responsible for this (along with the acceptance of Ficino’s 
rather tendentious new title, De mysteris Aegyptiorum, Chaldaeo- 
rum, Assyriorum), and this arrangement was adopted by Thomas 
Gale in his editio princeps of 1678. The division into ten ‘books’ 
(of very unequal length), while not seriously misleading (as being 
based largely on natural breaks in Iamblichus’s exposition), does, 
however, somewhat obscure the original structure of Iamblichus’s 
work. 


tro "That is to say, The Reply of the Master Abamon to the Letter of Por- 
phyry to Anebo, and the Solutions to the Questions it Contains. This, it must be 
said, was pointed out first in modern times by Johannes Geffcken (1920, 67). 
The matter has been discussed illuminatingly by H. D. Saffrey in a number of 
articles (1973, 1992, and 1993). 
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Iamblichus’s methodology is outlined at I.1.3-4 (cf. I.5.15.1- 
2), where he states that he will answer Porphyry appropriately 
with reference to each of the three categories of theology, philos- 
ophy and theurgy. Theological issues are apparently discernible 
even to Porphyry and hence, according to Iamblichus, require 
less examination (I.1.4.1-4); philosophical issues, which contain 
inherent contradictions, must be examined accordingly (I.1.4.5— 
7); but questions which require a theurgic answer necessitate an 
exposition of all the appropriate rites (I.1.4.7-9). Iamblichus 
warns that his discussion will therefore be lengthy and eclectic 
(1.1.4.10-12; cf. I1V.1.180 and V.5.205—206), and cites the vari- 
ous authorities to which he will turn for doctrine (I.1.4-5).17* The 
wisdom of the Chaldaean sages can be gleaned from infinite an- 
cient writings (I.2.5); the theories of the philosophers “according 
to the ancient stelae of Hermes,” which were handed down from 
the Egyptians and known to Plato and Pythagoras, are another 
good source (I.1.2-3; I.2.5-6; VII.2.250; VIII.1; VIII.4.266). In 
truth, Iamblichus’s references to the Chaldaean Oracles and the 
notions preserved in the Corpus Hermeticum are largely sweep- 
ing and general, but their influence on him is undeniable, and an 
awareness of their contents essential for a full understanding of 
the De mysteriis. Finally, Iamblichus mentions that some peo- 
ple rely on silly arguments or common assumptions (1.1.5), but is 
confident that he will demonstrate the absurdity of all such false 
ideas or generally-held misconceptions as Porphyry may care to 
raise (1.2.6; cf. I].11.96; II1.13.129-130; III.22.153; IV.5.187; 
V.13.216; X.2.286). 

We should remember that Iamblichus felt that his task of 
producing a written defence of theurgy was inherently impossi- 
ble.t!? While he agrees to expound this divine process as far as is 
possible (I.2.6—7), it becomes ever clearer during the course of the 
De mysteriis exactly how uncomfortable he is with the medium of 
intellectual discourse when it comes to the miraculous. He con- 
centrates on highlighting the signs (oyyetx) by which Porphyry 
will be able to recognise true theurgy when he sees it, and argues 
that the only way Porphyry will gain the understanding which he 


™ Cf. Proclus at Theol. plat. 1.4.20.1-25, who claims Plato as his model 
of eclecticism. 

™2 According to Plato’s Seventh Letter (341¢), the truth about the high- 
est things does not admit of verbal expression and hence writing is best avoided. 
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seeks is by participating in the divine rites—philosophical spec- 
ulation is futile. Throughout the work, he thus urges Porphyry 
to replace verbal discourse and learning with a superior kind of 
yv@ouc, that which comes with the experience of revelation. The 
contents of the work are as follows: 


I. “Abamon” makes a general appeal to Aegypto-Chaldaean 
wisdom (I.1-2), before making some attempt to define the vari- 
ous entities in the late Neoplatonic hierarchy. He starts by placing 
the soul in the context of this divine hierarchy (1.3), but soon 
reminds us that the Good and the soul are extremes, hence the 
need for intermediaries (I.5-7). The first quaestio is dealt with 
from I.4 to II.2: what is the correct manner of classifying divine 
beings? First, the definitive properties of beings are overviewed 
(1.4), and there is a rejection of various false methods of differen- 
tiation between them (I.8—10); the gods, even celestial ones, are 
defined as superior to the intermediaries in their relationship with 
matter (I.16-17; 19-20) and are immune to all passions and disor- 
der (I.12—14; 21); they are also exempt from the responsibilities of 
evil (1.18); the differences between the gods and the beings below 
them means that prayer must be investigated as a means of com- 
munication (I.15), and true theurgy is initially described (1.11). 


II. A detailed account of the various divine epiphanies of- 
fers us a more tangible means of differentiating between the divine 
orders via their appearance, and this “Abamon” provides for 
us in Book II. Beginning at II.3, he discusses the epiphanies 
within various categories of assessment: their simplicity or variety 
(11.3.70.7—71.7); their changeability (II.3.71.7—72.9) and stabil- 
ity or disorder (I1.3.72.10—-73.4); their movement, (I1.4.79.1- 
5), speed (I1.4.74.9-75.7), dimension (II.4.75.8-76.10), clarity 
(11.4.76.11-77.7), subtlety (11.8.86.4-87.10), beauty (11.3.73.5- 
74.8), luminosity (I1.4.77.8-14) and fulguration (I1.4.77.15-78.13). 
Iamblichus also points out that the epiphanies are all accom- 
panied by various other visible escorts (II.7.83.9-84.14) which 
reveal their allotments (II.7.85.1-86.3). He assesses their emotive 
effects (II.3.71.7-15) and their powers of purification (II.5.79.6- 
12), adding that this comes ultimately from the gods (II.5.79.13- 
80.3) and is proven through the consumption of matter by the 
epiphanies (II.5.80.12—81.9); he remarks on the benefits bestowed 
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by the epiphanies (I1.6.81.10—83.8) and their effects on the dispo- 
sitions and the natures of the spectators (II.9.87.11-g0.5).1%3 


Ill. In this lengthy book, “Abamon” addresses Porphyry’s 
third major question, “What happens in predicting the future?” 
To do this, he focuses on the details of mantic ritual, most es- 
pecially on divine inspiration in its various forms. He examines 
divination in sleep (III.2-3), Oeopopta, possession and its signs 
(III.4-7), oracular inspiration (III.11) and the bringing of light 
(gwtayoyta) (11.14). Dubious forms of ritual are exposed as false 
friends, among these the process of standing on magical charac- 
ters (III.13) and divination via instinct or the analysis of natural 
events (III.15—16; 26-27); the supposed therapeutic effects of mu- 
sic are contrasted with the truly divine effects of the Korybantic 
rites (III.g—-10), as is mere hysteria with divine ecstasy (III.25). 
False apparitions are the result of bad practice (III.28—29) rather 
than genuine theurgy, which occurs only as a result of divine con- 
descension (III.17—24). Daemonic activity is always dangerous, 
but tends to be triggered by evil human practices leading to evil 
daemonic inspiration (III.30-31). 


IV. The fourth book addresses some thorny questions on the 
less pleasant side of life, such as how one might explain the ori- 
gins of evil, especially given the notion of universal sympathy 
(IV .6-7; 10-13). “Abamon” makes good use of some well-trodden 
philosophical paths, highlighting the differences between human 
justice and divine justice (IV.5), and arguing for the precedence 
of the Universal over the Particular (IV.8-9). He also tackles the 
question of how men may command the gods during theurgic rit- 


ual (IV.1-4). 


Vv. Sacrifice is examined in Book V, and “Abamon” centres 
his discussion around two crucial queries: how sacrifice works 
and, within this, why there are so many seeming contradic- 
tions within the process itself (V.1). How, for instance, can it 
be that sacrificial fumes are of benefit to the immaterial gods 
(V.1-4; V.10-V.12)? He tackles what he sees as the common 
misconceptions about sacrifice (V.5—8) before elaborating his own 
radical explanations on true theurgic sacrifice (V.g-10; V.14- 
V.23.232.9). At V.23-V.25 he offers two further comments and 


™3 'These twenty categories are highlighted by Saffrey (1973, 281-95). 
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a conclusion on the process of sacrifice, and at V.26 we find a di- 
gression on prayer. 


VI. Book VI examines further some sticky questions raised 
by Porphyry about the process and effects of sacrifice, namely the 
contradiction in ancient thought about death as a pollutant and 
sacrifice as a process of purification, plus the issue of how evil 
daemonic spirits may be lured by sacrificial fumes. “Abamon” an- 
swers with reference to the difference between human and animal 
souls and the vessels which they vacate on death (VI.1—2), and to 
the more slippery notion that sacrifice is about the power of life 
rather than death (VI.3—4). He declares that the possible response 
of evil daemonic spirits to sacrifice is an entirely separate matter 
from the responses of the gods (VI.5—7). 


VII. Book VII looks at Egyptian symbolism, offering an alle- 
gorical interpretation of three popular symbols (VII.1-2), some 
comments on the zodiac (VII.3) and on the sacred barbarian 
names (VII.4-s). 


VIII. A brief Iamblichean take on the key points of “Egyptian” 
theology, looking at the Primary Cause, the One, the divine 
Father of the First Intelligibles and the gods (VIII.1-3), then 
Hermetic astrology and fatality (VITI.4-8). 


IX. Some remarks on the personal daemon which, “Abamon” 
warns, is another issue which must be examined theurgically and 
not intellectually (IX.1-2). The personal daemon is what ties us 
to fate (IX.3-7). It is unique to each of us (IX.8—9) and assigned 
by the gods (IX. 10). 


X. In conclusion, “Abamon” emphasises, against Porphyry’s 
implications, that the only true good is union with the gods (X.1) 
and the only route to this is theurgy (X.2-3); only the mantic pro- 
cess can, eventually, free us from the bonds of fate (X.4-6). He 
ends with a prayer and exhortation (X.8). 


Iamblichus, De mysterits 
Text and Translation 


[1] 


<Ileoi tév alyuntioy uvotnotwmv> 


Totéov btu 6 yiAdoogoc Loduhoc, tnournuatiCwr tac tod meyd- 1 
Aov IThativov *Evveddac, Aéyer tt 6 dvttyed~wr moc thy meoxEeuévyy 
too IToegveiov éniotoAny 6 Beonéoids éotw "TduBdiyoc, ual did tO tHE 
4 t > ~ +S / ig 7 id > 14 A 
bno0bEcews oixetov xal axddovdor dnoxoiveta nedownoy Atyvatiov Twd¢ 
"ABdppovoc GAdd nai to tho AéEews uoupatinoy ual GpooLotixoy xal TO 5 
tov &yvoldy moaypatixdy xal yAapvoedy nai éyBovr waotvost tov ITodudov 
xalads xai xolvarta nai iotoejoarta. 





"ABdppwvos didacxdiov nods tiv Iloopveiov medc “AveBd ért- 1 
otodlny dsduototc nal THY év abth anoonudtor Advoetc. 


1 Titulus recens; verus titulus adest, I.1-2. (Scholion praevium) N. B. 
— Paginae (aegyptiacis typis indicatae) sunt Parthey, lineae autem nostrae intra 
paginam quamque partheianam. E silentio concludendum est textum nostrum 
cum lectione V et M convenire. || 1-7 Praeambulum hic habet V, i. m. inf. 
M || 1 6M:o0m.V || 5 ’"ABé&upwvos] ’AB&urovog VM | xoumotixdy M: 
ovpuavtixoy V onuavetexdy cj. F (probante Sicherl) pavtixdyv cj. Bidez || [1].1 
"ABadumavos | “ABauwvosc VM 


<ON THE MYSTERIES OF EGYPT> 


The Reply of the Master Abamon to the Letter of Porphyry to 
Anebo, and the Solutions to the Questions it Contains’ 


* Des Places begins his edition of the text with a prefatory note from 
Michael Psellus that reads as follows: “It should be noted that the philosopher 
Proclus, in the course of his commentary on the E'nneads of the great Plotinus, 
says that the author of the response to the letter of Porphyry here set out is ac- 
tually the divinely-inspired Iamblichus, and that it is by reason of suitability to 
the subject-matter that he adopts the persona of an Egyptian, Abamon. But in 
fact both the conciseness and pithiness of the style and the precision and in- 
spired quality of the concepts testify to the fact that Proclus’s judgement and 
information was excellent.” This appellation is found at the head of Psellus’s 
eleventh-century MS, and the scholion heads both V and M. For more detail, 
see our “Introduction,” and Thillet (1968, 173). 


[2] 


[3] 
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1 GOedc 6 tév Adyor Hyeudy, “Houric, ndda dédoxta nals dn- 
aot toic isgetow eivat xowds 6 O& thc nei Deby GAnOwijc émtotyHuns 
mooeotnxws eic gotw 6 adtdc | &v Chow? @ OF “ai ot HuétEoot MEdyovot 
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BOOK I 


1 Hermes, the god who presides over rational discourse, 
has long been considered, quite rightly, to be the common pa- 
tron of all priests; he who presides over true knowledge about the 
gods is one and the same always and everywhere. It is to him 
that our ancestors in particular dedicated the fruits of their wis- 
dom, attributing all their own writings to Hermes.” And if we, 
for our part, receive from this god our due share of favour, such 
as we are capable of receiving, you, for your part, do well in lay- 
ing before the priests questions about theology, such as they love 
to deal with,3 and which pertain to their expertise;+ and, at the 
same time, assuming that the letter sent to my student Anebo may 
be addressed equally well to me, it is reasonable for me to grant 
you a true reply to your enquiries. For it would not be right for 
Pythagoras and Plato and Democritus and Eudoxus and many 
other of the Hellenes of old5 to have been granted suitable in- 
struction by the scribes of their time,® but for you, in our time, 
who have the same purpose as they, to fail of guidance at the hands 
of those who are accounted public teachers now. So, in view of 


? The exact identity of Hermes named here is deliberately ambiguous. 
“Abamon” exploits the supposed attributes of both the Greek Hermes and the 
(semi)-divine Hermes Trismegistus, a late-antique amalgam of Thoth and Her- 
mes. Thoth was supposedly the divine scribe of ritual texts and formulae, the 
inventor of writing, guardian of wisdom, knowledge and science. The Greek 
Hermes’s defining characteristic in the Hellenistic period was as the interpreter 
of divine will to humanity, and to the Stoics he symbolised the creative Aédyoc. 
See Fowden (1986, 22-24, 201-2) and our “Introduction.” 

3 Or, accepting Sicherl’s (1957) conjecture wc etddéou for wo prAotdon, “as 
being the experts.” 

4 If that is the meaning of the rather troublesome phrase ei¢ yvéouv. 

5 There are traditions connected with all of these great men visiting 
Egypt. For Pythagoras, cf. Herodotus 2.81; Isocrates, Bus. 28; Diodorus 
Siculus 1.69.4; 92.2; 98.2 (from Hecataeus of Abdera); for Plato, Cicero, 
Fin. 5.29.87; Resp. 1.10.16; Diodorus Siculus 1.96.2; for Democritus and Eu- 
doxus, ibid., and for Democritus, Diogenes Laertius 9.35. Proclus (Theol. plat. 
1.5.25-26) claims that Plato received perfect knowledge concerning the gods 
from Pythagorean and Orphic doctrines. 

© Reading tepoypauuartéwv for the icpoypayudtev of the MSS. 
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this, Iam presenting myself to take up the discussion; and you, for 
your part, if you will, imagine that the same person is now reply- 
ing to you as he to whom you wrote; or, if it seems better to you, 
posit that it is I who discourses with you in writing, or any other 
prophet of the Egyptians—for it makes no difference. Or better 
still, I think, dismiss from your mind the speaker, whether he be 
better or worse,’ and consider what is said, whether it be true or 
false, rousing up your intellect to the task with a will. 

At the outset, perhaps we should identify the number and 
types of problem set before us. We should also examine from 
what theological perspectives the questions are being raised, and 
demonstrate what are the branches of knowledge according to 
which they are being pursued. 

Some questions, then, call for the clarification of issues 
which have been wrongly confused, while others concern the rea- 
son why various things are the way they are, and are thought of 
in such a way; others, again, draw one’s attention in both direc- 
tions at once, since they contain an inherent contradiction; and 
still others call for an exposition of our whole mystical system.® 
This being the case, they are taken from many perspectives, and 
from very various branches of knowledge. 

Some, in fact, require us to address them on the basis of the 
traditions of the sages of Chaldaea; others will derive their so- 
lution from the teachings of the prophets of Egypt; and others 
again, which relate to the speculations of the philosophers, need 
to be answered on that basis.? There are also some that, deriving 
from other opinions not worthy of note, involve one in unseemly 
controversy, while others are drawn from the common concep- 
tions of men.'° Each of these problems, then, appear in complex 
aspects, and are variously related to one another, and for all these 


7 For this as a dramatic device in oratory, cf. Demosthenes 59.115. 

8 That is to say, the system of theurgy. 

9 'The “sages of Chaldaea” here is a reference, of course, to the Chal- 
daean Oracles, while “the prophets of Egypt” will be substantially the Her- 
metic Corpus. As for (Hellenic) philosophy, we shall see on many occasions 
“Abamon” exhibiting a good knowledge both of Platonism and of the teaching 
of other schools. 

to The identity of odx d&&twv Adyou So€xouctov is not clear, but could 
be a reference to the beliefs of vulgar magic; the same might be true of the 
“common conceptions” (xotvat évvotat) mentioned next at 1.2.6.5 (cf. 1.5.5.3). 
Cf. below n. 16. 
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reasons demand a mode of exposition which will organise them 
suitably. 

2 We therefore propose both to transmit to you truthfully 
our opinion <concerning>"! the ancestral doctrines of the Assyr- 
ians,'? and to reveal our own views clearly to you, drawing by 
reasoning some from the innumerable writings of antiquity, and 
others from the limited corpus*3 in which the ancients later gath- 
ered the totality of their knowledge of things divine. 

Yet if you put forward a philosophical question, we will set- 
tle this also for you by recourse to the ancient stelae of Hermes, 
to which Plato before us, and Pythagoras too, gave careful study 
in the establishment of their philosophy, ‘+ while problems derived 
from alien’ sources or of a self-contradictory and contentious in- 
spiration we will solve gently and harmoniously—or else we will 
make clear their absurdity. Such, again, as proceed from com- 
mon conceptions?!° we will try to discuss with both understanding 


™ Reading meet before t& with Gale. An alternative, however, would be 
to excise THY Yy@uxyy, and cut “our opinion concerning.” 

'2 "That is, the Chaldaeans: Cremer (1969, 8 n. 8, 9-10) points out that 
these terms are synonymous in the De mysteriis. See Herodotus, Hist. 1.181-185 
on the “Chaldaeans” of Babylonia, and for “Chaldaean” as synonymous with 
“astrologer,” see Aristotle, frg. 35. 

3 This merepxouévov BrBAtov may be a reference to something like our 
present Hermetic Corpus, as opposed to the fabled 20,000 or 36,525 books 
of Hermes, of which he makes mention in VIII.1. Confusingly, however, 
“Abamon” is supposedly still discussing the Chaldaeans at this point. 

™ Reference is made to orfAu by Proclus at Comm. Tim. 1.102.20-22, 
where he comments on the remark of the Egyptian priest at Plato, Tim. 22b: 
“O Solon, Solon, you Hellenes remain always children!” but without the ex- 
plicit assertion that Plato or Pythagoras studied them. On the other hand, in 
Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras 7-8, we have quite an elaborate tale of Pythago- 
ras’s Egyptian studies, but without mention of otc. 

"5 The precise significance of &AAédqmuaAx here is not quite clear. Does 
“Abamon” mean “non-Greek,” “non-Egyptian,” or just “non-philosophical”? 
At all events, it is intended as an arch put-down of Porphyry. 

© yowal évvolat are presumably the same as the xowval brorhers at the 
end of the previous chapter. Cf. Proclus, Theol. plat. 1.110.17-111.24; Julian, 
Or. 6.188d; Porphyry, Abst. 1.52.3-4. 
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and clarity. Some of these, such as require experience of ac- 
tions’? for their accurate understanding, it will not be possible !® 
<to deal with adequately> by words alone; others which are re- 
plete with intellectual insight!9 <we will not be able> to clarify 
<completely> but one can reveal noteworthy indications, ?° on the 
basis of which both you and those like you can be led intellectu- 
ally to the essence of true being. Of such, finally, as are accessible 
to processes of logical reasoning we will spare no effort in making 
a full demonstration. We will provide, in an appropriate man- 
ner, explanations proper to each, dealing in a theological mode 
with theological questions and in theurgical terms with those con- 
cerning theurgy, while philosophical issues we will join with you 
in examining in philosophical terms.?* And of these last, such as 
extend to the primal causal principles we will bring to light by 
pursuing them in accordance with the first principles, while such 
as concern ethics or the goals of human existence we will deal with 
as required, in an ethical mode; and we will deal in similar fashion 
with all other types of question, in due order. And now let us turn 
to your questions. 

3 You say first, then, that you “concede the existence of 
the gods”: but that is not the right way to put it. For an innate 
knowledge about the gods is coexistent with our nature, and is su- 
perior to all judgement and choice,?* reasoning and proof. This 


"7 Namely, theurgy. 

*8 We accept Gale’s conjecture &8bvarov for the MSS Svvaréy, but there 
may bea deeper corruption. There are lacunae in both V and M in this passage. 

9 yoeo&k Oeweta, a favourite term of Iamblichus in his commentary on 
Aristotle’s Categories; cf. Dillon (1997). In the lacuna that follows, “Abamon” 
presumably says that it is not possible to clarify these problems fully for the 
uninitiated. 

7° Namely, of the vocp& Oewpta. 

21 'This three-way distinction between theurgical, theological, and philo- 
sophical modes of discourse is quite common in Proclus’s commentaries and in 
his Platonic Theology. Cf. Dillon (1991); Smith (1993). Again, we see an elab- 
orate put-down of Porphyry: the truths of theurgy are beyond him due to his 
sceptical mind-set, and even the higher truths of theology may be beyond his 
pedestrian capabilities. 

22 “Abamon” here makes use of two terms basic to the ancient philoso- 
phy of mind, xptorg and mpoatpeotc. The argument in favour of the natural belief 
in gods is ultimately of Stoic provenance. 
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knowledge is united from the outset with its own cause, and ex- 
ists in tandem with the essential striving of the soul towards the 
Good. 

Indeed, to tell the truth, the contact we have with the di- 
vinity is not to be taken as knowledge. Knowledge, after all, is 
separated (from its object) by some degree of otherness.?3 But 
prior to that knowledge, which knows another as being itself 
other, there is the unitary connection with the gods that is natu- 
ral <and indivisible>.*+ We should not accept, then, that this is 
something that we can either grant or not grant, nor admit to it 
as ambiguous (for it remains always uniformly in actuality), nor 
should we examine the question as though we were in a position 
either to assent to it or to reject it; for it is rather the case that we 
are enveloped by the divine presence, and we are filled with it, and 
we possess our very essence by virtue of our knowledge that there 
are gods. 

And I make the same argument to you also as regards the su- 
perior classes of being?5 which follow upon the gods, I mean the 
daemons and heroes and pure souls; for in respect of them also 
one should always assume one definite account of their essence, 
and reject the indeterminacy and instability characteristic of the 
human condition;?° one should also avoid the inclination to one 
side of an argument rather than another, resulting from the bal- 
anced antithesis of reasonings; for such a procedure is alien to 
the first principles of reason and life, and tends towards a sec- 
ondary level of reality, such as belongs rather to the potentiality 
and contrariety of the realm of generation. The higher beings, by 
contrast, one should grasp with a uniform mode of cognition. 


73 'This argument recalls that of Plotinus as to why knowledge, even self- 
knowledge, is incompatible with the absolute unity and simplicity of the One; 
see esp. E'nn. 5.3. 

24 Accepting Ficino’s filling of a small lacuna in the MSS. 

75 Or “greater kinds” (xpetttova evn), one of Iamblichus’s best-known 
areas of interest, discussed in detail below. See further De an. §7; §26; §40 
Finamore-Dillon (ap. Stobaeus 1:365; 1:377-378; 1:455 Wachsmuth). 

26 If Séctg here can mean something like “lot” or “destiny.” Other- 
wise, one might accept Boulliau’s conjecture pboewe for the décewe of the MSS, 
though it is not palaeographically plausible. 
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So then, to the eternal companions of the gods, let there 
correspond also the innate cognition of them; even as they them- 
selves possess a being of eternal identity, so too let the human soul 
join itself to them in knowledge on the same terms, not employ- 
ing conjecture or opinion or some form of syllogistic reasoning, 77 
all of which take their start from the plane of temporal reality, to 
pursue that essence which is beyond all these things, but rather 
connecting itself to the gods with pure and blameless reasonings, 
which it has received from all eternity from those same gods. You, 
however, seem to think that knowledge of divinity is of the same 
nature as a knowledge of anything else, and that it is by the bal- 
ancing of contrary propositions that a conclusion is reached, as in 
dialectical discussions. But the cases are in no way similar. The 
knowledge of the gods is of a quite different nature, and is far re- 
moved from all antithetical procedure, and does not consist in the 
assent to some proposition now, nor yet at the moment of one’s 
birth, but from all eternity it coexisted in the soul in complete 
uniformity.?° 

So this, then, is what I have to say to you about the first prin- 
ciple in us, from which anyone, who is to say or hear anything 
about the classes of being superior to us, must take a start. 

4 As for the properties which you enquire about as per- 
taining to each of the superior classes, which distinguish them 
from each other, if you understand the properties as specific dif- 
ferences distinguished from one another by dichotomy within the 
same genus, as for example “rational” and “irrational” within the 
genus “Animal,” we will never accept the existence of proper- 
ties in this sense in the case of beings who have no community 
of essence, nor division into sub-species of the same rank, and 
which do not exhibit the synthesis of an indefinite element that is 
common, and a particular element that defines.?9 But if you un- 
derstand “property,” on the assumption that you are dealing with 


27 “Abamon” here combines the two modes of cognition proper to the 
lower half of the line simile in Republic 6, cixact«x and d6€«, with Aristotelian 
syllogistic, also regarded by Neoplatonists as a mode of reasoning proper only 
to the physical realm. 

28 It seems more logical to end the chapter here, but Ficino’s chapter- 
division comes after the next sentence. 

29 “Abamon” seems here to be running through the various Aristotelian 


and Platonist techniques of definition. 
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primary and secondary entities that differ from each other in their 
whole nature and by entire genus, as a simple state delimited in 
itself, then this concept of property makes some sense; for these 
will certainly each be separate and simple, as totally transcendent 
properties of beings which exist eternally. But your question is 
imperfectly phrased; for you should have asked what properties 
there are first in respect of essence, then in respect of potency, and 
then again in respect of activity.3° As it is, in the way that you have 
posed the question, you have mentioned only the activities. So it 
is only in respect of their lowest aspects that you are seeking to 
establish their differentiating property, leaving uninvestigated the 
primary and most noble aspects of their distinctness. 

There arises at this point the question of active and passive 
motions, which involves a distinction most unsuitable for estab- 
lishing the differentiating characteristic of the superior classes of 
being. For in none of them is there present the contrast between 
action and passivity, but their activities are considered to be ab- 
solute and unalterable and free from any relation to an opposite; 
in consequence, we do not accept as being relevant to their case 
motions which involve an agent and a patient. For not even in the 
case of the soul do we admit that self-motion, which arises from 
a moving and a moved element, but rather we take it be a sim- 
ple and essential motion proper to itself alone, and not bearing 
any relation to anything else, transcending the opposition between 
acting upon itself and being acted upon by itself. Is it likely, then, 
that in the case of the classes superior to the soul, one would put 
up with distinguishing their properties according to active or pas- 
sive motions? 

Furthermore, your addition of the phrase “or of their acci- 
dents” 3! is inappropriate to these entities. In the case of compos- 
ite entities, certainly, and of such as are involved with others or in 


3° “Abamon” scores a debating point here by making use of the dis- 
tinction between essence, potency/potentiality and actuality/activity (odcta - 
Svvapts - évéorvvera), something that we see employed as a structuring principle 
throughout the De mysteriis and elsewhere in Iamblichus’s works, in particular 
the De anima. Cf. Shaw (1995, 78-79) and see below II.3 and note ad loc. 

3% Tlaperéuevoc is a logical term denoting the necessary or accidental 
consequence of something, cf. Aristotle, Soph. elench. 168b30. Here it is used 
in the sense of “accident.” 
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others, and of entities which are comprised by others, some ele- 
ments are to be conceived of as principal and others as accessory, 
and some as forming part of the essence in question, while others 
supervene upon essences (for, in that case, a certain structuring 
of these takes place, and a degree of incompatibility and distance 
comes between them); but in the case of the superior classes of be- 
ing everything is conceived as pertaining to essence, and it is the 
whole totality which exists principally; it exists separately by it- 
self, and does not depend upon other things or reside in them. So 
there is in their case nothing that is an accident; and thus their dis- 
tinguishing features cannot be characterised in this way. 

And here again, at the end of your question, you confuse3? 
the natural distinction; for the question asks “how essences may 
be recognised by their activities and their physical movements 
and their accidents.” But in fact the case is quite the opposite; for 
if activities and motions were constitutive of essences, then these 
would determine their specific differences. But if it is essences 
that generate activities, then it is they, as having prior distinct 
existence, which bestow their distinctness upon motions and ac- 
tivities and accidents. So this too gets in the way of pursuing the 
specific difference now being enquired after. 

To sum up, is it the case that you postulate just one class of 
gods, and one of daemons, and likewise of heroes, and of incorpo- 
real souls taken on their own, when you ask for the distinguishing 
of their specific properties, or do you recognise a plurality of 
them? For if you take each of them to be a unity, then the whole 
structure of scientific theology is thrown into confusion; but if, as 
one may satisfy oneself is the case, they form distinct genera, and 
there is no single essential definition common to all of them, but 
the prior among them are separate from the inferior, it is no longer 
possible to discover any common terms for them. And if we ad- 
mit that this may be so, this very fact eliminates the possibility of 
there being any characteristic attributes of them as a whole; so by 
following this route one is not going to discover what one is seek- 
ing. But if one were to apply an analogical principle of identity to 
the entities in question, as for example to the many genera of gods, 


3? Accepting Sicherl’s (1957) conjecture cuupdeetc, adopted by Des 
Places, for the cvupdee of M, and the ovupéper of V. Gale’s conjecture ovver- 
oépet, adopted by Taylor, seems quite misguided. 
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and again to those among the daemons and heroes, and lastly in 
the case of souls, then one might succeed in defining their specific 
characteristics. 

So, then, we may take as demonstrated in this way what is 
the correct basis of the present enquiry, and its definition, and 
how it could and could not be posed. 

5 Let us next pass on to making a reply to your questions. 
Well then, there is the good that is beyond being33 and there is 
that which exists on the level of being. By “being” I mean the 
most senior, the most honoured and that which is by its own na- 
ture incorporeal, the particular feature of gods, running through 
all the classes which constitute them, which on the one hand pre- 
serves their proper distribution and order and does not deviate 
from this, while on the other hand manifesting itself the same in 
the same way in all of them. 

But as for souls that rule over bodies and preside over their 
administration, and which, before descending into generation, are 
established as eternal on their own, the essence of the Good is no 
longer present to them, nor yet the cause of Good, which is prior 
even to its essence,3+ but nevertheless they do enjoy a degree of 
retention and possession of it. It is thus that we observe their par- 
ticipation in beauty and virtue far exceeds that which we notice in 
the case of human beings; for in composite beings, such participa- 
tion is equivocal and, as it were, adventitious, whereas the other 
type is rooted immovably and inextinguishably in souls, subject 
neither to removal spontaneously nor to displacement by other, 
external forces. 

Such being the first and last principles among the divine 
classes, you may postulate, between these extremes, two means: 
the one just above the level of souls being that assigned to the 
heroes, thoroughly superior in power and excellence, beauty and 
grandeur, and in all the goods proper to souls, but nevertheless 
proximate to these by reason of homogeneous kinship of life; and 
the other, more immediately dependent upon the race of gods, 
that of the daemons, which, though far inferior to it, yet follows 


33 A clear reference to Plato, Resp. 6.509b. 
34 A covert allusion to the Neoplatonic One. 
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in its train:35 it is not a primary initiator of action,3° but sub- 
mits itself to the service of the good will of the gods it follows, 
revealing in action their invisible goodness, while likening itself to 
it, producing creations which are in its image, giving expression 
to the ineffable and causing the formless to shine forth in forms, 
bringing out onto the level of manifest discourse that which is 
superior to all reasoning,37 and receiving already that degree of 
participation in beauty which is innate to them, while providing 
and conveying3® it unstintingly to the classes of being that come 
after it. 

These classes of being, then, bring to completion as inter- 
mediaries the common bond that connects gods with souls, and 
causes their linkage to be indissoluble. They bind together a sin- 
gle continuity from top to bottom, and render the communion 
of all things indivisible. They constitute the best possible blend- 
ing and proportionate mixture for everything, contriving in pretty 
well equal measure a progression from the superior to the lesser, 
and a re-ascent from the inferior to the prior. They implant or- 
der and measure into the participation descending from the better 
and the receptivity engendered in less perfect beings, and make 
all things amenable and concordant with all others, as they receive 
from the gods on high the causal principles of all these things. 39 

Do not, by the way, take this division as characterising ex- 
clusively either potencies or activities or essence, nor consider it 
in a compartmentalised way as concerning any one of these as- 
pects alone; but if you see it rather as extending throughout all of 
them, you will attain the perfect response to your enquiry as to the 


35 A reference, probably, to Plato, Phaedr. 246e, where the daemons are 
portrayed as following in the train of the gods in their heavenly ride. 

36 We take this to be the meaning of zewrtoveydc. 

37 This clause, with its play on the various meanings of Adéyoe, casts the 
daemons in the role of Aéyou, being projected from the realm of vodc, which is 
the divine realm. 

38 S.aropOuevoucay here is an echo of the famous passage on daemons in 
the Symposium 202e, where their characteristics are described for the first time 
in Greek literature. 

39 'The daemons and heroes are here credited most comprehensively 
with the whole process of cosmic sympathy on which the theory of theurgy is 
largely based. Cf. I.7 for the same methodology. 
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éy taic poyaic idtopdtovr. 

Kar’ dddny 0° adbiic apooury t6 wév vopévoy nav doov dy 7 nal 
dsotov xal TO woviuwcs idovuévoy év Eavt@, té6 te THY dpueolotaY oboLmY 
aitvov xai tO axivytov, obtw voovmevoy Wc aittoy eivat mdoNn>s uWhoEws, 
té te brEgéxor THY CAwy xai und’ 6tLObY Exo noWwdy MOdC adbTA, xai O17) 
xal TO dusrxtov xal ywototov év TH eival te nal OdvacVat xai éveoyety xol- 
vo vooduevoy, mdvta O& TA ToLadta Toic Peoig dvatiwévar GEvov. To 0’ eic 
nAHVoc On dtaxowduevoy xal dvvduevoy Eavto diddvas KAdotc, dexduEerdv 
te ay Etéowy to néoac év Eavt@, xal inavoy wév év taic dravopaic dy 
TOV UMEQLOTHY Hote xai tadta anondnooby, xwihoews O& MEWTOVEYOD xai 
Cwono.od | wétozxor, xowwviay te éyov mo0d¢ bla ta dvta xai Ta yeyvd- 
peva, otupély te ano ndvtwv nagahaupdvor, nai obyxoaow ag’ éavtod 
éni mdvta magexduevov, xai tadta Ov 6Awy thy év Eavtm dvvduedy te 
xat obordy xal éveoyerdy dtateivoy ta idtHuata, todto O71 way Euqvtoy 
taic poyaic anod@pucv, aAnOH Aéyortes. 

6 Ti oby 67 meoi THY péowy go0duEV ; Hyotwat Mev adTA Ef- 
vat xataddnda ndow ano THY NecELOnMEVWY? GvuTANoOt yao xai évtab0a 
tov duowy tHy Gddndovyiay adtaioetov’ od pty GAAd Set nai éenekedDeiv 
t@ Adym. TiPepar 67 obv tO us datudvioy ~odov év tH Evi aAnOvdue- 
vor xal ovumyrduevov dutyOc, xal tddda advta td xatadeéotepa xata 
thy tod BeAtiovoc idéav noooetdnpdc, tO 0° ab THY Hodwy NeooTHOGME- 
vor pév mooxerodteooy THY dtalocow Aéyw ual tO WAHVOS thy TE xlvnow 
xal THY obupéw nal ta ovyyery Tottoic, dvwBer O° &peotnxdta nal oiov 
anoxovatoueva cic TO ow ta Bedtiova napadexouevoy, Evwoly yy xai 
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distinctive properties of gods and daemons and heroes, as well as 
those in souls.4° 

To approach the question from another perspective: on the 
one hand, unity in all its extension and all its forms, permanent 
stability in oneself, the quality of being the cause of indivisible 
essences, an immobility such as may be conceived of as being 
the cause of every motion, a superiority over all beings which 
precludes having anything in common with them and, further- 
more, the conception of being unmixed and transcendent alike in 
essence, potency and activity—all such characteristics should be 
attributed to the gods. On the other hand, the quality of being 
distinguished into multiplicity and the ability to give oneself to 
others, while receiving into oneself from elsewhere one’s principle 
of limitation, and having the capacity in the divisions of dispart- 
ible things to bring them to completion, while participating in 
primordial and life-giving motion; having communion with all 
that is and all that comes to be, receiving commixture from all 
quarters, and providing from oneself a principle of blending to 
all, and the extending of these properties to all one’s inherent po- 
tencies and essences and activities—all this we would attribute to 
souls as being innate to them, and we would be right to do so.*" 

6 What, then, are we to say about the intermediate classes? 
I think that this should be quite clear to anyone after what has 
already been said: here too, they serve to fill out the indivisible 
mutuality*? of the two extremes. However, we should expound 
this also in greater detail. I declare, then, that that the class of 
daemons is multiplied in unity, and undergoes mixture without 
contamination, and that it comprehends all the other beings infe- 
rior to it under the form of what is better; while that of heroes, I 
would say, brings more to the fore division and multiplicity, mo- 
tion and mingling and what is cognate with these, but it receives 
also, bestowed from on high and, as it were, hidden within it, the 


4° Cf. Plato, Resp. 8.546b7; Theaet. 146a8. 

4" 'This remarkably turgid paragraph has as its purpose the setting out in 
opposition to each other a full list of the characteristics of gods and souls respec- 
tively, as being the two extremes in the spectrum of immaterial beings. 

42 The term a&AAyAovyta is distinctive. It occurs again at [V.12, and at 
Protr. 21.17 to describe the unity and reciprocity of the cosmos. It is hard to 
pick an English term to do justice to all its nuances. 
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20) xaVaedtynta xai ty ud|yysoy xatdotacw, Tavtdétyntd te Gueouotov xai 1 
dneooxry tov Gdhwv. “Ate yao éxatéoov tovtwr tTéY yevrOv mo0GExOoC 
6ytoc éxatéow THY Gxowr, tod wév TH Mowtiotw, tod Oé TH éoxdTo, 
eixdtws 6& xatd ovveyeic ovyyeveiag TO sv GoyduEvoy amd THY doi- 
otwy modetow éni ta EAdttova, TO O& nooPadAduevoy modtws THY Meds 5 
ta ~oyata ovvagiy énixowwvet Mc xal THY bmE0EYOvTMY’ THY MEVTOL 
ovurAnowow xai ano tobtwr dy tig xaTAvoroEle THY MOWTWY TE xai TE- 
Aevtaiwy yevOv, xai tadtyy bAdxAnoov ovupvopéevny dpotws mév ev TH 
dadoyew buoiwc 0é nal &v tH dbvacdai te xal éveoyeiv’ 6ndte 67 ody 
éni tov Odo Totty Epddwy tEheiay anenAnodoaper THy THY TETTAOWY 10 
yev@r Oiaioeow, éni tHv GAdwy ovrtouiac &vexa, xai didte paveod m6 
éott TO Aowndy 4 THY péowy nEotAnyic, &Eaoxeiv oiducda dva Ta Axoa 
napaderxvbvat idibuata, Ta O& wéoa Wc dy dvta am’ abtOy yydoiua maea- 
Acipousy, WOE MHC abtHy motovpevot O1d Poayvtdtwy aypoo.ouor. 

[21] | 7 To pév éotw door xai txeéyov xal Ghotedéc, TO Oé TE- 1 
Aevtaiov xai aolembuevov xai atedgoteoov’ ual tO mév navta ObvataL 
dua & t& viv wovoeidadc, to d& obte dha odte aVodwc ob'te eaipyync 
obte dueoiotms. Kai to wév dudwas anoyerva advta xai énitooneder, 
tO O° &yet ptow enwevew nai émiotoépecDa MOdG TA yryvomuErd TE xal 5 
dtorcnodbueva. Kai t6 ws doyixov xa aittov nooxatdoye: mavtwr, TO 0° && 
aitiac jotnuévov, tic THY De@y Bovdrjoewc, && didiov ovvvpéotyxev. Kai 
TO pév xata ular dEsiay duury ta téln TOY eveoyerdy 6lwy xai oboiwy 
ovvetAnge, t0 0° ax” GAdwy sic dAda petapaiver, xai dd TOO atelodc no0- 
yoost eic t0 télevov. "Ett tH ev SudOYEL TO Gxodtatov xail arEeoiAnntoY, 10 
xoEittov te mavtdc uétoov, xai aveideov obtwc dc bn’ obdEvdc Eidovs 
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better elements, by which I mean unity and purity and perma- 
nent stability, undivided identity and transcendence over other 
things. Given, then, that each of these two classes is contiguous 
to one or other of the extreme terms, the former with the first, 
the latter with the lowest, it is natural that, in accordance with 
their immediate affinities, the one which takes its inception from 
the best should proceed to the inferior, while that which has orig- 
inally projected itself towards contact with the lowest term should 
in some manner enjoy communion also with the superior; so from 
these intermediate terms also one may deduce the fullness of com- 
munion between the primal and ultimate classes, and that this 
communion operates equally in the modes of essence, of potency, 
and of act. When once, then, we have, with the aid of these two 
methods of approach, completely set out the distinction between 
these four classes, in respect of the remaining ones, in the interests 
of brevity, and because the grasping of the nature of the interme- 
diates is now reasonably clear, we consider it to be sufficient to 
exhibit the properties only of the extreme terms, and omit those 
of the intermediates as being derivable from these, defining them 
only in the briefest manner, as follows. 

7 The one (of these extremes) is at the summit, and tran- 
scendent and perfect, while the other is at the bottom, deficient, 
and relatively imperfect; the one can achieve all things simultane- 
ously, in the present instant, unitarily, while the other can achieve 
neither all things nor all at once nor suddenly nor indivisibly. 
The former generates and governs all things without inclining to- 
wards them, while the other is naturally disposed to incline and 
turn itself towards the things generated and governed by it. The 
former possesses the faculty of ruling and pre-exists as cause of 
all, while the latter, dependent on its cause, the will of the gods, 
subsists with them from all eternity. The former, in a single 
swift moment, comprehends the supreme ends of all activities and 
essences, while the latter passes from some things to others, and 
proceeds from the incomplete to the complete. Further, to the one 
there pertains what is highest and most incomprehensible, supe- 
rior to all measure, and formless in the sense of being unbounded 
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nEeoiwmotouévoyv, TO O& xal ont “al oyéoer xai vedoet xoateitar, doéteot 
te tod yeloovoc xai oixerboet THY Oevtéowy xatéyetat, Aoindy TE TAVTO- 
danoicg xai toic an’ abtéy uétoots eidonotsitat. Nodc tolvey tyeudy xai 
Baowleds | tev dvtwy téxyvn te SnuLoveyinr Tob mavtdc ToIs pév Yeoic 
woabttws del mdoeott tehéwc nai adtagxds ual dvevdedc, “ata play éy- 
goyeiay Eotéoay év éavth xadaodc, 7 é poy vod te wetéxer UEoLotoo 
nal moAvedodc eic tH TOO 6lov te noootaciay dvanoPlénortoc, ual abt? 
~ > 4 > ~, bla > ba a” > f. 

tov awbyov enimedeitat GAdote év GAdotc eideow éyyiyvouéry. 

"Ano 61 thy atbtdyv aitiwy toic pév uoeittoow adty 7 taétc, ad- 
tO TO xddAhocg ovvendeyet, 7 Ei o8tw tic Bovioito bnotiBecbaL, 7) aitia 
tovtov ovvvpéotyney, TH O€ port voeodc tdEews xal Velov xddAhove me- 
tahayydavew adel odveott’ nal toig usy TO Uétoov THY SAwy i tO TObdE 

wv , 4 ‘ / x + ~ 4 t > f 
aitvov otvdgouoy mdoeott 01a mavtdc, 7) O& TH Deim néoatt Gyooiletat, 
xal tovtov metéyer weouot@c. Kal toic uév eaoxeiv é’ 6a ta 6vta tH 
the aitiac duvdwe xal tH enixoateia evidyws dv anodoin tic, 4 0° Eyer 
twa néoata diethnupéva uéyous 6owy éendoyew Odvvatat. 
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by any form, while the other is dominated by inclination and re- 
lation and propensity, 43 and is in the grip of impulses towards the 
worse and kinship with things secondary to it, and consequently 
given form by the multifarious measures deriving from them. So 
then, Intellect, as leader and king of the realm of Being,++ and the 
art+5 which creates the universe, is present continuously and uni- 
formly to the gods, perfectly and self-sufficiently free from any 
deficiency, established in itself purely and in accordance with one 
sole activity, while the soul participates in a partial and multiform 
intellect,+° which has its attention directed to the government of 
the universe, and itself has care for the inanimate realm, being 
generated at different times in different forms. 

Arising from the same causes, the superior classes of being 
possess essential order and essential beauty, or if one wishes to 
express it so, it is the causal principle of these that coexists with 
them,*7 while it belongs to the soul to participate continuously 
in intelligible order and divine beauty. The gods have present to 
them throughout, concurrently with their essence, the measure of 
the universe or the cause of this, while Soul is defined by the di- 
vine principle of limit, and participates in this in a partial mode. 
And to the former class one may reasonably attribute dominance 
over all beings through the power and sovereignty of its causal 
principle, while the latter has certain fixed limits up to which it 
can extend its power. 


43 607, oxyéotg and vevorc are all terms proper to the state of being of 
the soul, used frequently elsewhere by Iamblichus and by other Neoplaton- 
ists. For gon, cf. Iamblichus, Comm. Phaed. frg. 5 Dillon; Comm. Tim. frg. 
16. For oyéotc, Proclus, Comm. Resp. 1.207.18; 2.310.1; Comm. Tim. 1.115.25; 
1.141.16. For vebvouc, Iamblichus, Comm. Tim. frg. 40.4 Dillon; Proclus, Comm. 
Tim. 1.52.23; 3-258.19; 3.325.6. 

44 'This seems to combine a reference to Plato, Phaedr. 246e4 with that of 
Phileb. 30d1-2, where Zeus is referred to as having a BaotAtxh pvorxy and a Ba- 
otAxd<s vous — Zeus in each case being identified with the Neoplatonic hypostasis 
of Intellect. 

45 <éyvy could just as well be rendered “skill” or “craft.” 

4© In terms of Iamblichean theory, this would be the lowest element in 
the intelligible realm, the participated Intellect, cf. Comm. Tim. frg. 55 and 56 
Dillon. 

47 'That is, the gods possess order and beauty xat’ attiav, in Neoplatonic 
terms, cf. Proclus, ET prop. 65, and Dodds’s note ad loc. 
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Tovodtwy 61 Sytwr THY dtayogwy idimpudtwyr éy toic | Exoo1, 06 
yahends &y tic, 6 6 viv &éyousv, ual ta uéoa abtmy tdiduata Ta THY 
daiudvwy te xal Hoda érvojoee, obveyyvc bvta éxatéom THY Axow?r, 
&yovta Ouoidtnta medc éxdtegoy xai an’ dupotéowy aprotdpeva MEd TO 
éoor, obupintoy Te an abtT@y THY 6uovontixyy xowwriay cvundAsuovta 
nal me0¢ adbtyy &y wétoots Toic MoooHxovot ovumiexdueva. Toradta 61 
oby voeiodw TOY MOHTwY Beiwr yerdy Ta idtdpata. 

8 O86 uévtot thy 26 cod didxoLow dnoTEWouernY AbTHY E00- 
téueda, Htc THY meds TA Otaggoorvta GHuata xatdtakw, oiov Dedy yey 
mods ta aitgoia, daudvay dé modo Ta Gora, poyady Oé THY EO yHv, 
aitiay sival mnot tic vuvi Cytovuéyync dvactdoews. “H te yao xatdtaéic, 
oiov to6 Lwuodtove cic tiv pudry dtav novtavetdy, avating badxertar 
tov Velwy yevOv, dneo andduta ndvta nai dyeta xa! éavta badoeyeEr 
nal TO xveldbtEopa Nolely TA OHuata MEdG TO EidonOLEly TA EaLTOY MEHTA 
aitia, | dew» atoniay éupatver: dovieder yao tatta éxetvous xal bangetet 
nods tiv yéveow. “Ett 0868 &veotw év toig o@pact ta yévy THY “OELTTO- 
vor, wdvter 0 abtav hyeuoveter’ obu doa ovvaddowwdta toig CObmaow. 
"Ett dldwou pév ag’ Eavtady sig ta obpata nav door dbvata déacbat 
éxeiva ayaddy, atta 6& dd THY Cwpdtor obdév NapadéyetTaL, HoT OBO 
an abtay défait’ &y twa tdrdpata. Hi uév yao wc etc TOV CwUdtwr 
iH dc &yvda eidn 7} GAdov todnov cwpatoedn Hy, HOvvato Gy tows xai 
abta tac THY CwWUdTwY dta~oeds OvupmetaPaAAccDau’ Ei O& yYwoLoTta m0 
TOV OwUdtoOY xai dutyy xad’ Eavta meotndeyer, tic dv yévoito an0 THY 
owpdtwr éretototoa evhoyos sig abta didxovotc ; 
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Such, then, being the nature of the different properties 
manifesting themselves in the extreme classes, it will not be too 
difficult, as I said, to conceive of the intermediate properties of 
daemons and heroes, since they are akin to either of these ex- 
tremes, both having a degree of likeness to each of the two, and yet 
deviating from each towards the middle, weaving together a har- 
monious combination commingled from both, and in turn woven 
together with it in suitable measures. Let such, then, be conceived 
to be the properties of the primary divine classes. 

8 We do not, however, accept the way in which your hy- 
pothesis distinguishes them, which declares that “the cause of the 
distinction now being investigated is the assignment of these en- 
tities to different bodies, for example that of the gods to aetherial 
bodies, that of daemons to aerial ones, and that of souls to earthly 
bodies.” For this concept of “assignment,” as for instance the 
assignment of Socrates to his tribe when this is exercising its pry- 
tany,#® is unworthily predicated of the divine classes, seeing as 
they are all absolute and autonomous in themselves. After all, to 
give bodies superior discretion in giving form to their own pri- 
mary causes is to reveal a strange anomaly; for this would mean 
that these latter would be at the service of the former, and minister 
to them in the matter of generation. In fact, the genera of superior 
entities are not even present in bodies, but rule them from outside; 
so there is no question of their sharing in the changes to which 
bodies are subject. Furthermore, they give from themselves to 
bodies everything in the way of goodness that bodies can receive, 
while they themselves accept nothing from bodies, so that they 
would not receive from them any characteristic properties. For if 
in fact they were corporeal either in the way of being states of bod- 
ies, or as being enmattered forms, or in any other such way, then 
they could perhaps associate themselves with the various changes 
of bodies; but if, on the other hand, they have a prior existence 
separate from bodies and unmixed in themselves, what distinction 
could reasonably be introduced into them from bodies? 


48 The reference is to Socrates having to serve as president on the occa- 
sion of the trial of the generals who had command in the Battle of Arginusae. 
The point is that the concept of xatata&i¢ presupposes a degree of subordina- 
tion to external forces not suitable to divine beings, especially gods. Porphyry 
has presumably used this term. 
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ITod¢ 6% todtots neeoPdteoa notst TA O@pata THY Velwy perv 
odtoc 6 Adyoc, eineo adbta tHy Edoav magéyet ToIg xoeittooW aitiotg xai 
ta xat ovolay idtduata év abtoic évtiOnow. Hi 0’ doa tig ual AnEetc xai 
diavouas xal ovy|xAnodoercs ovytdttor THY Slorxotyt@Y dG TA OLoLxod- 
beva, odtoc OfjAov éti xal xdo0¢ anoddoet toicg Bedtioot didtt ydo gots 
totadta ta &peotynxdta, did todTO aipeitas THY Torabtyy Afjéw xai eido- 
novi tadtny xad? Eavtyy, GAN’ obx adbty medG THY tic bnodoxhs pbow 
apopoootat. 

Eni wey oby thy &v uso, Aéyw 08 Tic xatTA Uée0s pyc, Cvyxw- 
osiy det tO tovodtoyv. Oiov yao nootpade Biov } pvyy noly nai cic dvd0d- 
muwvov o@ua etoxowWAvat xal oiov eidoc medyEeoov énoijoato, tTovootoy xal 
doyarixoy o@ma &yet med¢ Eavtyy ovvnotnpévor, xai pdow maogandAnotiay 
ovvaxodovtotoay, Htic b0déyetas adbtic thy tedevotéoay Cory. “Eni 68 
TOY xoEittOvey nal THY Wc Clwy nEoLExorvTwY THY Goxny, &v Toic xoElTTO- 
ot ta xeloova xal éy Toig Gowudtois TA Obpata wal év Toic dnputoveyodor 
Ta Onutovoyovueva magdyetat, nal év adbtoic te xVuxlm mEeoléxovot xatEv- 
Odvetat, ai te obv THY obearioy | meQupogal ic Tas Obeariag MEELPOEAG 
the aideolac poyic évtedetoa tO mOGtov adel &vundeyovot, xai ai pvyai 
Tov xdouoy sic TOV voby Eavt@y drrjuovoa mEeoreyovtat ba avtOO TEdeiog 
xal &v abt MeHtws anoyervGrtau xai 6 vod 6 te “EQLOTOS Moadtwe xai 
6 mac év toic xoeittoc. yéveot ovvetAnntat. ’Ael ody émiotoe~ouévmrv THY 
devtgéowy enti Ta ME@tTAa nal THY avwtéowy Wc nagaderpudtwr éEnyov- 
bévov téY bnodEcotéoMY, G0 THY xoELtTTOYEaY TOI yelooow H Te ovola 
nal to eldog nagayiyvetat, év abtoic te toicg PeAtioot MedtwWS Naedyetat 
ta Boteoa, Hote an’ abtayv éphxer xai 7 tats xal tO “étoov Toic yelooos 
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Moreover, this argument of yours makes bodies superior to 
the divine classes of being, if in fact they provide a base for the 
superior causes, and endow them with essential attributes. But if 
one were to assign allotments and roles and consortia jointly to ad- 
ministrating elements and the administered, it is plain that this 
would assign the dominant role to the better elements; for in fact 
it is because the entities placed in command are of such a sort as 
they are that they have selected a given role and have bestowed a 
particular form from themselves,+9 and not because they have as- 
similated themselves to the nature of their receptacle. 

In the case, then, of particular entities, by which I mean the 
individual soul, one must assent to such a conclusion as this. In 
accordance with the life that the soul proposed to itself even be- 
fore it was enveloped in a human body, and in accordance with 
the form which it has made available, such also is the organic 
body which it has attached to it, and such is the corresponding 
nature accompanying it, which receives its more perfect life. But 
in the case of the superior classes of being and those which as- 
sume power as wholes, it is by the action of the superior beings 
that the inferior are produced, by the action of the incorporeal 
that bodies are produced, and by the action of creative forces that 
there are produced created objects, and they are given guidance 
through their all-embracing direction. So the circuits of the heav- 
enly bodies, once initially installed in the heavenly circuits of the 
aetherial soul, always reside in them, and the souls of the world- 
orders,5° once ascended to their proper intellect, are encompassed 
by it completely and are generated primally in it; and the intellect, 
in turn, the particular and the universal alike, is comprehended 
in the superior classes. So then, as secondary entities always 
revert towards their primals, and as higher beings, as models, ex- 
ercise guidance over their inferiors, essence and form accrue to the 
worse from the better; it is precisely in the better that later enti- 
ties are given their primal production, so that it is from them that 
there proceeds both order and measure to the worse, and indeed 


49 As Des Places suggests, it seems necessary to read &«ut& and adt&% here 
for the éxutyy and adtH of the MSS. 

5° The plural xéouor seems to have the Chaldaean sense of the various 
levels in the world-order. 

5% 'This translates a conjecture of Thomas Gale, wétpov for the &uetpov 
of the MSS, which is meaningless in the context. 
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their very individuality, but it is not the other way around, that 
characteristic properties flow from inferior entities to those that 
preside over them. 

So then, in this way, any such distinction according to types 
of body is shown to be false. It would have been preferable to 
have proposed no such hypothesis; but if that was your decision, 
at least you should not have deemed falsehood worthy of expres- 
sion. For there is no abundance of proofs here, but one belabours 
oneself to no purpose if, by means of false hypotheses, one at- 
tempts to dismiss these principles as not true. What, after all, 
would cause being, which is essentially incorporeal, and has noth- 
ing in common with the bodies participating in it, to be divided 
among qualitatively distinct bodies? And how would that which is 
not locally present to bodies be distinguished by bodily locations, 
and that which is not constricted by the particular circumscrip- 
tions of subjects be contained individually by the various parts of 
the cosmos? And, indeed, what is it that prevents the gods from 
proceeding in any direction, and hinders their power from going 
further than the vault of heaven? For that, after all, would be 
the function of a more powerful cause, such as would restrict and 
enclose them in certain parts (of the cosmos). In fact, the truly 
real, and that which is essentially incorporeal, is everywhere that 
it wishes to be; indeed, if the divine, which surpasses everything, 
is to be itself surpassed by the perfection of the whole cosmos, and 
circumscribed by it in a certain part, then it is diminished in com- 
parison with corporeal magnitude. As for me, I do not see in what 
way the things of this realm are fashioned and given form, if no 
divine creative force or participation in the divine forms extends 
throughout the whole of the cosmos. 

And indeed, speaking generally, this doctrine constitutes the 
ruination of sacred ritual and theurgical communion of gods with 
men, by banishing the presence of the higher classes of being out- 
side the confines of the earth. For it amounts to nothing else but 
saying that the divine is set apart from the earthly realm, and that 
it is does not mingle with humanity, 5? and that this realm is bereft 
of divinity; and it follows, according to this reasoning, that not 


5? This is a curious reminiscence of Plato’s statement in the Symposium 
203a1-2: Ded¢ dé &VOPMTH od Uelyvutat. Is Iamblichus really intending to chal- 
lenge this Platonic principle? 
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even we priests would have learned anything from the gods, and 
that you are wrong to interrogate us as if we had some special 
degree of knowledge, if in fact we differ in no way from other mor- 
tals. 

But in fact none of this is valid. For neither is it the case 
that the gods are confined to certain parts of the cosmos, nor is 
the earthly realm devoid of them. On the contrary, it is true of the 
superior beings in it that, even as they are not contained by any- 
thing, so they contain everything within themselves; and earthly 
things, possessing their being in virtue of the totalities53 of the 
gods, whenever they come to be ready for participation in the di- 
vine, straight away find the gods pre-existing in it prior to their 
own proper essence. 

So then, we have established on the basis of these consider- 
ations that this whole method of division is false, and this effort 
to ferret out distinctive properties5+ is absurd, and the confining 
of the gods to a particular location does not properly reflect the 
totality of their essence or potency. It would have been right, 
therefore, to leave aside altogether the examination of your ob- 
jections to this distribution of roles among the superior classes 
of being, on the grounds that it provides no substantial challenge 
to true conceptions on the subject; but because one must give 
thought rather to the demands of reasoning and divine science, 
and not argue ad hominem, we on our part propose for this rea- 
son to accommodate this misguided disputation to a rational and 
theologically sound perspective. 

9 I propose, therefore, to assume that you are not asking 
the question, “Why, seeing that the gods dwell solely in the heav- 
ens, do theurgists invoke terrestrial and subterranean beings?” 
because your initial hypothesis here is unsound, to the effect that 
the gods go about only in the heavens. In fact, of course, “all 


53 The term 7Ane@px is one proper originally to Gnostic circles (also 
favoured in the Pauline corpus, e.g., Rom 11:12; Eph 3:9; Col 2:9), and seems 
to occur here for the first time in Neoplatonic authors. What the precise signifi- 
cance of the plural is here is not clear, but one might extrapolate backwards from 
such a passage of Proclus as ET prop. 177, where it is laid down that “every votc 
is a TAHPwEa of forms.” 

54 'That is, of the various classes of divine being. 
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things are full of gods.”55 I prefer to take it that you are asking 
this: “how comes it that some divinities are termed ‘aquatic’ and 
‘aerial,’ different ones being allotted to different locations, and cir- 
cumscribed within distinct types of bodily substance, whereas in 
fact they possess a potency which is unlimited and undivided and 
uncircumscribed; and further, how will their mutual unity be pre- 
served, if they are separated off in particular circumscribed areas, 
and distinguished by virtue of the differentiation of their locations 
and the bodies which serve as their substrata?” 

To all these problems, and an infinite number of others like 
them, the single best solution is to examine closely the mode of al- 
lotment of roles among the gods. So then, whether we are talking 
about the assignment of regions of the universe, such as heaven 
or earth, or of cities or localities consecrated (to one deity or an- 
other), or even of precincts or sacred statues,5° the fact is that 
divinity illumines everything from without, even as the sun lights 
everything from without with its rays. Even as the sunlight, then, 
envelops what it illuminates, so also does the power of the gods 
embrace from outside that which participates in it. And simi- 
larly, even as the light is present in the air without blending with 
it (this is clear from the fact that no light is left in it when once the 
light-producing element has been withdrawn,>’ whereas a body 
retains heat after the withdrawal of the heating element), even so 
the light of the gods illuminates its subject transcendently, and is 
fixed steadfastly in itself even as it proceeds throughout the to- 
tality of existence. Even visible light, after all, is a continuum, 
everywhere the same throughout, so that it is not possible to cut 
off any part of it, nor to circumscribe it round about, nor to de- 
tach it ever from its source. 

On the same principle, then, the world as a whole, spatially 
divided as it is, brings about division throughout itself of the sin- 
gle, indivisible light of the gods. This light is one and the same 
in its entirety everywhere, is present indivisibly to all things that 


55 'This does, as Des Places suggests, seem to be an intentional reminis- 
cence of the famous dictum of Thales, as quoted by Aristotle, De an. 1.5.411a8 
and Plato, Leg. 10.899b9. 

56 For more discussion of such allocations, see below V.23-24. 

57 For this light-imagery, and for the theory of the nature of light which 
lies behind it, we may compare certain key passages of Plotinus, esp. En. 4.5.6— 
47, but also 1.6.3.18-19 and 2.1.7.26-30. See Finamore (1993). 
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are capable of participating in it, and has filled everything with 
its perfect power; by virtue of its unlimited causal superiority it 
brings to completion all things within itself, and, while remain- 
ing everywhere united to itself, brings together extremities with 
starting-points. It is, indeed, in imitation of it that the whole 
heaven and cosmos performs its circular revolution, is united with 
itself, and leads the elements round in their cyclic dance, holds 
together all things as they rest within each other or are borne 
towards each other, defines by equal measures even the most far- 
flung objects, causes lasts to be joined to firsts, as for example 
earth to heaven, and produces a single continuity and harmony of 
all with all. 

Beholding the visible image of the gods thus in its unified 
state, would not one feel ashamed to hold about the gods, the au- 
thors of all this, a doctrine inappropriate to them, introducing 
into one’s account of them divisions and breaks in continuity and 
circumscriptions more proper to corporeal entities? I certainly 
think that anyone whatsoever would be so disposed. For if there 
is no ratio, 5° no relation of symmetry, nor community of essence, 
nor interweaving in either potency or act exercised by the order- 
ing element upon the ordered, this latter lies within it, so to speak, 
as a nothingness, without any spatial distension or local encom- 
passing or division into parts or any other form of assimilation 
being engendered by the presence of the gods. In respect of en- 
tities which are homogeneous in essence or potency, or indeed of 
the same species or genus, it is possible to conceive of some type of 
encompassing or direct control; but with regard to such beings as 
are completely and in all respects transcendent, how in this case 
can one properly conceive of any reciprocal interchange, or total 
interpenetration, or circumscription of individuals, or encom- 
passing of localities, or anything of the sort? It is my view, then, 
that the participants (in divine influences) are in each case of such 
a nature that they participate in them either through the medium 
of aether or of air, or yet of water; and it is by observing this that 
the art of (divine) works59 makes use of correspondences® and 


58 We adopt Thomas Taylor’s rendering of Aéyoc here. 

59 Namely, theurgy. 

6° That is to say, the system of chains of connection between various 
parts of the universe. 
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invocations which have regard to such a system of divisions and 
relationships. 

10 So much, then, for the question of the assignment of 
the superior classes of being to the various parts of the cosmos. 
Next, however, you propose for yourself another division, and 
make a distinction according to “the differentiation of the supe- 
rior classes in relation to passibility and impassibility.” However, 
I do not accept this division either. For in fact none of the supe- 
rior classes is subject to passions, nor yet is it free from passions 
in the sense of being contrary to what is passible, nor as being 
of a nature subject to passion, but being freed from this through 
its moral excellence or some other good disposition.®! It is rather 
because they completely transcend the distinction between passi- 
ble and impassible, because they do not even possess a nature that 
is susceptible to passion, and because they are endowed by their 
essence with inflexible firmness, that I postulate impassibility and 
inflexibility in respect to all of them. 

Consider, if you will, the least of divine beings, the soul pure 
from contact with body. What need does it have of the genera- 
tive aspect of pleasure, or of the “return to the natural state” that 
pleasure induces, °? seeing that it is something supernatural, and 
living a life not subject to generation? And what could be its par- 
ticipation in that pain which leads to destruction or brings about 
the dissolution of the harmony of the body, when it is external 
to all body and to that nature which is divided about body,® and 
is completely separated from that which descends from the har- 
mony in the soul into bodies? It does not even have need of the 


61 “Abamon” here uses an argument of some subtlety, denying the rel- 
evance to a subject of a given characterisation, if this characterisation is not 
meaningfully negatable. One cannot properly, he asserts, describe a divinity as 
ara8jc unless it were of such a nature as to be potentially éumaOqc. This prin- 
ciple, not unlike the “verifiability principle” of Logical Positivism, is actually a 
criticism, not just of Porphyry, but of Greek theologising in general. 

62 "This seems to be a reference to the theory of pleasure as a restora- 
tion of an organism to its natural state enunciated by Plato at Philebus 31d, but 
possibly also to Epicurus’s theory of “catastematic” pleasure, cf. frg. 416-428 
Usener. The description of pain just below as a dissolution of the harmony of 
the body is also derivable from this passage of the Philebus. 

63 A reference to the “being which is divided about bodies” of Timaeus 
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experiences which control sense-perception, for it is not at all con- 
fined within a body, and not being constrained in any way it has 
no need of exercising perception by means of corporeal organs 
upon any other bodies situated outside itself; and in general, be- 
ing indivisible and remaining in one selfsame form, being in its 
essence incorporeal and having no communication with the body 
that comes into being and suffers, it would not undergo any expe- 
rience either through division or through modification, nor would 
it have any element in it that depended upon change or passion. 
But even when it eventually arrives in the body, not even 
then does it itself suffer, nor yet do the reason-principles which 
it imparts to the body;*4 for these, too, are forms and simple and 
uniform, admitting no disturbance nor displacement from their 
proper state. It is the soul, then, in the last analysis, which be- 
comes for the composite®> the cause of its experiencing passions; 
and the cause, certainly, is not the same thing as the effect. Even 
as, then, composite living beings come into existence and are de- 
stroyed, the soul, which is their primary cause of generation, is 
in its essence ungenerated and indestructible, so also, while what 
participates in soul and does not possess life and being to an abso- 
lute degree, but is enmeshed in the indefiniteness and otherness 
of matter, is subject to suffering, the soul in itself is unchange- 
able, as being superior in its essence to passion—not owing its 
impassivity®° to any mental attitude®? which might incline in ei- 
ther direction, nor through participation in any state or potency 
taking on an unchangeability, which is merely adventitious. 


64 The first part of this statement is in accord with the doctrine of Plot- 
inus on the impassivity of the soul proper (cf. in particular E'nn. 3.6.1-5), but 
the assertion that even the Adéyou of soul in body are impassible goes rather fur- 
ther than Plotinus would wish to go, at least as regards terminology. Plotinus 
would agree that nothing that was a form could be subject to passions, but he 
recognised a sort of emanation or “trace” of soul in body, which makes up the 
composite which is the living body. 

65 gbvOerovy, sc. of soul (or at least life-principle) and body. 

66 Despite Des Places’s demurral, and following Hopfner, it seems nec- 
essary to the argument to read &raOye here for the éuzaOh¢ of V and M, though 
the presence of éuzaOHo in the best MSS is certainly embarrassing. The point 
seems to be the same as that made above, that the soul is not impassible in any 
sense which might imply that it could conceivably be subject to passions. 

67 Rendering thus mpoatpeotc. On the meaning of this term in later 
Greek philosophy, see Rist (1974). 
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Since, then, we have shown in the case of the lowest class of 
the superior beings, that is, the soul, that it is impossible that it 
have any part in experiencing passion, how can one attribute any 
such participation to daemons and heroes, who are eternal, and 
constantly in attendance upon the gods, and who themselves pre- 
serve, on the same terms, an image of the administration of the 
gods, do not cease to maintain the divine order, and never depart 
from it? For we know, I presume, that passion is something disor- 
dered and defective and unstable, never being its own master, but 
dependent upon that by which it is controlled and to which it is 
enslaved for purposes of generation. It therefore belongs to some 
other class than that which is eternal and directly dependent upon 
the gods, and which goes about with them on the same ordered 
circuit. So then, the daemons also are impassible, and so are all 
those of the superior classes who follow along with them. 

11. So then, you ask, “Why is it that many theurgical 
procedures are directed towards them as if they were subject to 
passions?” Well, my reply to that is that the question is asked out 
of an inexperience of sacred mystagogy. Of the works of theurgy 
performed on any given occasion, some have a cause that is secret 
and superior to all rational explanation, others are like symbols 
consecrated from all eternity to the higher beings, others preserve 
some other image,°® even as nature in its generative role imprints 
(upon things) visible shapes from invisible reason-principles; oth- 
ers yet are performed in honour of their subjects, or have as their 
aim some sort of assimilation or establishment of familiarity. ° 
There are some, again, which provide something useful for us, or 
in some way or other purify and dissolve our human passions, or 
ward off some other of the dangers that menace us. One would 
not, however, for all that, agree that some part of our ritual is di- 
rected towards the gods or daemons, which are the subjects of our 
cult as subject to passions; for that essence which is in itself eter- 
nal and incorporeal cannot itself admit any alteration emanating 
from bodies. 


68 The distinction here made between eixdy and obyBoAr0v may be mere 
literary variation, but it may reflect the distinction sometimes made in the Neo- 
platonic tradition between the two terms. Cf. Dillon (1975). 

69 Namely, with the divine. It is not clear what distinction is envisaged 
between &powotwors and otxetworc in this context. 
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In any case, even if it were admitted that it had any such re- 
quirement, it would not have any need of human beings for such 
service as this, since of itself it derives fulfilment both from the 
nature of the cosmos and from the whole perfection of the realm 
of generation, and indeed, if one may so put it, even before having 
any need, it is assured of self-sufficiency by virtue of the non- 
deficient totality of the cosmos and its own proper fulfilment, and 
because all the superior classes of being are replete with their own 
proper goods. 

Let this, then, be our general explanation of the unsullied 
mode of divine worship: it confers upon all other beings an in- 
timate attachment to the classes superior to us, because in fact it 
brings the pure to the pure and the impassive to the impassive. 
Turning to your questions in more detail, however, we declare 
that “the erection of phallic images”7° is a symbol of generative 
power, and we consider that this is directed towards the fecun- 
dating of the world; this is the reason, indeed, why most of these 
images are consecrated in the spring, since this is just when the 
whole world receives from the gods the power of generating all 
creation. And as for the “obscene utterances,” my view is that 
they have the role of expressing the absence of beauty which is 
characteristic of matter and the previous ugliness of those things 
that are going to be brought to order, which, since they suffer from 
a lack of ordering, yearn for it in the same degree as they spurn the 
unseemliness that was previously their lot. So then, once again, 
one is prompted to seek after the causes of form and beauty when 
one learns the nature of obscenity from the utterance of obscen- 
ities; one rejects the practice of obscenities, while by means of 
uttering them one makes clear one’s knowledge of them, and thus 
turns one’s impulses in the opposite direction. 

There is also another similar point to be made on this mat- 
ter. The powers of the human passions that are within us, when 
they are repressed, become correspondingly stronger; but if one 
exercises them in brief bursts and within reasonable limits, they 
enjoy moderate relief and find satisfaction, and hence, being 


7° This being, plainly, one of the troublesome examples cited by Por- 
phyry. Another one is cited just below. 
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“purified,”7! are laid to rest through persuasion, and not by vio- 
lence. That is why, when we behold the passions of others both in 
comedy and in tragedy, we stabilise our own passions, and render 
them more moderate, and purify them; and similarly in the sacred 
rites, by viewing and listening to obscenities we are freed from the 
harm that would befall us if we practised them. 

It is therefore for the tending of the soul within us, and for 
the moderation of the evils that attach themselves to it because 
of generation, and for the freeing and emancipation of it from its 
bonds”? that such actions are performed. And that is why Heracli- 
tus73 was right to describe them as “remedies,” inasmuch as they 
cure the maladies that threaten us and render our souls resistant 
to the woes of generation. 

12 “But invocations,” the objection goes,7* “are addressed 
to the gods as if they were subject to external influence, 75 so that 
it is not only daemons that are thus subject, but also the gods.” In 
fact, however, your assumption is not correct. For the illumina- 
tion that comes about as a result of invocations is self-revelatory 
and self-willed, and is far removed from being drawn down by 
force, but rather proceeds to manifestation by reason of its own 
divine energy and perfection, and is as far superior to (human) 
voluntary motion as the divine will of the Good is to the life of 
ordinary deliberation and choice.7° It is by virtue of such will, 
then, that the gods in their benevolence and graciousness unstint- 
ingly shed their light upon theurgists, summoning up their souls 
to themselves and orchestrating their union with them, accustom- 
ing them, even while still in the body, to detach themselves from 


7 A clear reference to the Aristotelian theory of catharsis, as set out in 
Poetics 6. For discussion see Clarke (2001, 78). 

72 An allusion, presumably, to the freeing of the prisoner in the Cave, in 
Republic 7.515c¢ (Avoews te ad THyv Seou.dv embodies a verbal reminiscence). 

73 Frg. 68 D-K. One may reasonably doubt whether Heraclitus meant 
what “Abamon” wants him to mean. 

74 'This seems a reasonable rendering of the third person @yoty, which is 
otherwise a little odd, since “Abamon” addresses Porphyry directly most of the 
time. 

75 'This seems to be the sense of éuraOetc here. 

76 This distinction seems to owe something to Plotinus’s discussion of 
the nature of divine freedom in Enn. 6.8. The correct rendering of meoapetixiX¢ 
Cwi¢ is not an easy matter; it means a life subject to rational choices between al- 
ternatives, such as the gods do not have to make. 
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their bodies, and to turn themselves towards their eternal and in- 
telligible first principle. 

It is plain, indeed, from the rites themselves, that what we 
are speaking of just now is a method of salvation for the soul; for 
in the contemplation of the “blessed visions”77 the soul exchanges 
one life for another and exerts a different activity, and considers 
itself then to be no longer human—and quite rightly so: for of- 
ten, having abandoned its own life, it has gained in exchange the 
most blessed activity of the gods. If, then, it is purification from 
passions and freedom from the toils of generation and unification 
with the divine first principle that the ascent through invocations 
procures for the priests, how on earth can one attach the notion 
of passions to this process? For it is not the case that such activ- 
ity draws down the passionless and pure into proneness to passion 
and impurity; on the contrary, it renders us, who have come to be 
subject to passions by reason of birth, pure and immutable. 

But not even in the case of the invocations is it through the 
experiencing of passion that they link the priests to the gods; it is 
rather in virtue of the divine love which holds together all things 
that they provide a union of indissoluble involvement—not, as the 
name seems immediately to imply, inclining the mind of the gods 
to humans, but rather, as the truth of things itself desires to teach 
us, disposing the human mind to participation in the gods, lead- 
ing it up to the gods and bringing it into accord with them through 
harmonious persuasion. And it is for this reason, indeed, that the 
sacred names of the gods and the other types of divine symbol that 
have the capacity of raising us up to the gods are enabled to link us 
to them. 

13 Again, the question of the “propitiations of (divine) 
wrath” will become clear, if we take the trouble to comprehend 
the true nature of the “wrath” of the gods. This is not, as is be- 
lieved in some quarters, any sort of ancient and abiding anger, 7® 
but a consequence of the rejection of the beneficent solicitude of 
the gods, which involves our turning ourselves away from them, 


77 This seems to embody a reference to the uaxaptot Oéae of Plato, 
Phaedr. 24744. 

78 As Des Places suggests ad loc., this looks like a reference to Plato, 
Phaedr. 244d, where there is talk of “diseases and very great troubles” being 
visited upon certain families by reason of ancient blood-guilt. This sounds, 
therefore, like a glancing criticism of Plato. 
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just as though in the middle of the day we were to hide ourselves 
from the light, and so bring darkness upon ourselves and deprive 
ourselves of the excellent gift of the gods. “Propitiation,” then, 
has the capacity to turn us towards participation in the higher 
realm, and to bring us into communion with the divine care which 
had been denied us, and to bind together harmoniously with one 
another, participants and participated. So far, then, is it from 
accomplishing its work through the medium of passion, that it ac- 
tually relieves us of the passion and turbulence that accompanies 
our turning away from the gods. 

As for the “expiatory rites,” their purpose is to heal the evil 
present in the terrestrial realm, and to ensure that no deviation or 
passion manifests itself in us. Whether such a result comes about 
by means of gods or daemons, the purpose of the rites is to invoke 
these as helpers and protectors and saviours, and through them to 
conjure away all harm emanating from influences from the sense- 
world.79 There is no way, after all, that those who turn aside the 
assaults of the world of nature and generation can achieve this 
through the employment of passions. And if anyone thinks that 
the cutting off of protective care automatically brings with it some 
harm, then the persuasion which expiatory rites exercise upon 
the higher classes of being, recalling them once again to care and 
goodwill towards us, and averting the deprivation of this, would 
be entirely pure and immutable. 

14 Furthermore, the so-called “necessities of the gods” are 
just that: necessities of the gods, and come about in accordance 
with the nature of the gods.*®° It is not, then, as from an outside 
source or by force, but as their good would have it of necessity, 
that they are always so disposed, and never inclined otherwise. 
Such a necessity as this, then, is mingled with a benign will and is 
a friend of love, and by virtue of an order proper to gods possesses 
identity and unchangeability, and because it is, according to the 
same terms and conditions, held within a single limit, it remains 
within it and does not step outside of it. So, for all these reasons, 
there results the contrary of your conclusions; the consequence is 
that the divine is exempt from external bewitchment or affection 


79 'This seems a more satisfactory rendering than “passions.” 

80 The meaning of Oedv dv&yxou here is “necessities put upon the gods” 
by spells and suchlike. “Abamon” deliberately gives the phrase another mean- 
ing, that of “necessities emanating from the gods,” in what follows. 
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or constraint, if in truth the powers inherent in theurgy are real, 
and such as we have demonstrated them to be. 

15 Following upon this, you pass to another feature dif- 
ferentiating gods and daemons; for you say that “gods are pure 
intellects,” advancing this opinion as an agreed principle, or pre- 
senting it as the view of certain people, whereas you reckon dae- 
mons, as being ensouled, to be merely “participant in intellect.” 
Now I am quite well aware that the majority of philosophers hold 
this view, but I do not think that I should conceal from you what 
I believe to be the truth. In fact, all opinions of this sort are 
subject to a certain degree of confusion, since they involve a trans- 
fer of characteristics from daemons to souls (for these latter are 
participant in intellect), and from gods in turn to the immate- 
rial Intellect in act,8* to which the gods are absolutely superior. 
Why, then, should one attribute these things to them as proper- 
ties, when they are not proper to them at all? So let this mention 
suffice as regards the point of differentiation (more would be su- 
perfluous, since it is irrelevant to the main question); however, the 
difficulties which you raise concerning it, since they have some 
bearing on hieratic cult, should be given due consideration. 

So then, after declaring that pure intellects are “unbending 
and not mingled with the sensible realm,” you raise the ques- 
tion as to whether it is proper to pray to them. For my part, 
I would hold the view that it is not proper to pray to any oth- 
ers. For that element in us which is divine and intellectual and 
one—or, if you so wish to term it, intelligible®*—is aroused, then, 


81 That is to say, from voic at the highest level of the hypostasis of Intel- 
lect (= Being), which is what gods are, down to Note proper, the third and lowest 
moment of the hypostasis, which is “in act” what the gods are “in potency” or 
“covertly.” These gods may be identified with what Iamblichus elsewhere calls 
“the monads of the forms” (cf. Comm. Phileb. frg. 4). Since the highest element 
in any given hypostasis is theoretically identical with the lowest element of the 
one above it, these entities may also be regarded as henads, the lowest element in 
the realm of the One, as they were later for Syrianus and the Athenian School. 

82 The terms “intellectual” and “intelligible” actually pertain to dif- 
ferent levels of being in Iamblichus’s metaphysics, and the highest element 
in us would be intelligible (and indeed unitary), rather than intellectual, but 
“Abamon” seems here to be relatively unconcerned with the distinction. For 
the distinction between the noetic, noeric, and even noetic-noeric realms, how- 
ever, see Dillon (1973, 417-19) and Comm. Tim. frg. 34 Dillon with comments 
ad loc. 
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clearly in prayer, and when aroused, strives primarily towards 
what is like to itself, and joins itself to essential perfection. 83 And 
if it seems to you incredible that the incorporeal should hear a 
voice,*+ and that what we utter in prayer should have need of 
a further sense-organ, and specifically of ears, you are deliber- 
ately forgetting the facility of the primary causes for knowing and 
comprehending within themselves all that is inferior to them; for 
they embrace in unity within themselves all beings together. *5 So 
then, it is neither through faculties nor through organs that the 
gods receive into themselves our prayers, but rather they embrace 
within themselves the realisations of the words of good men, and 
in particular of those which, *®° by virtue of the sacred liturgy, are 
established within the gods and united to them; for in that case the 
divine is literally united with itself, and it is not in the way of one 
person addressing another that it participates in the thought ex- 
pressed by the prayers. 

“But prayers of petition,” 87 you say, “are not suitable for pre- 
sentation to the purity of the Intellect.” Not so: for by reason 
of this very circumstance, i.e. that we are inferior to the gods in 
power and in purity and all other respects, it is eminently suitable 
that we entreat them to the greatest degree possible. The con- 
sciousness of our own nothingness, if one judges it in comparison 
with the gods, makes us naturally turn to supplications; and by the 


83 Or, “the archetype of perfection.” The term adtotederérng is found 
only here. 

84 As Des Places points out ad loc., this echoes Plotinus’s criticism of 
the Gnostics in Enn. 2.9.14, where he asks them sarcastically if they imagine 
that the incorporeal is affected by sounds (lines 8—g). Plotinus is referring to the 
Gnostic practice, which they shared with the magical tradition, of binding the 
gods or daemons with magical names and utterances. This is what “Abamon” 
is here rejecting, in the name of the higher theurgy. 

85 A reference to the 6400 né&vta of Anaxagoras, a favourite epithet of the 
intelligible realm since Plotinus. 

86 We take this to refer to the Aéyor rather than to those who utter them. 
These would presumably include the various kinds of voces magicae recognised 
in theurgic ritual. This is in accord with the view that Iamblichus expresses 
elsewhere that theurgic formulae have a special power deriving from the fact 
that they are in some way divine language, immediately comprehensible to gods, 
though not to us. It is therefore as if the divine in us is communicating directly 
with the divine in the universe. For Iamblichus’s doctrine of prayer, see below 
IV.3; V.26; for discussion see Dillon (1973, 407-11). 

87 This is the specific meaning of Avtavetae. 
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practice of supplication we are raised gradually to the level of the 
object of our supplication, and we gain likeness to it by virtue of 
our constant consorting with it, and, starting from our own im- 
perfection, we gradually take on the perfection of the divine. 

And if one were to consider also how the hieratic prayer- 
formulae have been sent down to mortals by the gods themselves, 
and that they are the symbols of the gods themselves, and not 
known to anyone but them, and that in a way they possess the 
same power as the gods themselves, how could one any longer 
justly believe that such supplication is derived from the sense- 
world, and is not divine and intellectual? Or how could any 
element of passion be reasonably insinuated into this activity, 
seeing that not even a virtuous human character can easily be 
brought to the requisite level of purity?®* 

“But the offerings made,” so the argument says, “are pre- 
sented as if to beings possessed of sense-perception and souls.” 
Yes, if they were made up only of corporeal and composite pow- 
ers, or such as were calculated, as it were, merely to appeal to 
(sense)-organs; but since the offerings partake also of incorporeal 
forms and of reason-principles of a certain sort and measure- 
ments of simple nature, from this very circumstance alone one 
may see the suitability of the offerings. And indeed, if any degree 
of kinship and likeness, whether near or remote, is present, this 
is sufficient for the contact of which are now speaking. For noth- 
ing enters, even to a minimal extent, into likeness with the gods, 
to which the gods are not straightway present and united. It is 
not, then, as with beings which are possessed of sense-perception 
and souls, but in accordance with the divine forms themselves and 
with the gods themselves, that the contact (resulting from these 
offerings), so far as possible,89 comes about. That, then, will suf- 
fice as a reply to this distinction you make. 

16 ~=©Following on from this distinction, there comes, in 
your treatise, a section distinguishing gods and daemons in re- 
spect of corporeality and incorporeality, a distinction much more 


88 ‘That is to say—and it is a point often reiterated by “Abamon” (see e.g. 
II.11.96—97)—not even the most accomplished sage, so long as he maintains a 
purely intellectual approach (as does Porphyry, and as did Plotinus), can attain 
to the highest levels of theurgic union. 

89 An employment of the Platonist formulation xat& 16 Svveréy from 
Theaet. 176b1-2. 
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general than the preceding one, and so far removed from indicat- 
ing the proper features of their essences that one is unable even to 
conjecture anything about them or about any of their accidents. 
One cannot even discern, on the basis of this, whether they are liv- 
ing beings or not, and if the latter, whether they are deprived of 
life or, conversely, have no need of it at all. And further, it is not 
easy to work out how these words are to be understood, whether 
as having their common meaning or a number of differentiated 
ones. If they have their common meaning, it is very odd if under 
the same genus “incorporeal” there should be grouped “line” and 
“time” and “god,” 9° <while under that of “body”>9! are grouped 
“daemons” and “fire” and “water.” But if they have a variety of 
meanings, why would you be referring to gods rather than points, 
when you talk of the incorporeal? Or when you talk of body, who 
would not take it that earth is being spoken of rather than dae- 
mons? For neither is this point clearly defined, whether they” are 
to be regarded as possessing bodies, or being mounted upon them, 
or enveloping them, or making use of them,%3 or just as being the 
same as body. But perhaps one should not examine this distinc- 
tion too closely; for you are not proposing it as your own view, but 
are stating it as the opinion of others. 

17 Let us turn, instead of this, to the difficulty you raise 
against the following doctrine. “How is it,” you say, “that accord- 
ing to your theory both sun and moon and the other visible beings 
in the heavens are gods, if the gods are exclusively incorporeal?” 
Well now, what we assert is that they are not enveloped by bod- 
ies, but rather that by virtue of divine modes of life and activity it 


9° Lines and other geometrical entities were regarded as incorporeal 
by Platonists, and Time by both Platonists and Stoics. “Abamon” is making 
shrewd use of Hellenic logic here. 

9* It seems necessary for the sense to supply something such as 576 5é TO 
o@ua after Oedc. 

92 Namely, the daemons. 

93 The point of differentiation here is the degree of contact involved. 
Similarly in the case of the heavenly bodies, it remained a point of contro- 
versy in Platonism whether they were souls inhabiting fiery bodies, or simply 
mounted upon them. See the next chapter. 
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is they that envelop bodies;% and that they do not direct95 them- 
selves towards their respective body, but that they have a body 
which is directed towards its divine causal principle; and further, 
that this body does not interfere with their intellectual and in- 
corporeal perfection, nor does it cause them trouble by getting in 
their way. Hence it does not require any particular care, but fol- 
lows in the train (of the god) naturally and somehow by its own 
motion, not requiring any active supervision, but raised up to- 
gether on its own initiative, unitarily, through the ascent of the 
gods to the One. 

It must also be remarked that heavenly body is closely akin 
to the incorporeal essence of the gods. For even as the latter is sin- 
gle, it also is simple, as it is without parts, so also it is indivisible, 
and as it is invariable, so also is it not subject to change. And if 
one postulates that the activities of the gods are uniform, this also 
has a single revolution. It also imitates their identity by its eter- 
nal movement according to the same principles, directed towards 
the same end and according to a single rationale and order, and 
their divine life by its life that is connate with the aetherial bod- 
ies. It is on this account that the body of the heavenly beings is not 
a mixture of opposed and differing elements, such as those from 
which our body is assembled, nor is their soul fixed in the body so 
as to make one living being out of two, but the gods of heaven are 
beings homogeneous in all respects, entirely united among them- 
selves, uniform and non-composite; those among them who are 
superior are always uniformly dominant, while the inferior are de- 
pendent upon the rule of those prior to them, and yet never drag 
this power down to their own level; and so the totality of them is 
brought together into a single system and into a single perfection, 
and in a way all are incorporeal and all gods through and through, 


94 A fundamental principle asserted over and again in the De mysteriis. 
Cf. 1.8.28.13-15; III.17.139; V.3.201.5-7. 

95 The use of émrotpégpetv in the sense of relating to a lower entity is 
notable, since it was used by Plotinus to refer to the soul’s “directing” itself to- 
wards a higher rather than a lower plane. However, see Plotinus, Enn. 4.3.4.23 
of a turning towards things below (though the term is used in its usual sense 
just two lines further on!) and Porphyry, Sent. 7: “the soul is bound to the body 
through its attention (émotpeoph) towards the passions which arise from it.” 

96 That is to say, the corporeal substance of the heavenly bodies. 
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since the divine genus, being dominant in them throughout, es- 
tablishes one and the same essence throughout the whole. 

18 Thus, then, the entities visible in heaven are all gods, 
and all in a certain way incorporeal. In your next question, you 
ask, “How is it that some of them are beneficent, and others 
maleficent?” This belief is derived from the casters of horo- 
scopes,27 and is completely at odds with reality. For in fact all 
alike are good and causes of good, and looking towards one sin- 
gle good they direct themselves unitarily to the Fine and Good 
alone. Nonetheless, the very bodies subject to them possess a vast 
array of potencies, some themselves firmly established in the di- 
vine bodies, others proceeding from them into the nature of the 
cosmos and the actual cosmos, ?* descending in order through the 
whole realm of generation, and extending unhindered as far as in- 
dividuals. 

So then, as regards the potencies that remain in the heavens 
attached to the divine bodies, no one would dispute that they are 
all similar. It remains, therefore, to examine those that are pro- 
jected down here and mingled with the realm of generation. Now 
it is for the preservation of the universe that these penetrate and 
likewise hold together in the same mode the whole realm of gen- 
eration; they are impassive and unchanging, despite the fact that 
they are entering a realm of change and passion. Indeed, the realm 
of generation, multiform as it is, and constructed of diverse ele- 
ments, receives not without a struggle and to a partial extent, by 
reason of the contrariness and divisiveness proper to it, their unity 
and freedom from differentiation; with passion it receives the im- 
passive, and in general it is in accordance with its own nature, 
and not with their power, that it is naturally fitted to participate 
in them. So then, even as that which comes to be participates in 
being in a manner proper to becoming, and body in the bodiless 
in a corporeal manner, so too on occasion do physical and mate- 
rial entities in the realm of generation participate in immaterial 
and aetherial bodies superior to nature and generation in a disor- 
derly and inharmonious manner.9? While, therefore, it is odd of 


97 Plotinus takes very much the same view in Enn. 2.3.3-5. 

98 The distinction intended here may be between the immanent soul of 
the cosmos and the body of the cosmos. 

99 Employing, though in reverse order, a characteristic phrase from 
Timaeus 30a4—5, TANUPEAGS nal &tTd&xTWS. 
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some people to attribute colour and shape and texture to intelli- 
gible forms, by reason of the fact that the things participating in 
them are of such a nature, similarly odd are those who attribute 
evil to the heavenly bodies, simply because those things partici- 
pating in them sometimes turn out evil. For there would never 
have been any such thing as participation in the first place, if the 
participant had not some divergent element in it as well. And if it 
receives what is participated in as something other and different, 
it is just this element (the one that is other) that, in the terrestrial 
realm, is evil and disordered. 

It is participation, *°° then, which becomes the cause of the 
proliferation of otherness in secondary entities, and also the inter- 
mingling of material elements with immaterial emanations, and 
further, the fact that what is bestowed in one way is received by 
the things of this realm in another way. For example, the emana- 
tion deriving from Saturn tends to pull things together, while that 
deriving from Mars*® tends to provoke motion in them; however, 
at the level of material things, the passive generative receptacle re- 
ceives the one as rigidity and coldness, and the other as a degree 
of inflammation exceeding moderation. So then, does not what 
causes decay and want of symmetry come about through the dif- 
ferentiating, material and passive deviance of the recipients? And 
further, since the feebleness of the material and earthly realm is 
not able fully to take in the unsullied power and pure life-force of 
aetherial entities, it transfers its own vulnerability to the primary 
causes; it is as if a sick person, who was not able to bear the life- 
giving heat of the sun, dared falsely to accuse it, because of his 
personal problems, of not being useful for health or life. Some- 
thing of the same might be seen to come about in respect of the 
harmony and blending of the universe, in the sense that the same 
things might be salutary for the universe as a whole by reason of 
the perfection both of what is present in it and that which they are 
present in, while they might be harmful to particular parts by rea- 
son of the lack of symmetry characteristic of that level. And so it is 
that, in the motion of the universe as a whole, all the revolutions 
preserve the whole cosmos equally, whereas often one particular 


TOO vetearntes as a term for “participation” was used only once by Plato 
at Parm. 131a6, but was much favoured by Plotinus. 

ror Presumably it is planetary influences that are being referred to here, 
as the context would suggest. 
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being is jostled by another, as we often see clearly happening in a 
dance. *° 

So once again, the experience of perishing and undergoing 
change is an innate characteristic of individual beings, and one 
must not attribute this either to the general and primary causes, 
either as being inherent in them, or as descending from them to 
this realm. And that, I conclude, is sufficient to demonstrate that 
neither the gods in heaven nor their gifts are causative of any evil. 

19 Now then, let us respond also to this question: “What 
is it that attaches those entities possessing a body in the heavens 
to the incorporeal gods?” After what we have said previously, the 
answer to this also should emerge plainly; for if they are mounted 
on the heavenly spheres as incorporeal and intelligible and unified 
entities, they have their originating principles in the intelligible, 
and it is by thinking their own divine forms that they direct the 
totality of the heavens through a single infinite act. And if, be- 
ing present transcendently in the heavens, they guide the eternal 
revolutions merely by their own wills, they themselves remain 
unmixed with the sensible realm, and partake in the mode of ex- 
istence of the intelligible gods. But there is nothing like giving a 
specific answer to the present question, as follows. I say, then, that 
arising from the intelligible divine models and around them there 
are engendered the visible images of the gods,’°3 and that when 
once brought into being they are wholly established in them, and 
hold directed towards them the image of them which they have 
perfected in themselves. It is both the case that, while remaining 
the same in a different mode they have fashioned another order 
of being, and the things of this realm are in continuity with those 


ro2 "This imagery of the dance features interestingly in Plotinus, 
Enn. 2.9.7.33ff. in a context very similar to the present one: “but if any of 
the parts of the universe is moved according to its nature, the parts with whose 
nature the movement is not in accord suffer, but those which are moved go on 
well, as parts of the whole; but the others are destroyed, because they are not 
able to endure the order of the whole; as if when a great company of dancers was 
moving in order a tortoise was caught in the middle of its advance and trampled 
because it was not able to get out of the way of the ordered movement of the 
dancers: yet if it had ranged itself with that movement, it would have taken no 
harm from them” (trans. Armstrong, LCL). It is tempting to conjecture that 
“Abamon” may have had this passage in mind. 

™°3 'That is to say, the heavenly bodies. For the terminology, cf. Plato, 
Epin. 984a. 
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of the higher realm by virtue of a single unity, and the divine 
intellectual forms present in the visible bodies of the gods, have 
a separate existence prior to them; while as for their intelligible 
models, they remain in themselves, unmixed and supra-celestial, 
all together1°4 in one in virtue of their eternal superiority. 

So then, in their intellectual acts also their common bond is 
indivisible, as it is equally in their common participation in the 
forms, since nothing separates these, and there is nothing between 
them; nay rather, the immaterial and incorporeal essence itself, 
being neither set apart by differences of position nor substratum, 
nor divided by individual boundaries of parts, straightway comes 
together and fuses into identity, and the procession from unity 
and the ascent of all things to unity, and the universal domination 
of the One, brings about the communion of the gods in the cosmos 
with those pre-existing in the intelligible realm. 

And further, the intellectual conversion of secondary enti- 
ties towards the primary, and the gift to the secondary gods from 
their priors of the same essence and potency brings about the in- 
dissoluble coming-together of these into unity. In the case of 
entities of differing substance such as soul and body, and of het- 
erogeneous entities such as forms in matter and those which are in 
whatever way separate, their natural union comes about as some- 
thing acquired from the realms above, and subject to loss over 
definite periods of time. The more we ascend to the heights and 
to identity with the primal entities in form and essence, and the 
more we raise ourselves up from particulars to universals, the 
more we discover the eternal union that exists there, and behold it 
as pre-eminent and dominant and containing about it and within 
it otherness and multiplicity. 

In the case of the gods, their order consists in the union 
of all, their primary and secondary classes and all the multitude 
which is generated around them constitute all together a total- 
ity in unity, and the totality is the unity, and their beginning and 
middle and end coexist in the very mode of unity; so that in re- 
spect of them, at any rate, there is no need to enquire whence 
unity comes upon them all; for whatever being may actually be 
in their case, it is this that constitutes their unity. The secondary 


to4 Employing again here the favourite Plotinian term for the realm of 
Nove, that is, 6400 z&vt«, borrowed from Anaxagoras. 
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(gods) remain on the same terms in the unity of the primary ones, 
and the primary ones give to their secondaries the unity proper to 
themselves, and all possess with each other a communion of indis- 
soluble connection. 

For this reason, then, the completely incorporeal gods are 
united to the visible gods who have bodies. For the visible gods 
are outside their bodies, and for this reason are in the intelligible 
realm, and the intelligible gods, by reason of their infinite unity, 
embrace within themselves the visible ones, and both take their 
stand alike according to a common unity and a single activity. 
And this is a distinctive characteristic of the causative and order- 
ing activity of the gods, and is the reason why the same unity of 
them all extends from the top to the bottom of the divine order— 
if indeed all this is worth disputing about; for, on the contrary, it 
would have been astonishing if this had not been the case. 

So much, then, may be said about the connection of the vis- 
ible gods, established in their seats, with the intelligible gods. 

20 After this, you take up again the same subjects of en- 
quiry, about which our previous comments should be sufficient 
to resolve your difficulties. But since, as they say, “good things 
bear repeating—and examining—often,”'°> we in our turn will 
not pass over these points as if having already made an adequate 
response. Perhaps, indeed, by rubbing them together! repeat- 
edly in discussion, we may ultimately acquire some complete and 
substantial contribution to knowledge. You ask, then, “what it is 
that distinguishes the daemons from the visible and the invisible 
gods respectively, seeing that they are invisible, and that the vis- 
ible gods are linked to the invisible ones?” I will begin from this 
very point in demonstrating to you the difference between them. 
For it is because the former?!°7 are linked to the intelligible gods 
and possess their very form in dependence on them, while the 


TOS "This was a well-known proverb, turning up (in surviving literature) 
first in Empedocles (frg. 25 D-K), but “Abamon” is thinking primarily of Gor- 
gias 498e, since he reproduces the language of that passage almost verbatim. 
The proverb is also referred to at Philebus 60a, but the verbal analogy is not so 
close. 

106 The use of teiBovtes here may embody a reference to the well-known 
passage of Plato’s seventh letter (344b), where both the verb and the noun are 
used. 

™°7 Namely, the visible gods. 
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others! are far removed from them in essence and only just re- 


semble them because of some likeness; for this reason, then, the 
daemons are distinct from the invisible gods. And they are dif- 
ferent from the invisible gods according to their own manner of 
invisibility: for while the daemons are certainly imperceptible and 
can in no way be apprehended through the senses, the others'°? 
are beyond the reach of our understanding through reason and the 
intellection that is of the material world. And because, in these re- 
spects, they are unknowable and invisible, they are named in this 
way, although they only minimally resemble the way that invisi- 
bility is predicated of daemons. Well then, since they are invisible, 
may they be regarded as superior, in respect of that invisibility, 
to the visible gods? No, they may not; for the divine, no matter 
where it may be and what its assigned role, retains the same power 
and dominance over what is subordinate to it. So even if it is visi- 
ble, it nonetheless exercises rule over the invisible daemons, and 
even if it is assigned to the earth, it still rules over the daemons 
of the air. For neither the place that is their receptacle nor the 
part of the cosmos assigned to them brings about any alteration 
in the ruling status of the gods. The entire essence of the gods 
remains everywhere identically indivisible and unalterable, and is 
worshipped as such alike by all its subordinates according to the 
order of nature. 

Moving on from the same point of departure, we discover a 
further difference between them. The visible and invisible gods 
have taken to themselves the whole government of existent things 
both throughout the whole heaven and cosmos, and over all the 
invisible powers on the universe; while those who have been as- 
signed the type of administration proper to daemons extend their 
influence over certain restricted portions of the cosmos and ad- 
minister these, they possess in themselves only a partial form of 
essence and power. And further, they are to some extent of the 
same nature as, and inseparable from, those things that they ad- 
minister; whereas the gods, even if they mount themselves on 
bodies, nevertheless are entirely distinct from them. So then, the 
bare fact of concerning oneself with bodies does not result in any 
diminution in status for those who have a body at their service; 


108 Namely, the daemons. 
79 Namely, the invisible gods. 
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rather, the body is given coherence by the superior power, and 
turns itself towards it, and provides no obstacle to it. But it is 
attachment to generative nature, and necessarily suffering divi- 
sion because of that, that bestows an inferior rank upon daemons. 
In general, then, the divine exercises its rule and presides over 
the structure of existent things, while the daemonic is in service, 
and willingly takes on whatever the gods command, putting its 
hand to whatever the gods conceive and wish and command. The 
gods, then, are removed from those powers which incline towards 
generation;*’° daemons, on the other hand, are not entirely un- 
contaminated by these. This, then, is as much as we have seen fit 
to add on this question, and we consider that on the basis of both 
approaches to it, both the former and the present ones, we have 
made the issues clearer. 

21 ~=~As for the attempt you make to remove the distinction 
between the passible and impassible, one may beg leave to reject 
this, as not fitting any of the higher classes of being, for the rea- 
sons which we have just stated. It does,’'’ however, seem to call 
for explicit refutation, because it bases its proof on the argument 
that the rituals are performed in the way they are on the assump- 
tion that the gods are subject to passions. What ritual, after all, 
and what cult celebrated according to hieratic laws, is there which 
is accomplished by the utilisation of passion, or which produces 
some satisfaction of passions? Was not this cult established by 
law at the beginning intellectually, according to the ordinances 
of the gods? It imitates the order of the gods, both the intelli- 
gible and that in the heavens. It possesses eternal measures of 
what truly exists and wondrous tokens, !'? such as have been sent 
down hither by the creator and father of all, by means of which 


tre 'This phrase éémewv cig thy yéveow recurs elsewhere in Jamblichus: 
see ap. Stobaeus 2:174.25. At Comm. Tim. frg. 16 Dillon we find the phrase tév 
cic couata PeTtovoayv Puxav. Cf. also ap. Stobaeus 2:229.8. Plotinus sometimes 
uses $éz7tetv, though he prefers vevetv as, it seems, do the Chaldaean Oracles (see 
frg. 163; 164). 

tt We are tempted here by Thomas Gale’s conjecture xat why for od 
uxy, for it is difficult to get the required sense out of the negative. Des Places, 
who preserves the ob, seems to derive quite the wrong sense from the sentence. 

™2 Accepting Gale’s conjecture ovvOnuata« for the more or less mean- 
ingless évOquat« of the MSS. This no doubt refers to the various magical 
substances and combinations of substances that form the basis for theurgic 
practice. 
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unutterable truths are expressed through secret symbols, beings 
beyond form brought under the control of form, things superior 
to all image reproduced through images, and all things brought 
to completion through one single divine cause, which itself so far 
transcends passions that reason is not even capable of grasping it. 

This, also, is probably why our conceptions are led astray in 
the direction of the passions. For humans, being incapable of at- 
taining knowledge of these things by the aid of reasoning, ‘3 but 
thinking that this is possible, are borne entirely towards the hu- 
man passions that are familiar to them, and on the basis of their 
own condition make conjectures about that of the gods. However, 
they err here in two respects, both because they hereby fall away 
from the divine, and because, in failing to attain this, they drag it 
down to the level of human passions. They should not, after all, 
in the case of actions performed alike to gods and humans, such as 
acts of prostration, adoration, and the offering of gifts or of tithes, 
interpret these in the same way in both cases, but they should 
distinguish each on the basis of the difference in status of the re- 
cipients, and revere the former as divine, but regard the latter as 
of little account, as being human; to attribute success in the latter 
case to the exercise of passion on the part both of those who per- 
form the actions and of those who are the recipients of them (for 
they are human and corporeal), while in the case of those which 
are performed with unswerving reverence and a holy attitude of 
mind, with intellectual joy and firm will, to grant especial honour 
to their performance, since they are dedicated to the gods. 


™3 Accepting, with Des Places, Saffrey’s conjecture Aoyrou.@ for the Ao- 
ytouey of the MSS. 
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BOOK II 


1 I must also make this clear to you, in what way a dae- 
mon differs in its true nature from both a hero and a soul, either in 
its potency or in its activity. By “daemons” I mean the generative 
and creative powers of the gods in the furthest extremity of their 
emanations and in its last stages of division,''+ while heroes are 
produced according to principles of life among the gods; and that 
the foremost and perfect due measures of souls result from and are 
distinguished from these powers. 

Since daemons and heroes have thus come into being from 
different sources, their true nature also differs. That of daemons 
is fit for finishing and completing encosmic natures, and it exer- 
cises oversight on each thing coming into existence; that of heroes 
is full of life and reason, and has leadership over souls. One must 
assign to daemons productive powers that oversee nature and the 
bond uniting souls to bodies; but to heroes it is right to assign life- 
giving powers, directive of human beings, and yet exempt from 
becoming. 

2 Next, one must also define their activities, and posit that 
those of daemons extend further into the cosmos, and have greater 
sway over the things accomplished by them; but the activities of 
heroes have a more restricted field, and are concerned with the or- 
ganisation of souls. 

While the other classes of being are differentiated in this 
way, secondary to these is the soul, which stops at the boundary 
of divine orders and which has been allotted partial powers from 
these two classes, 115 while expanding with more abundant supple- 
ments from itself; and at one point or another it projects forms 
and principles different from one another, and different forms of 


™4 Emanation or procession (7e60d0¢) involves a lessening of power and 
a multiplication of entities, so that the lower levels of being are more numerous 
than the higher. 

™S Namely, daemons and heroes. 
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life, while making use of the diverse lives and forms of each cos- 
mic region.''® It joins with whatever it will, and withdraws from 
whatever it will, becoming like all things and, by difference, re- 
maining separate from them. It selects principles akin both to 
things really existent and to those coming into being,‘!7 allying 
itself to the gods by harmonies of essences and of potentialities 
different from those by which daemons and heroes are linked to 
them. And though the soul has to a lesser degree the eternity 
of unchanging life and full actuality, by means of the gods’ good 
will and the illumination bestowed by their light, it often goes 
higher and is elevated to a greater rank, even to that of the angelic 
order.'!® When it no longer abides in the confines of the soul, 
this totality is perfected in an angelic soul and an immaculate life. 
Hence, the soul seems to have in itself all kinds of being and activ- 
ities, all kinds of principles, and forms in their entirety. Indeed, to 
tell the truth, while the soul is always limited to a single, definite 
body, it is, in associating itself with the superior guiding princi- 
ples, variously allied to different ones. 

Since there is such a general distinction among these kinds, 
it is no longer necessary to dispute over whatever may distinguish 
them: in whatever way each has its own nature, in this way they 
are distinguished from one another, and to the extent that one 
can compose them into a single system, they can be viewed as as- 
sociated. For thus would one both be able to comprehend them 
accurately as a system, and to distinguish separately the concept 
of each. 


116 "That is to say, souls have the characteristic, not shared by the classes 
of being above them, of involving themselves with a succession of different bod- 
ies and their “lives.” 

™7 “Abamon” implies a contrast between évt« and yryvéueva here, em- 
phasising the essentially median and intermediary role of the soul’s position in 
the cosmos according to Iamblichean metaphysics. 

118 Cf, 1.6.83 and also I.12.41—42 for this miracle of elevation to the an- 
gelic order, mentioned here for the first time. Angels as a distinct category of 
being were not recognised by Plotinus, but certainly were by Porphyry, as ev- 
idenced by Augustine, Civ. 10.9.20-35 (= 290F Smith) and 26.1-11 (= 285F 
Smith). 
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3 But I now proceed to their manifestations.''9 In what 
way do they differ? For, you ask, “what is the sign of the presence 
of a god, an angel, an archangel, a daemon, or of some archon ora 
soul?” !?° So, then, in brief, I declare that their manifestations are 
in accordance with their true natures, their potentialities and ac- 
tivities.*?’ For as they are, so they appear to those invoking them; 
they display their activities and manifest forms in agreement with 
themselves and their own characteristic signs. 

But to distinguish them individually: the appearances of the 
gods are uniform; those of daemons are varied; those of angels 
are simpler than those of daemons, but inferior to those of the 
gods. Those of archangels are closer to divine principles, but 
those of archons, if you take these to be rulers of the cosmos, 777 
who administer the sublunary elements, are varied, but structured 
in an orderly manner; and, if they preside over matter, they are 
more varied and more imperfect than archangels; and the appear- 
ances of souls come in all sorts of forms. And again, those of 
gods shine benignly in appearance; while those of archangels are 
solemn, though at the same time gentle, *?3 milder than those of 


™9 For discussion of this account of the “manifestations” (&7tupa&verae) see 
Cremer (1969); Finamore (1993); Clarke (2001, 100-18). Note the striking par- 
allel of a descending scale of fiery images in the Hermetic Poimandres, Corp. 
herm 1.4-5. 

729 'Thus far “Abamon” has only mentioned the traditional distinctions 
between gods, daemons, heroes and souls, but here he inserts three classes of in- 
termediate beings, archangels, angels and archons. 

2t Following the Iamblichean principle that évépye.m reveals odata, the 
visible manifestation of a divine entity must correspond with its essence. See 
Shaw (1995, 219-20); Steel (1978, 54-59, 94-98). Cf. also above Myst. I.4 and 
note ad loc. 

22 On the xoowoxpatopec (or Hyewovixot) see later in [X.9.284.3-7, and 
Damascius, Comm. Parm. 131.9.15ff., who uses the term to describe the plane- 
tary gods, but “Abamon” seems to imply a broader category of being here. At 
any rate, he is making a clear distinction between sublunary and hylic archons. 
For discussion see Dillon (1973, 51); Cremer (1969, 86-91); Clarke (2001, 110— 
II). 

™23 Athanassiadi (1999, 195) sees an interesting parallel at Damascius, 
Hist. phil. frg.'75F.3-5 where a vision is described “which gloried in a grace that 
was not sweet but severe; a face that was nevertheless very beautiful to behold 
and which for all its severity displayed no less gentleness” (od yAvxetats yrouot 
GAAK BAooveaic ayarrAduEvov, xKAALOTOV OE SuUwSs tdetv xal oddév HrtTov ext TH 
BAcoved tO Hrvov émderxviuevov). 
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angels; and those of daemons are frightening. And as for those of 
heroes, even if they have been omitted in your inquiry, let there 
be an answer for truth’s sake, because they are indeed gentler than 
the daemonic; those of archons are striking if they are in authority 
over the cosmos, and actually harmful and painful to the viewers if 
they are involved with matter. The appearances of souls are rather 
like the heroic, except that they are inferior to them. 

Once again, these appearances of the gods are wholly un- 
changing in regard to size, shape, formation, and all things con- 
nected with them; while those of archangels, though very close 
to those of the gods, fall short of full identity with them. And 
those of angels are inferior in turn to these, but unchanging. And 
those of daemons appear to the view at different times in differ- 
ent forms, the same forms appearing great and small. And further, 
those of such archons as are administrative are unchanging, but 
the appearances of archons immersed in matter change into many 
forms. Those of heroes resemble daemons, and those of souls are 
inferior in no small degree to the changeability of daemons. 

Further still, order and tranquillity are characteristic of the 
gods, while in the case of archangels the order and tranquillity 
take on an active quality. But with the angels, orderly arrange- 
ment and calmness are no longer exempt from motion. Tumult 
and disorder, however, accompany the visions of daemons, while 
those of archons are in keeping with the two views of them which 
we have already mentioned: tumultuous when borne along im- 
mersed in matter, but when ruling, they abide steadfastly in 
themselves. Those of heroes are impelled on in motion, and are 
not exempt from change. Those of souls, lastly, resemble some- 
what the appearances of heroes, but are nevertheless inferior even 
to them. 

Besides these characteristics, divine appearances flash forth 
a beauty almost irresistible, seizing those beholding it with won- 
der, providing a wondrous cheerfulness, manifesting itself with 
ineffable symmetry, and transcending in comeliness all other 
forms. The blessed visions of archangels also have themselves 
an extremity of beauty, but it is not at all as unspeakable and 
wonderful as that of the gods’ divine beauty, and those of angels 
already exhibit in a partial and divided manner the beauty that is 
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received from the archangels. The pneumatic spirits'?4 of dae- 
mons and heroes appearing in direct visions both possess beauty 
in distinct forms; however, that which is arranged in proportions 
determining essence is daemonic, and that which displays courage 
is heroic. The special appearances of the archons may be divided 
in two ways: the one class displays a dominant and self-originated 
beauty, while the other manifests a beauty of form that is artificial 
and contrived. Those of souls are also arranged in limited pro- 
portions, but more divided than those of the heroes, individually 
encompassed and dominated by one form. If we are to give them 
a common denominator, I declare the following: in the same way 
that each of the beings of the universe is disposed, and has its own 
proper nature, so also it participates in beauty according to the al- 
lotment granted to it. 

4 Then, passing on to their other characteristic features, 
let us say that there shines forth among the gods a swiftness 
in their activities, more rapid than the intellect itself, although 
these activities in the gods are motionless and stable. Among the 
archangels, their swift movements are somehow mixed with their 
efficacious activities. Those of the angels, in turn, are involved 
with some motion, and no longer share in the same way in be- 
ing completed as soon as spoken of. In the case of the daemons 
the appearance of the swiftness of their accomplishments is more 
than the reality. And among the heroes, a certain magnificence is 
evident in their movements, but the efficaciousness of what they 
aim to perform is not as swift as that among the daemons. Among 
the characteristic features of the archons, the activities of the first 
group appear remarkable and powerful, while those of the second 
make a greater impression but fall short of fulfilment in their acts. 
As for those of souls, they are seen to be more mobile, but weaker 
than those of heroes. 

In addition, the magnitude of the epiphanies in the case of 
the gods manifests itself to the extent that they sometimes hide 
the entire heaven, both sun and moon, and the earth is no longer 
able to stand firm as they make their descent.'?5 When archangels 


124 A reference to the pneumatic soul-vehicle. See Dodds (1963; 313- 
18); Finamore (1985). 

5 Cf. PGM IV. 930-1114. Note also PGM IV. 970, 979-980 on con- 
juring a holy light with reference to its brightness, breadth, depth, length and 
height. 
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TA OF THY Wydy onloElon xatapaivetar. 
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appear, certain portions of the world are set in motion in concert 
with them, and a divided!?° light goes before them in advance, 
while they themselves, in proportion to the magnitude of their do- 
minion, also display the magnitude of their illumination. Lesser 
than this is the light shed by angels, in respect of smallness, and of 
numerical division; and in the case of the daemons this division is 
even greater, and its size is observed to be not always equal. That 
of the heroes appears less than the preceding, but exhibits a great- 
ness of spirit greater than its condition. Among the archons, those 
that preside in the cosmos appear large and excessive in bulk, but 
those that are divided about matter are characterised rather by 
affectation and a greater degree of boastfulness.*?7 Those of the 
souls do not appear all equal, and show themselves as smaller than 
those of heroes. And, in general, it is in accord with the magni- 
tude of the powers in each kind, and according to the extent of 
the power through which they extend and exercise their author- 
ity, that the magnitude of their particular appearances is properly 
present in each of them. 

After these considerations, let us also define the degrees of 
vividness of self-revelatory images.'?® So then, in the case of the 
supernatural manifestations of the gods, their visions are seen 
more clearly than the truth itself, and they shine forth sharply 
and are revealed in brilliant differentiation. The images of the 
archangels are seen as true and perfect, whereas those of angels 
preserve the same form except that they are somewhat inferior in 
cognitive perfection. Obscure are the images of daemons, and in- 
ferior in turn to these appear those of heroes. Of the archons, the 
images of the cosmic class are clear, but those of the material class 
are obscure, even though both are seen as a powerful authority. 
The images of souls in turn appear shadowy. 


726 It is not exactly clear what “Abamon” means by S:yeyyévov here. It 


may simply reinforce his point that the forerunning light is separate from the 
true light of the archangels, or it may emphasise the fact that the light of all en- 
tities is splintered in comparison with that of the gods. 

"27 'The archons have already been divided into cosmic and material at 
I1.3.71; see note ad loc. 

728 For adtogavys cf. Proclus, Comm. Resp. 2.107.29; 124.19; 246.7; 
Theol. plat. 4.77.6 and Syrianus Comm. Met. 187.9, and for atomtosg see Orac. 
chald. frg. 101; 142. Also PGM IV. 162; IV. 930; VIII. 85; III. 699; III. 291. 
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‘Qoadtacs toivuy xai éni tob pwrtds. Ta wév tOv Bedy aydAuata 
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yovow hoeuaioyv mév toig memtoIs, tagay@dec O& toic botatoLc ovvEOTI 
poyaic 0° év xuwioeot moAdaic wetapaddduevor. 

5 Kai un té ye dnoxadagtiaoy tOv poy@r téheov pév éotw ev 
toic teoic, év 0& toic doyayyélog dvaywydy dyyedhos 68 Avovot udvor 
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nxatdyovow eis tHy éntpédecay THY aicdntaey foywr Goyortec O° Hto1 thy 
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The same is true in regard to the degree of light. The im- 
ages of the gods flash forth brighter than light, while those of the 
archangels are full of supernatural light, and those of the angels 
are bright. But daemons glow with smouldering fire. The heroes 
have a fire blended of diverse elements, and of the archons those 
that are cosmic reveal a comparatively pure fire, while those that 
are material show a fire mixed from disparate and opposed ele- 
ments. Souls produce a fitfully visible light, soiled by the many 
compounds in the realm of generation. 

In accord, then, with what has been said so far, the fire of 
the gods shines forth indivisible and inexpressible, and fills all the 
depths of the cosmos in a fiery but non-cosmic manner.'?9 The 
fire of archangels is undivided, and there may be seen a great mass 
around it, either preceding or following after it. The fire of an- 
gels appears divided except in its most perfect forms. That of 
the daemons is circumscribed in still briefer divisions, and can be 
expressed in speech, and does not exceed the power of vision of 
those who are capable of viewing superior beings. That of the 
heroes has almost the same character, but nevertheless falls short 
of exact similarity. And as for that of archons, in the case of the 
higher kind, it is seen to be more transparent, while in the case 
of that kind immersed in matter, is murkier. That of souls again 
displays a diverse and multiform fire, blended from many natures 
around the cosmos. Moreover, the fire of the gods is wholly sta- 
ble when beheld, that of the archangels has a degree of stability, 
but that of the angels is permanently set in motion. That of the 
daemons is unstable, and that of the heroes has still more unsta- 
ble movement. Stillness is characteristic of primary archons, but 
turmoil of the lowest. That of souls changes according to multiple 
movements. 

5 Again, the purification of souls attains a perfect degree 
among the gods, while the characteristic of the archangels is an- 
agogic.13° Angels do no more than loosen the bonds of matter, 
whereas daemons draw down the soul towards nature. Heroes 
lead one downward to a concern with perceptible works. Archons 
undertake either leadership over cosmic affairs or authority over 


"29 Probably a reference to the Chaldaean characterisation of the intelli- 
gible world as fiery. 
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Cf. VITI.8.271.11 on the Oeot avaywryot. 
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material ones. As for souls, when they appear, they provoke a ten- 
dency, in one way or another, toward generation. %3! 

One should take this into account also: the purity and stabil- 
ity of the image manifested in a vision which one may attribute as 
a whole to the superior classes, but what is exceedingly brilliant 
and remains fixed in itself, you may attribute to the gods; what 
is brilliant but appearing to be based in something else, ascribe 
to the archangels; and that which is definitely based in something 
else, ascribe to angels. Distinguish, on the other hand, everything 
which is carried this way and that, and is not fixed, but permeated 
by alien natures, which is to be assigned to all the inferior ranks of 
being. 

But we can actually make a distinction according to the dif- 
ferences of degree of mixture. For cosmic vapours are mixed 
in with (the appearance of) daemons, and they exhibit an un- 
steady movement according to the movement of the cosmos. In 
the case of heroes we find the admixture of generative accumula- 
tions of pneumatic auras in accord with which accumulations they 
themselves are also moved. Of the archons, those that are cos- 
mic remain in the same state, showing forth the cosmic power that 
they have; while those that are material are contaminated with 
material fluids. Souls abound in excessive pollutions, and the sort 
of alien spirits with which each of these kinds shows itself in their 
manifestations. 

An important means of identification for you should lie in 
the mode of the consumption of matter: it is used all at once in the 
case of the gods. In the case of the archangels there is consump- 
tion of it over a short period, while in the case of angels there is 
a process of dissolution and absorption of it. In the case of dae- 
mons there is a harmonious organisation of it. In the case, again, 
of heroes, one notes adaptation to it in suitable proportions, and 
a clever managing of it. Of the archons, those who are rulers of 
the cosmos take a superior attitude to it, and manifest themselves 
in this way, whereas those who are material reveal themselves as 


31 Cf. Lydus, Mens. 83.13ff. Wiinsch, who writes that Iamblichus di- 
vides the tribe of daemons below the moon into three classes: those nearest the 
earth are punitive, those in the air are purificatory, and those in the zone of the 
moon itself are concerned with salvation, a class also known as heroes. He also 
states that they were ruled over by a supreme daemon, probably to be identified 
with Pluto. 
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wholly taken up with matter; and with souls, those that are pure 
reveal themselves as wholly removed from matter, but those of op- 
posite nature show themselves encompassed by it. 

6 Further, the gifts that arise from these manifestations 
are not all equal, nor do they bear the same fruits. But the ad- 
vent of the gods gives to us health of body, virtue of soul, purity 
of intellect, and in a word, the elevation of everything within us 
to their proper principles. '3 It removes the cold and the destruc- 
tive element in us, while it increases the vital heat and renders it 
more powerful and dominant, and makes all things commensu- 
rate with soul and intellect, makes our light shine with intelligible 
harmony, and shows what is not body as body to the eyes of the 
soul by means of those of the body. The advent of the archangels 
produces the same effects as that of the gods, except that it gives 
good things neither always nor in all cases—neither sufficient, 
complete, nor inalienable; and it illuminates us in a manner pro- 
portionate to their appearance. "The advent of angels confers 
separately goods still more particular, and the activity by which 
it is manifested is far short of the perfect light that embraces it 
in itself. That of daemons weighs down the body, and afflicts it 
with diseases, and drags the soul down to the realm of nature, 
and does not remove from bodies their innate sense-perception, 
detains here in this region those who are hastening towards the 
divine fire,33 and does not free them from the chains of fate. 
The advent of heroes is similar in most ways to that of daemons, 
but it is distinctive in arousing us to noble and great deeds. The 
direct 134 manifestations of archons, if they are cosmic, bestow cos- 
mic goods and all things in life; but if they are material, dispense 
material gifts and such works as are earthly. Furthermore, the ap- 
pearance of souls, if immaculate and established in the order of 
angels, is elevating and salutary to the soul. It manifests itself to 


32 With évaywyy here there is a merging of Platonic and Chaldaean no- 
tions; for the Chaldaeans, the term referred to a freeing of the soul from the 
body and an elevation to the mystical fire. For a Platonist, it still has the sense 
of Resp. 7.517b4—521¢; 533d2, where it refers to the soul’s ascent toward a con- 
templation of the Good. See Lewy (1978, 487-79). 

33 See Orac. chald. frg. 115. 

34 On the direct, manifest or autoptic visions cf. Proclus, In Resp. 
2.119.27; 133-17; 155.18; 242.11; 242.15; Comm. Tim. 1.302.13; 3.69.16. Cf. 
also PGM VII. 335; IV. 221. 
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the accompaniment of a holy hope, and provides the goods that a 
holy hope seeks after. But the appearance of the other souls leads 
us downward into the realm of becoming, ruins the fruits of hope, 
and fills those who view it with passions which nail them fast to 
their bodies. '35 

7 Moreover, in the divine visions we get a display of 
the order maintained by the objects of vision, the gods having 
gods or archangels about themselves; archangels calling up about 
themselves angels as escorts, either arrayed with themselves or 
following after them, or, in some other way, being accompanied 
by a copious bodyguard of angels; '3° that of angels revealing at the 
same time the works proper to the rank which they have attained; 
good daemons presenting for contemplation their own produc- 
tions, and the goods which they bestow; punitive daemons ‘37 
displaying their forms of punishment; the other daemons who are 
wicked in whatsoever way surrounded by harmful beasts, greedy 
for blood and savage; (cosmic) archons manifesting along with 
themselves certain cosmic allotments; the other class of archons 
attracting the disorder and faultiness of matter; that soul which 
is whole, and not constrained by any form of particularity is seen 
as a formless fire manifesting itself around the entire cosmos as a 
whole, indivisible and formless soul of the All; 13° in the case of the 
purified soul, the impression manifested is fiery, the fire being un- 
defiled and unmixed; its interior light and form appear pure and 
stable, and follow after the leader elevating it while rejoicing in 
his good will, and itself displays its proper order in its works. But 
the soul that tends downward drags in its train signs of chains and 
punishments, is weighed down by concretions of material spirits, 
and held fast by the disorderly inequalities of matter, and is seen 
submitting itself to the authority of daemons concerned with gen- 
eration. 


35 Cf. Plato, Phaed. 83d. 

36 Cf. PGM I. 205-210 for the appearance of a god surrounded by a 
myriad of angels and archangels. 

37 'The first mention of evil daemons in the De mysteriis. Cf. II1.31.178; 
X.7.293. 

138 A reference to the cosmic Hecate in the Chaldaean Oracles. Unlike 
the Hecate of the magicians, that of the Ovacles is not a chthonic deity, but a 
supra-celestial goddess who descends at the time of the epiphanies. See Lewy 
(1978, 243-45). 
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In short, all these kinds manifest their proper orders along 
with themselves; in line with this, then, they also show the regions 
which they have been assigned and the dwelling places which 
they inhabit: aerial beings, aerial fire; earthly beings, a fire earthly 
and more murky; celestial beings display a brighter fire. Within 
these three boundaries we find all these kinds distributed in the 
threefold order of beginning, middle and end; those of the gods 
manifesting the highest and purest causes of this triple order, 
those of the archangels ... <those of the angels>*39 as handed 
down to them by the archangels; those of the daemons being 
shown as subordinate to these, and those of the heroes in like 
manner subordinate, not indeed covering the same ministrations 
as the daemons but other, different ones of their own; those of the 
archons in accordance with the dominion assigned to them either 
of the cosmos or of matter; those of souls as in the wholly last rank 
of superior beings. Hence they all manifest their proper places 
along with themselves: the first have the first place, and the second 
the second, in each of these three regions, and the others accord- 
ing to their particular rank. 

8 Furthermore, the fineness of the light which the gods ra- 
diate'4° is such that the eyes of the body are not able to tolerate 
it, but even suffer the same thing as fishes when drawn from the 
muddy and thick wet element to thin and transparent air.'4* For 
human beings who gain a vision of the divine fire, since they are 
not able to breathe the fineness of the divine fire, they become fee- 
ble, to all appearances, and are shut off from the vital breath that is 
cognate to them.'4? Archangels radiate a purity not endurable to 
breathe, but nevertheless not as unbearable as that of the beings 
superior to them. The advent of angels leaves the temperature 
of the air endurable, so that it is actually possible for theurgists 


39 "There is a lacuna in the text at this point. 
4° SrtAautbec is an Iamblichean technical term. For it and its relatives cf. 
1.12.40.16; 41.4; II.3.71.8; I1.4.78.2; I1.6.81.16; 82.4; I1.8.86.4—5; IV.3.185.6. 

™4t According to Aristotle, who discusses respiration in the Parva Nat- 
uralia, fish required water for cooling, so a fish out of water would overheat: 
De resp. 9.475a; 10.476a; 19.479b. While 00A6éw was generally used of water, 
Theophrastus at De igne 24.5 describes noxious air as DoAcewdye. 

42, PGM IV. 439 mentions “drawing in breath from the rays.” Cf. also 
PGM IV. 540. See also Shaw (1995, 223-24). 
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to engage with it.'43 In the case of daemons, the air as a whole 
feels no sympathy, and that which surrounds them does not be- 
come finer, nor does any light precede them into which they can 
manifest their own form by taking over and occupying the air in 
advance, and there is no bright radiance shining about them from 
every side. In the case of heroes, certain parts of the earth are 
moved and noises echo around; but the air as a whole does not 
become too fine or unsuitable for the theurgists, so that it is pos- 
sible for them to tolerate it. With the archons, whether of the 
cosmic order or that involved with the earth, there is an escort of 
numerous apparitions surrounding them, difficult to bear, but no 
refinement of a hypercosmic nature occurs, nor even that of the 
highest (cosmic) elements. But with the epiphanies of souls, the 
air that manifests itself is more cognate to them, and receives their 
forms in itself through being attached to them. 

9 Finally, then, the dispositions of the souls of those mak- 
ing invocations receive, at the epiphany of the gods, a perfection 
freed from and superior to passions, and at the same time an ac- 
tivity entirely better (than themselves), and they participate in 
a love divine and an enormous gladness of mind; in the case of 
archangels, they gain a pure settled state, intellectual contem- 
plation and stable power; in the case of the angels, they obtain 
a rational wisdom, truth, pure virtue, a firm knowledge, and a 
proportional order. But when they contemplate daemons, they 
receive a desire for the realm of generation, a longing for nature 
and for the fulfilment of the works of necessity, *#4 and a power 
for completing such activities. If they view heroes, they take 
away with them other such characteristics as these, and partici- 
pate in many of the zealous pursuits relating to the commitments 
of souls; when they are involved with archons, they are moved in 
soul, either in line with the cosmos or with the material realm. 
With the contemplation of souls, they arrive at generative desires 


™43 In Corp. herm. 1.4—5 the Aéyoc enables nature to tolerate the elements 
of mde and mvedux. 

™44 Purification, on the other hand, tends to free them from the works of 
necessity; cf. Iamblichus, De an. 43 Dillon and Finamore. Comm. Tim. frg. 87 
reveals that our zpoatpeorg administers fate but cannot release us from its bonds; 
to exercise free will is a divine privilege granted to us only through the miracle 
of Theurgy; see Clarke (2001) and Rist (1974, 103-22). 
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and congenital solicitude for the care of bodies and such other 
matters as depend on these. 

Along with these, the epiphany of the gods provides truth 
and power, success in deeds and gifts of the greatest goods; that 
of the others duly furnishes what is correspondent to the rank of 
each; for example, that of the archangels (offers) truth, not essen- 
tially in regard to all things, but separately in regard to some: and 
this not always, but on occasion, and not indefinitely to all or ev- 
erywhere, but sometimes, and in some particular way, confers it: 
so it does not confer power in the same way upon all things, nor at 
all times, nor in all places, but rather sometimes and in some par- 
ticular way. The epiphany of angels provides even more than the 
archangels and, with progressively lesser limitations, is the giver 
of good things. The epiphany of daemons no longer confers goods 
of the soul, but either those of the body or which belong to the 
body, and those only when the order of the cosmos permits. In 
the same way, the epiphany of heroes furnishes the goods of the 
second and third order, aimed at the terrestrial and cosmic gov- 
ernment of the souls as a whole, terrestrial and cosmic. As for 
the epiphany of the archons, the one kind gives cosmic goods and 
all those of life, the other, inferior kind, provides in abundance 
the advantages in the area of material things. Souls, when appear- 
ing, procure for those contemplating them goods that contribute 
to human life. And so, following the order proper to each kind, we 
have set forth the type of gift proper to them, and have a complete 
and fitting response to your queries in regard to their epiphanies. 
And that is enough for us on that question. 

10 What you yourself contribute to the analysis of these 
questions, whether declaring your own personal opinions or hav- 
ing heard them from others, is neither true nor correctly ex- 
pressed. You say that self-advertisement and the presentation of 
certain types of illusion are common to gods, daemons and all 
superior beings. But the situation is not such as you suppose: 
a god, an angel and a good daemon give instruction about their 
proper essence to a human being, but they never, in their commu- 
nications, indulge in any exaggeration of their position or of the 
benefits coming from them. For truth is coexistent with the gods, 
just as light is essentially connected with the sun. At the same 
time, we say that the divine lacks nothing of beauty or any virtue, 
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which it is possible to attribute to it by means of words. And be- 
sides, angels and daemons always receive the truth from the gods 
so that they never say anything against it, and being perfect each 
of them according to the same essence, they are able to add noth- 
ing more to it by way of boastful advertising. 

When, then, does that which you call “deceitful,” that is, 
misleading self-advertisement, actually happen? When some er- 
ror occurs in the theurgic technique, and the images in the divine 
vision are not such as they should be, but others of a different kind 
are encountered, then inferior kinds, taking on the appearance 
of more venerable orders, pretend to be that which they assume, 
and thereupon deliver boastful speeches while claiming more than 
their actual power.*45 For I think that if the first principle starts 
on a fraudulent basis, much falsehood flows from the perversion; 
this situation priests ought to grasp thoroughly, on the basis of the 
whole order of apparitions (which, when not observed, gives it- 
self away), and to reject their fabricated pretension as in no way 
belonging to genuine and good spirits. Nor should one bring up 
errors in evidence in an honest assessment of reality, for neither 
in the case of other sciences and technologies do we evaluate their 
accomplishments on the basis of their failures. 

Hence, do not proceed to judge what has been performed 
successfully with difficulty and after innumerable trials, on the 
basis of ignorant attempts at evocation of the gods,'4° done on 
the spur of the moment with no proper preparation. Make 
rather another assessment of them: for if deeds resulting from 
the spontaneous manifestation are such as you say—boastful and 
false—those of the genuine athletes of the fire '47 are authentic and 
true. For, just as in all other cases, the dominant elements start 
primarily from themselves and provide for themselves whatever 


™5 At Eunapius, Vit. soph. 473, Iamblichus is credited with exposing 
as fraudulent a supposed image of Apollo; the spectre was merely that of a 
deceased gladiator. For a discussion of false visual displays and manipulative 
magic, see Clarke (2001, 22-24). 

146 “Abamon” uses the term Oewywyta also at VI.1.241.5; cf. Eusebius, 
Praep. ev. 5.10.3.1; Gregory of Nazianzus, Adversus Eunomianos 10.12 (Or. 
Bas. 27); Theodoret, Graec. affect. cur. 3.66.13; PGM IV. 956, 976. No other 
occurrences are attested. 

™47 The “athletes of the fire” are the theurgists, but the phrase also re- 
calls Christian descriptions of the martyrs (see Eph 6:13). See Lewy (1978, 195 


n. 73). 
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they give to others, for example, existence, life, movement; so, in 
the case of those providing the truth to all beings, they are first 
of all true in themselves, and reveal at the outset their own being 
to those who contemplate them; hence, they show in particular 
performers of the sacramental rites the fire in a direct vision of 
divinity. For it is not heat’s function to cool, nor light’s func- 
tion to obscure or hide any existing thing, nor is it the function of 
anything else that achieves a result to exhibit simultaneously the 
power of achieving an opposite effect. But it is things not in ac- 
cord with nature, and in essence contrary to their essence, that are 
able to receive opposite qualities, or fall into evil. 

We shall now say the same things also about apparitions. For 
if they themselves are not true, but are such as to resemble other 
things which are true, they do not, I presume, derive from the 
self-revealing spirits, but only appear to be such as those which 
are themselves real. These latter, indeed, share in falsehood and 
deception, just like shapes appearing in mirrors; and so they de- 
ceptively drag the understanding down to things of which not one 
relates to the superior kinds of being, but will belong to the realm 
of the deceptive and aberrant; for the imitation of reality, and that 
which is represented obscurely and becomes the cause of decep- 
tion, is not fitting for any of the real and existing classes of being. 
The gods, however, and those following the gods, reveal the true 
images of themselves, and do not in any way offer apparitions of 
themselves such as those contrived in water or in mirrors. '48 For 
what reason should they exhibit such apparitions? As presenting 
a token of their own reality and power? But these phantasms are 
entirely lacking in that, for they are the cause of error and decep- 
tion for those who trust in them, and wrench those contemplating 
them away from a true knowledge of the gods. 49 But would they 
do this as providing something useful for those beholding them? 
And what that is useful could arise from this falsehood? If this 
is not the reason, then is the divine of such a nature as to put 


148 For the use of mirrors for magical purposes, see Hopfner (1922, 205- 


6 n. 39). 

™49 Cf. Plato, Resp. 50gd—e, where Plato’s Socrates devalues all forms of 
shadows and reflections as inferior to their originals, which in turn are a mere re- 
flection of their intelligible paradigm, and Resp. 596e where he likens art merely 
to the action of a mirror. Also note Tim. 70e on eiSmaa and pavtéopata as re- 
flections on the smooth surface of the liver. See also Plot. E'nn. 1.6.8.off. 
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forward phantasms? And under what circumstances should their 
class of being, that is permanent, established in itself, and cause of 
essence and of truth, implant in an alien setting a deceptive imi- 
tation of itself? In no way, surely, does a god either change itself 
into phantasms or project these from itself into other beings, but 
it radiates its true forms in the true ways of souls. By the same to- 
ken, those also who accompany the gods'5° are emulators of the 
gods’ self-revelatory truth. But what you now claim, that there 
is a common link between the formation of images and bragging 
among the gods, daemons and others, confuses all the kinds of su- 
perior beings with one another and allows no difference of one to 
the other. For thus everything will be common to all of them and 
no special characteristic will be conceded to those superior. It is 
open to me to make the more just reply to your query, “in what 
way, then, will the race of gods be better than those of daemons?” 
For these classes have nothing in common; it is neither the skill 
of producing appearances that links them, nor is it fitting to ex- 
trapolate from the last and lowest deviations the primary and true 
impressions important for primary beings. It is if one holds such 
opinions as this about these matters, that one will hit upon what is 
appropriate and pleasing to the divine beings. 

41. Your next remarks, in which you express the view 
that ignorance and deception about these matters contribute to 
impiety and impurity, and in which you exhort us toward true tra- 
ditional teaching, admit of no dispute, but may be agreed on alike 
by all. For who would not agree that knowledge which alights 
upon being is most appropriate to the gods, whereas ignorance 
which declines towards non-being falls very far from the divine 
cause of true forms. '51 But since it has not been stated with suf- 
ficient accuracy, I will add to what is lacking, and because [this 
suggestion] makes a defence philosophically and logically rather 


150 


Socrates argues in the Republic that a god would be least likely to have 
many shapes (6 0ed¢ ye xal ta Tod Deod mavty kprota Eyer, Resp. 381b4) and that 
the so-called conjuring up of the gods is nothing but sorcery; see Resp. 380d1-7. 
Cf. Phaedr. 248c. 


™5t This presumably refers to the One or to the henadic realm in general. 
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than in accord with the effective skill of priests, I think it nec- 
essary to say something more on the theurgic level concerning 
them. 5 

Granting, then, that ignorance and deception are faulty and 
impious, it does not follow on this that the offerings made to the 
gods and divine works are invalid, for it is not pure thought that 
unites theurgists to the gods. Indeed what, then, would hinder 
those who are theoretical philosophers from enjoying a theurgic 
union with the gods? But the situation is not so: it is the accom- 
plishment of acts not to be divulged and beyond all conception, 
and the power of the unutterable symbols, understood solely by 
the gods, which establishes theurgic union. Hence, we do not 
bring about these things by intellection alone; for thus their eff- 
cacy would be intellectual, and dependent upon us. But neither 
assumption is true. For even when we are not engaged in in- 
tellection, the symbols themselves, by themselves, perform their 
appropriate work, and the ineffable power of the gods, to whom 
these symbols relate, itself recognises the proper images of it- 
self, not through being aroused by our thought. For it is not in 
the nature of things containing to be aroused by those contained 
in them, nor of things perfect by things imperfect, nor even of 
wholes by parts. Hence it is not even chiefly through our intellec- 
tion that divine causes are called into actuality; but it is necessary 
for these and all the best conditions of the soul and our ritual pu- 
rity to pre-exist as auxiliary causes; but the things which properly 
arouse the divine will are the actual divine symbols. And so the at- 
tention of the gods is awakened by themselves, receiving from no 
inferior being any principle for themselves of their characteristic 
activity. 

I have laboured this point at some length for this reason: 
that you not believe that all authority over activity in the theur- 
gic rites depends on us, or suppose that their genuine performance 
is assured by the true condition of our acts of thinking, or that 
they are made false by our deception. For not even if we know 
the particular traits that accompany each kind have we then hit 
upon the truth in regard to the performance of sacred rites. Ef- 
fective union certainly never takes place without knowledge, but 


152, A reference to his original division of subject-matter into philosophy, 
theology and theurgy in I.2. 
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nevertheless it is not identical with it. Thus, divine purity does 
not come about through right knowledge, in the way that bodily 
purity does through chastity, but divine union and purification ac- 
tually go beyond knowledge. Nothing, then, of any such qualities 
in us, such as are humans contributes in any way towards the ac- 
complishment of divine transactions. 

Allow me to contribute this as an afterthought, but one that 
will refute sufficiently your entire conception of the theurgic tech- 
nique. What you are asserting here has the same force as that in 
which you declared that scientific understanding about the gods 
is a holy and useful thing, and you called ignorance of things hon- 
ourable and lovely “darkness,” but the knowledge of them “light.” 
You consider the one to have filled human beings with all ills, be- 
cause of their ignorance and audacity, but the other to be the cause 
of all goods. All these statements tend in the same direction as 
those mentioned previously, and together with them, they have 
received proper consideration. We may, therefore, leave these 
topics, and pass on to questions concerning divination, and re- 
solve them concisely. 
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BOOK III 


1 First of all, then, you request a clear description of 
“what happens in predicting the future.” For a start, however, 
what you are trying to learn is quite impossible. For, according 
to the gist of your question, you believe something like this about 
foreknowledge: “that it can come into being,” and is among “the 
things existing in nature.” But it is not one of the things coming 
into existence, and it does not even behave like a natural change, 
neither is it like an artefact invented for use in daily life, nor is 
it, generally speaking, an human achievement at all. But it is a 
thing divine, supernatural, sent from heaven above; both unbe- 
gotten and eternal, it takes priority by its own nature. 

The greatest talisman, *%53 then, against all such difficulties 
is this: to know the principle of divination, to know that it is ac- 
tivated neither by bodies nor by bodily conditions, neither by a 
natural object nor by natural powers, neither by human disposi- 
tion nor its related habits. It is not even set in motion by a skill 
acquired from without, one concerned exclusively with some as- 
pect of human existence. Rather, all of its supreme power belongs 
to the gods, and is bestowed by the gods. Divination is accom- 
plished by divine acts and signs, and consists of divine visions and 
scientific insights. All else is subordinate, instrumental to the gift 
of foreknowledge sent down by the gods: everything that concerns 
our soul, our body, everything that is inherent in the nature of the 
universe, and in the particular constitution of each thing. Some 
elements are, however, pre-established as matter, those that be- 
long to physical places, or to other such things. 

If someone, then, straying from the primary causes, down- 
grades the skill of divination to secondary operations—position, 
for example, bodily movements or changes of emotions, or other 
happenings, either activities of human life or other psychic or 
physical explanations—he might believe that he says something 
obvious. Or, if he defends as causes the proportions of these 


53 “Antidote” is another possible translation of d&Ack&ipapyaxov: cf. 
Plato, Leg. 12.957d. 
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things to one another, he has wholly erred in supposing that he has 
given an accurate account of divination. There is one correct rule 
and one first principle concerning all these matters: that is, never 
to derive divination of the future from those things that have no 
foreknowledge as such, but to derive it from the gods who in 
themselves possess the limits of all knowledge of existing things, 
from whom the mantic power is distributed throughout the whole 
cosmos, and among all the different natures found there. For such 
a principal cause is not only primordial and eminently universal, 
but contains primarily in itself whatever it gives to those sharing 
in it, and especially furnishes the truth which divination needs. 
It comprehends in advance both the essence and cause of things 
about to happen, and from these, by necessity, the attainment of 
foreknowledge truly occurs. 

Let such, then, be our general principle about the whole of 
divination from which it is even possible to discover all its forms 
scientifically. But, pursuing the questions you have asked, let us 
now take these matters in turn. 

2 Your letter speaks*5+ about divination in sleep: “When 
asleep, we often encounter, by means of dreams, things in the fu- 
ture; although we are no longer in an agitated ecstasy (for the body 
remains at rest), we certainly are no longer conscious of things as 
when in a wakeful state.” These things, then, which you men- 
tion, are likely to happen in human dreams, and in things coming 
from the soul, either from thoughts or words stirred up in us, or 
in such things as arise from our fantasies, or from everyday con- 
cerns of some kind. Sometimes these things are true, sometimes 
false; and in some cases, they chance upon reality but, in many 
cases, they fail to attain reality. Dreams called “god-sent” do not, 
however, arise in the way you describe.'55 On the contrary, ei- 
ther when sleep departs, just as we are awakening, it is possible 


™54 See our note to I.12 on the use of the third person. 

™55 A differentiation between divine dreams and those originating in the 
imagination can be traced back as far as Homer, Od. 19.560—567, echoed at Vir- 
gil, Aen. 6.893-896. For dream-classification and the difference between false 
and true dream-visions, see Hippocrates, De ratione victus in morbis acutis (or On 
Regimen) and Galen’s commentary on that work; also Artemidorus, Onirocrit- 
ica; Macrobius, In somnium Scipionis, Augustine, Gen. imp. 12.18.39; 12.23.49. 
See further Clarke (2001, 81-83); Oberhelman (1991, 31-35); Dodds (1951, 
106-8). 
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to hear a sudden voice!5® guiding us about things to be done, or 
the voices are heard between waking and going to sleep, '57 or even 
when wholly awake. And sometimes an intangible and incorpo- 
real spirit encircles those lying down, so that there is no visual 
perception of it, but some other awareness and self-consciousness. 
When entering, it makes a whooshing sound, *'5® and diffuses it- 
self in all directions without any contact, and it does wondrous 
works by way of freeing both soul and body from their sufferings. 
At other times, however, when a light shines brightly and peace- 
fully, not only is the sight of the eye possessed, but closed up after 
previously being quite open.'59 And the other senses are awake 
and consciously aware of how the gods shine forth in the light, 
and with a clear understanding they both hear what they say, and 
know what they do. This is observed even more fully when the 
sight is active and also the mind, with full vigour, understands the 
things done, and there is a response at the same time in those ob- 
serving. 

These dreams, then, being numerous and quite different, do 
not resemble anything human. But dream-sleep!® and posses- 
sion of the eyes, a seizure similar to a blackout, a state between 
sleep and wakefulness, and presently a stirring or complete wake- 
fulness, all of these are divine and fit for reception of the gods, and 
they are sent by the gods themselves, and such things precede it, 
a part of the divine epiphany. 


56 Perhaps an allusion to Plato, Phaedr. 242c1-2, where Socrates reports 
that he seemed “suddenly to hear a certain voice” (tw& gaviy eof adtd0ev 
a&novout). 

"57 'This semi-conscious state between sleeping and waking, during 
which hallucinations are common, has been identified by twentieth-century 
psychologists as the “hypnagogic” state. See Oswald (1962) and Empson 
(1989). 

158 Given that éotfog meant, literally, a “whistling” or a “rushing” 
sound, it is interesting that hypnagogic experiences are frequently accompanied 
by a “crashing” or a “rushing” sound, often described as the feeling of falling off 
a cliff; see Oswald (1962, 90). For more on 60tCoe, see III.9 and note ad loc. 

™59 Cf. perhaps II.8 on the intolerability of the divine visions. 

16° Snvoc as opposed to xaOebSev. “Abamon” prefers the former term, 
presumably because it was already imbued with divine significance; Porphyry 
fails to understand the difference. 
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Remove, then, from divine dreams in which divination espe- 
cially occurs, “sleep” !°! in whatever form, and “the inability to be 
conscious of those things which appear in a wakeful state.” For it 
is surely impossible that the gods’ clear presence could be inferior 
to that of wakeful consciousness. And if we are to speak the truth, 
the divine presence must be even more clear and distinct than 
that, and produce a more perfect understanding. But some, who 
do not recognise the indications of truly divinatory dreams, and 
think that they share something in common with those that are 
human, occasionally and by accident encounter those revealing 
some foreknowledge of the future, and hence they are reasonably 
in doubt about how dreams contain the truth. Indeed, I think that 
you are troubled because you do not know their genuine charac- 
teristics. But you must apply yourself to these fundamentals of 
a true knowledge of dreams, and follow the full arguments about 
divination in sleep. 

3 [The thinkers to whom we refer] say the following: that 
the soul has a double life, the one with the body, the other apart 
from all body.'®°? When we are awake, in respect of the other 
life, we use mostly the life in common with the body—except, 
perhaps, when thinking or engaging in pure thoughts, we detach 
ourselves wholly from the body. And in sleep we are completely 
freed, as it were, from chains confining us, and we engage in the 
life detached from generation. '°3 At this time, then, this form of 
life, whether it is intellectual or divine, which is the same thing, or 
each one separately, it is aroused in us, and energises according to 
its own nature. Since the intellect, then, contemplates real beings, 
and the soul encompasses the principles of everything coming 
into existence, it is reasonable that it should know beforehand fu- 
ture things arranged according to their predominant principles, 
and the first cause which encompasses them. And it produces 


161 Porphyry’s term, which “Abamon” dislikes. 

162 Cf, [V.2.184; also V.15; De an. ap. Stobaeus 1:368.3-4. “Abamon” 
agrees that the soul has a double life, but demolishes the common view that 
divination in sleep was possible simply because the soul was liberated from 
the body during sleep. It is this general opinion that Porphyry states and that 
“Abamon” quotes at III.3.106. (See Abst. 4.9.7 for Porphyry presenting this 
view again.) 

63 Des Places retains yv@oewe, but Ficino’s yevécews makes better sense 
given the context. Cf. Sicherl (1957, 173). 
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an even more perfect divination, surely, when it unites its appor- 
tioned lots of life and intellectual activity to the universals from 
which it had been separated. For it is then filled from the uni- 
versals of total knowledge, so that, for the most part, it arrives at 
conceptions of what goes on in the cosmos. Nevertheless, when- 
ever it is united to the gods through such a liberated activity, it 
receives, in this case, the truest plenitudes of intellections, from 
which it produces true divination; and hence it yields quite gen- 
uine principles of divine dreams. But if the soul weaves together 
its intellectual and its divine part with higher powers, '°4+ then its 
own visions will be purer, whether of the gods, or of essentially in- 
corporeal beings, or, generally speaking, of whatever contributes 
to the truth about intelligible things. If, however, it refers ac- 
counts of things happening to their causes, that is, to the gods, 
it receives from them a power and knowledge embracing things 
that were and will be, and takes a view of all time, and surveys 
events happening in time, and it participates in their order, care, 
and appropriate improvement. Further, it heals sick bodies, and 
re-arranges many things that were discordant and disorderly *®5 
among human beings, and also it often transmits the discoveries of 
human skills, legal regulations, and the establishment of customs. 

So, in Asclepius’s sanctuaries, diseases are arrested by divine 
dreams, '® and, because of the structure of nocturnal apparitions, 
the medical art has arisen from sacred dreams. Alexander’s en- 
tire army was saved, though facing total destruction in the night, 
when Dionysos appeared in a dream, and this god indicated the 
mode of deliverance from incurable sufferings.'°7 Aphutis was 
also saved during King Lysander’s siege, through dreams sent by 
Ammon, for Lysander withdrew his troops as quickly as possible, 


164 <4 voeodv and 7d Oetov are perhaps distinct parts of the soul, with the 
latter being the “One” in the soul. 

165 A phrase borrowed from Plato’s Timaeus 30a4-5. 

166 A reference to the popular healing process of incubation, where the 
sufferer would spend the night in the temple of Asclepius or some other healing 
god, in the hope of a miraculous cure or a dream revealing an instruction that 
would lead to recovery. 

67 Strabo 15.2.7 reports that Alexander’s army suffered from poisonous 
snakes and the poisoned arrows of the hostile inhabitants of the Oreites. In a 
dream, Alexander was supposedly shown the root of a plant to be placed on 
the wounds of his men; the barbarians, seeing the healing effects, supposedly 
surrendered to his army. Alexander’s links with Dionysos are well-known (see 
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and immediately ended the siege. 1°? But why go through such oc- 
currences one by one, when daily events offer a clarity greater than 
any story? 

4 So let these things said about divine divination in sleep 
be sufficient: what it is, how it happens, and how much benefit it 
provides for human beings. But you go on to say that “many ap- 
prehend the future by divine inspiration and divine transport ina 
waking state, so as to operate according to sensation, but yet they 
do not have consciousness of themselves, or at any rate they are no 
longer conscious of themselves as they were before.” In this area 
also, I want to make clear the characteristic signs of those who are 
truly possessed by the gods. For if they have subjected their entire 
life as a vehicle or instrument to the gods who inspire them, either 
they exchange their human life for the divine, or they direct their 
own life towards the god; they neither act according to sensation, 
nor are they awake in the manner of those who have their senses 
aroused; neither do they themselves apprehend the future, nor are 
they moved like those who act according to purpose. But they are 
not even conscious of themselves, neither as they were before, nor 
in any other fashion, nor, in general, do they turn their personal 
intelligence upon themselves, nor do they project any personal 
knowledge. 

Here is the greatest evidence: for many, even when fire is ap- 
plied to them, are not burned, since the fire does not touch them 
on account of their divine inspiration. And many who are burned 
do not react, because at this time they are not living the life of 
an animate being. And some who are pierced with spits have no 
awareness of it, nor do others who are struck on the back with 
axes; still others whose arms are cut with knives do not feel it at 
all.1°9 Their actions are in no way human, because what is in- 
accessible becomes accessible under divine possession: they cast 


Arrian, Anab. 6.14.2; 28.2; Plutarch, Alex. 47.1-6; Curtius, Hist. Alex. 9.10.24- 
28), and he was believed to have been the recipient of numerous divine dreams 
(see Plutarch, Alex. 24.6—9; 32.1-2; 41.6; 50.6). 

68 A phutis is on the Thracian peninsula of Pallene. That a dream sent 
by Ammon caused Lysander to abandon his siege of this city is recorded at 
Plutarch, Lys. 20.4—6, although Plutarch chooses to emphasise the opinion that 
Lysander made up the story in order to justify his own actions. 

169 For miraculous or ecstatic anaesthesia, see Ovid, Trist. 4.1.41-44; 
Seneca, Tyo. 682; Tibullus, Eleg. 1.6.45; Clearchus, frg. 6; 7 Wehrli. See further 
Clarke (2001, 76-78). 
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themselves into fire and they walk through fire, and they walk over 
rivers like the priestess at Kastabala.17° From these examples it is 
clear that those who are inspired have no consciousness of them- 
selves, and they lead neither the life of a human being nor of a 
living animal so far as concerns sensation or appetite, but they ex- 
change their life for another more divine life, by which they are 
inspired, and by which they are completely possessed. 

5 There are, therefore, many kinds of divine possession, 
and divine inspiration is aroused in many ways. Hence, there 
are indeed many different signs of it. For, on the one hand, the 
gods by whom we are inspired are different and produce diverse 
inspiration; on the other hand, the manner of inspiration in its al- 
terations makes the divine possession also different.'7* For either 
the god possesses us, or we become wholly the god’s property, or 
we exercise our activity in common with him. And sometimes we 
share in the god’s lowest power, sometimes in his intermediate, 
and sometimes in his primary power. And sometimes there is a 
mere participation, sometimes a communion, and sometimes even 
a union; from these inspirations, ‘7? either the soul alone benefits, 
or it shares also with the body, or even, again, it is the composite 
living being that benefits. 

As a result of these diversities, the characteristics of those 
inspired are also of many kinds: the movement both of the body 
and some of its parts, its total repose, harmonious positions and 
dances, tuneful utterances, or the opposites of these; and the body 
is either seen to be lifted up, or distended, borne aloft in the 
air,'73 or the opposites of these appear to happen to it. A great 
evenness in the voice’s extent and in the intervals that distinguish 


"7° Strabo 12.2.7 reports that in Kastabala there was a temple of Artemis 


Perasia (“the one crossing over”) where the priestess walked on glowing coals, 
not across water. 

™ Cf. Plato, Ion 536c: Socrates, arguing that Ion is inspired solely by 
Homer, makes an analogy with the Korybantes: “in the same way, the Kory- 
bantes heed only one tune, that of the god by whom they are possessed, whoever 
he may be, and they are ready with postures and lyrics appropriate to that tune, 
deaf to all others.” See Clarke (2001, 79-80). 

"72 We suggest reading a break after 2vwotc and before tobtwv tTHyv évOov- 
o.&oewy (rather than after the latter as in Des Places); this makes better sense in 
terms of word-order as well as meaning. 

73 Eunapius, Vit. soph. 457-459 reports the rumour among Iambli- 
chus’s followers that while he prayed his body used to float ten cubits into the 
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dtaothiuata moldy Pewositar, xal dvwpadia abiic, éviote mév wovoixds 
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it from silence is also observed or, alternatively, an unevenness, 
when sometimes the sounds tense and relax musically, and some- 
times in another way. 

6 But it is most important that the spirit’7* descending 
and entering is seen by the medium, both in its extent and its 
quality; and that he is mystically obedient to and directed by it. 
The form of fire is seen by the recipient before the reception; and 
sometimes it even becomes conspicuous to all the spectators, dur- 
ing either the descent or the withdrawal of the god.?75 Hence, 
it becomes clear to those who are in the know that it is in itself 
most true, most powerful, and especially well ordered concern- 
ing things about which it is naturally disposed to speak the truth, 
and what power it provides or effects. But those who conjure up 
the spirits secretly, without these blessed visions, grope, as it were, 
in darkness, and know nothing of what they do, except for some 
very small signs which appear in the body of the one divinely in- 
spired, and some other signs that manifest themselves clearly; but 
they are ignorant of the whole of divine inspiration, which is hid- 
den in obscurity. But I return once more to my topic. For if the 
presence of the gods’ fire and an ineffable form of light from with- 
out invades the person possessed, these fill him completely with 
their power, and encompass him in a circle on all sides, so that he 
is not able to exercise any activity of his own; what sensation or 
consciousness or appropriate intuition would come to the one re- 
ceiving the divine fire? Or what human motion would then find its 
way in, or what human reception of passion or ecstasy would arise, 
what perversion of the imagination, or anything else of such kind 
as the multitude suppose to take place? Let things such as these, 
then, be the divine signs of genuine possession, and anyone who 
heeds them will not stray from the right discernment of it. 


air and turn a magnificent golden hue. Cf. a striking parallel at PGM IV. 530— 
541, 

™74 'The mention of visible mve}ua led Dodds (1951, 299) to link this 
description with that of the (largely Victorian) notion of ectoplasm, the mani- 
festation of spirits in a visible form produced spontaneously from the body of 
a medium in a trance. However, such manifestations more often took the form 
of physical objects (easily faked through sleight of hand) rather than luminous 
visions, despite what the makers of films on the occult would have us believe. 

™75 Cf. Book II and notes ad loc. on luminous revelation, and note also 
the repeated assertion that the soundest visions are seen by all; cf. III.2.104 
above. 
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7 Nevertheless, it is not sufficient to learn only these 
things, nor would someone knowing only these things become ac- 
complished in the divine science. But it is also necessary to know 
what divine possession is, and how it happens. So, then, it is 
falsely believed to be a transport of the mind by daemonic in- 
spiration. For the human intellect is neither carried away if it is 
really possessed, nor does inspiration come from daemons, but 
from the gods.'7° Yet it is not even ecstasy pure and simple, but 
an exaltation and transference to what is superior, whereas frenzy 
and ecstasy actually reveal a perversion toward what is inferior.’77 
Still more, the one who represents this ecstasy says something 
about the incidental feature of those who are inspired, but does 
not put his finger on the main point. That is, they themselves are 
wholly possessed by the divine, the consequence of which is ec- 
stasy. But one would not rightly suppose that divine possession 
belongs to the soul or one of its faculties, or to intellect or one of 
its faculties or activities, or to bodily weakness or its absence. Nor 
would one reasonably suppose that it would occur in this way, for 
being transported by a god is neither a human accomplishment, 
nor does it base its power in human parts (of the body) or activi- 
ties. But, on the one hand, these are otherwise subordinate, and 
the god uses them as instruments; on the other hand, the entire 
activity of divination comes to its fulfilment through the god act- 
ing by himself, purely detached from other things, without the 
soul or body moving in any way. Hence, the divinations being 
done rightly, as I say, really and truly happen. But when the soul 
takes the initiative, or is disturbed during the divination, or the 
body interrupts and perverts the divine harmony, the divinations 
become turbulent and false, and the possession is no longer true 
nor genuinely divine. 


176 Asserted at Plato, Jon 536c, against the common view that inspira- 
tion was solely daemonic; see Eustathius, Dionys. Perieg. 809 (Bernhardy 1:256); 
Dionysios, Dem. 22. See Linforth (1946, 123, 125). 

77 “Abamon” is not, pace Des Places ad loc., simply opposing inspira- 
tion to ecstasy, but rather saying that ecstasy is only a symptom of possession, 
not proof of its occurrence, and may sometimes occur through human antics. 
This becomes clearer at III.25.159.1-4 where he explains the difference be- 
tween ecstasy that is map& vow (contrary to nature) and that is drée vow 
(supernatural). 
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8 If, then, true divination were a deliverance of the divine 
element from the rest of the soul, a separation of the intellect, or 
some lucky strike, or a vehemence and intensity of an activity, or a 
passion, a sharpening and a transport of the mind, or a thorough 
warming of the intellect, all such things being set in motion by 
our soul, one might reasonably suppose divine possession to be a 
function of the soul. But if the body, on account of certain tem- 
peraments, whether melancholic or of some other kind, or even, 
in particular, on account of heat, cold, moisture, or some other 
form of these, or their union or blending in proportion, either of 
the breath or more or less of these elements, !78 then the corporeal 
condition would be the cause of the perversion, and it would be 
awakened by physical movements. But if, however, the source is 
roused from both body and soul, insofar as they coalesce with one 
another, '7? such movement will be common to every living being. 
But divine possession is neither the accomplishment of the body 
nor of the soul, nor of both together, nor do these contain in them- 
selves some cause of divine alteration, nor is it the nature of the 
greater to be generated from the inferior. 

But it is necessary to investigate the causes of divine mad- 
ness.'®° These are the illuminations descending from the gods, 
the spirits given off by them, and the full power from them which 
both encompasses everything in us, and entirely banishes our own 
consciousness and movement. The madness sends forth words, 
but not with the understanding of the speakers; on the contrary, 
it is said that they utter them with a “frenzied mouth” !*! while 
wholly serving and surrendering to the unique activity of the one 
controlling them. Divine possession is brought to perfection by 
such causes, speaking generally and without precision. 


178 Plutarch explores this range of popular suggestions for oracular in- 


spiration in his discussion On the Decline of Oracles. His conclusion seems to be 
that terrestrial exhalation should be rejected as the sole cause of inspiration (Def. 
orac. 435a—f), but accepted as an auxiliary (Def. orac. 436e-f). Cf. also Aristotle, 
Mete. 340b1-37. 

179 Cf. Plato, Tim. 7165. 

80 Qn divine madness see Plato, Phaedr. 244c-245b; cf. 256b6. 

81 Heraclitus, frg. 92 D-K describes the Pythia thus. 
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9 Inaddition to these things, you say the following: “Some 
of these ecstatics, when hearing pipes, '8? cymbals, tambourines, 
or some tune, become possessed as, for example, the Kory- 
bantes, '83 those possessed by Sabazios, !84 and those serving the 
Great Mother.”!®5 It is thus necessary to discuss their causes, 
how they came into being, and what reason there is for performing 
these rites. 8° 

Well, then; that music is moving and sensuous, and that the 
sound of pipes causes or heals disordered passions; that music dis- 
places the temperaments or dispositions of the body; that by some 
tunes the Bacchic frenzy is aroused, but by others, the Bacchic 
frenzy is made to cease, and how the differences of these accord 
with the individual dispositions of the soul; and that the unstable 
and irregular tune is proper to ecstasies, such as those of Olym- 
pus, '87 and all which are said to be such: all this seems to me to be 
irrelevant when mentioned in connection with divine possession. 
For these are both physical and human, and accomplishments of 
our skill, and the divine is in no way manifested in them. 

What we would rather say, then, is this: that those things 
such as sounds and tunes are properly consecrated to each of the 
gods, and kinship is properly assigned to them in accord with 


182 The adadc, according to Aristotle, had not a moralistic but an exci- 


tative (6oyraottxdv) influence and therefore ought to be used for catharsis and 
not for instruction (Pol. 1341a21-23). Aristotle linked the flute and the Phry- 
gian mode of music specifically with Bacchic revelry (a link made by “Abamon” 
above), saying that they are “both exciting and passionate” (&upw yee deyeo- 
ottxd nal mabytexe, Pol. 1342b3). 

83 The ecstatic Korybantes were associated with the cult of Cybele; see 
Strabo, Geogr. 10.3.12. However, Linforth (1946) has shown that their title was 
synonymous with a variety of ecstatic cult and activity. 

184 A Phrygian deity, sometimes later identified with Dionysos. 

85 Or Rhea Cybele. Note Julian’s Ovation 5, addressed to Cybele, for 
a Neoplatonising angle on this cult. The priests of Cybele used to castrate 
themselves in imitation of Attis, and wandered about as begging prophets, 
wonder-workers, and quacks. They did not have a good reputation; see [Lu- 
cian], Asin. 35ff. and Apuleius, Metam. 7.24. 

86 On ancient theories concerning music-therapy and the effects of mu- 
sic in ritual, see Plato, Resp. 397a—400e; Leg. 653c—673a; 700a—701b; 795a—-812¢e; 
Aristotle, Pol. 1339a-1342b; Hermias, Comm. Phaedr. 91.22-26 on the telestic 
rites. 

187 Not the home of the gods but rather of the pipe-player trained by 
Marsyas. See Plato, Symp. 215c3; Proclus, Comm. Resp. 1.62.7. 
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their proper orders and powers, the motions in the universe it- 
self and the harmonious sounds rushing!88 from its motions. It 
is, then, in virtue of such connections of the tunes with the gods 
that their presence occurs (for nothing intervenes to stop them) 
so that whatever has a fortuitous likeness with them, immediately 
participates in them, and a total possession and filling with supe- 
rior being and power takes place at once. It is not that the body 
and soul interact with one another or with the tones, but since the 
inspiration of the gods is not separated from the divine harmony, 
having been allied with it from the beginning, it is shared by it in 
suitable measures. Each of them enjoys wakefulness and repose, 
each singly, according to the order of the gods. But this is never 
to be called a purging, purification, or cure; for it does not grow 
in us primarily on account of any disease, superabundance, or ex- 
cess, but its whole origin from above and descent below is divine. 

But one should not even claim this, that the soul primarily 
consists of harmony and rhythm; for in that case divine possession 
would belong to the soul alone. It is better, then, to bring our dis- 
course back to this assertion: before it gave itself to the body, the 
soul heard the divine harmony. And accordingly even when it en- 
tered the body, such tunes as it hears which especially preserve the 
divine trace of harmony, to these it clings fondly and is reminded 
by them of the divine harmony; it is also borne along with and 
closely allied to this harmony, and shares as much as can be shared 
oni 

10 One may, then, generally explain in this way the cause 
of divine prophetic power. But we may continue with explana- 
tions of special kinds, for we do not claim that nature guides each 
thing to what is akin to it; that divine possession is even a product 
of nature, or that a mixture of the air and surrounding environ- 
ment even makes a difference in the bodily constitution of those in 


188 S0iCocg was a Chaldaean and/or Pythagorean term for the sound 


caused by the planetary revolutions; see Orvac. chald. frg. 37; 146 Des Places; 
Proclus, Comm. Resp. 2.76.20-21. See also Lewy (1978, 19 n. 46). Iamblichus, 
Vit. pyth. 15.65.3 states that Pythagoras “purified the confused minds” of his 
disciples, sending them into a prophetic sleep with his musical imitations of the 
celestial spheres. 

789 An obvious echo of the soul’s recollection of the good at Plato, 
Phaedr. 250b—251a; cf. Resp. 402<. 
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possessed states (for the divine works of inspiration are not modi- 
fied by corporeal powers or constitutions); or that it is in reference 
to emotional states and occurrences appropriate to them that they 
name the inspiration of the god (for the gods’ gift to mortals19° 
of their own activity is impassive and superior to all generation). 
But since the power of the Korybantes is somehow supervisory 19! 
and geared to the fulfilling of purposes, whereas that of Sabazios 
is geared for Bacchic frenzies and purifications of souls and de- 
liverances from old blood guilt, *®” their inspirations are, for these 
reasons, wholly different. 

You seem to believe that those possessed by the Mother of 
the gods are male; for so you have called them “men possessed 
by the Mother of the gods.” But that is not, in fact, true: for it 
is chiefly women who are possessed by the Mother of the gods; 
very few are males, and those who are tend to be rather effemi- 
nate.*93 And this form of possession has a life-engendering and 
fulfilling power, in which respect it differs completely from every 
other form of frenzy. 

Continuing thus in the order of what comes next in the 
present discourse, and turning to isolate suitably the inspirations 
of nymphs or Pan,*% and their other differences in regard to the 
powers of the gods involved, we shall treat them separately ac- 
cording to their relevant peculiarities, and explain why they frisk 
about and spend time in the mountains, why some of them ap- 
pear bound,*9> and why some are honoured by sacrifices. We 
shall attribute all these things to divine causes since they possess 
all authority in themselves; but we will not say that some bod- 
ily excesses or excesses of the soul need to be cleansed away, nor 


79° Cf. Plato, Phileb. 16c5. 

tot 'The term ppoventexy here slots the Korybantes neatly into the Neo- 
platonic system. Cf. Proclus, ET prop. 154; Theol. plat. 6.13. 

"9? Cf. Plato, Phaedr. 244d6. 

793 Not one of “Abamon’s” better debating points. 

194 "The mountain-god Pan was often held to be responsible for the sud- 
den and irrational panic which can set in when people are in lonely and remote 
surroundings. Generally considered to be the son of Hermes, he was suppos- 
edly the inventor of the pipe of seven reeds that he named syrinx after one of his 
favourite nymphs. 

™95 "This is somewhat mysterious, but may have reference to binding 
spells popular in the mystical tradition; see PGM IV. 2247; 2327; 2904, and the 
loosening of bonds, e.g. PGM XII. 173; XIII. 2947. 
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that seasonal periods are causes of these conditions, nor that the 
reception of the like and removal of the contrary, will offer a rem- 
edy for such excess. For all such things are corporeal and wholly 
separated from a divine and intellectual life. But each thing ac- 
complishes its own activities according to its nature, so that, in 
fact, spirits from the gods, arousing humans and causing them to 
burst into Bacchic frenzy, drive out all other human and natural 
activity, and we shall not compare their manner of existence to 
those activities known in ordinary ways: but it is proper to trace 
them back to divine causes, wholly other and primordial. 

11. This, then, is one kind of divine transport and how 
it comes about. Another kind of divination, famous and most 
splendid, is that of the inspired oracle, which takes diverse forms. 
About this you declare the following: “Some are inspired while 
drinking water, like the priest of Clarian Apollo in Colophon; !% 
others while sitting near apertures like the women who proph- 
esy at Delphi;'97 others while inhaling vapours from waters, like 
the prophetesses of the Branchidai.” !9® You have mentioned three 
of these far-famed oracles, not because there are only three, for 
those omitted are much more numerous, but since these take 
precedence over the others, you have at the same time sufficiently 
explained why you investigate them—that is to say, you were con- 
cerned with the mode in which divination is imparted to human 
beings by the gods, and it was for this reason that you were con- 
tent to select these, and thus we will take account of these three, 
while passing over the many other oracles. 

It is agreed by everyone that the oracle at Colophon proph- 
esies by means of water. There is a spring in a subterranean 
chamber, and from it the prophet drinks on certain appointed 
nights, after performing many preliminary ceremonies, and after 


196 Both the god and his oracle are called “Clarios” because of the small 


town of Claros west of Colophon, and northwest of Ephesos. See Buresch 
(1889). On “Abamon’s” account of this oracle, cf. Parke (1985, 219-24); Clarke 
(2001, 59-60). 

"97 Cf. Proclus ap. Psellos, Script. Min. 1.248.16-18: “there are others 
who work themselves up into a state of inspiration deliberately, like the prophet- 
ess at Delphi when she sits over the chasm.” 

798 The Branchidai were descendants of Branchos, favoured by Apollo 
and charged with the oracle at Didyma. On this oracle see Giinther (1971); 
Athanassiadi (1989-1990); Fontenrose (1988); Clarke (2001, 63-65). 
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drinking, he delivers his oracles, no longer seen by the spectators 
present. That this water has oracular power is immediately obvi- 
ous. But how this is so, as the saying goes, “not every man may 
know.” 799 For it seems that some prophetic spirit passes through 
the water; but this is not correct, for the divine does not permeate 
what partakes in a fragmented and divided manner, but it is by ex- 
ercising its power from without, and illuminating the spring, that 
it fills it with its own prophetic power. Still, not every inspiration 
that the water gives is from the god, but this only bestows the re- 
ceptivity and purification of the luminous spirit in us,?°° through 
which we are able to receive the god. But the presence of the god 
is different from and prior to this, and flashes like lightning from 
above. This holds aloof from no one who, through a kindred na- 
ture, is in union with it; but it is immediately present, and uses 
the prophet as an instrument while he is neither himself nor has 
any consciousness of what he says or where on the earth he is, 
so that even after prophesying, he sometimes scarcely gets con- 
trol of himself.?°’ Even before drinking, he fasts the whole day 
and night, and after becoming divinely inspired, he withdraws by 
himself to sacred, inaccessible places, and by this withdrawal and 
separation from human affairs, he purifies himself for receiving 
the god; and through these means, he has the inspiration of god il- 
luminating the pure sanctuary of his own soul, and providing for 
it an unhindered divine possession, and a perfect and unimpeded 
presence. 

The prophetess at Delphi, however, whether she gives or- 
acles to human beings from a subtle and fiery spirit brought up 
from an aperture, or prophesies in the innermost sanctuary while 
seated on a bronze stool with three legs, or on a seat with four 
legs that is sacred to the god, she thus gives herself absolutely to 
the divine spirit, and is illuminated by the ray of divine fire. And 


799 Cf. Plato, Epin. 978at. 

20° A reference to the soul-vehicle, which was the pneumatic mediating 
entity between the soul and the body and, if we accept the influence of Hermetic 
and/or Chaldaean concepts, between man and the divine; see Dodds (1963, 313- 
18) on the origins of the idea. Porphyry played down the role of theurgy by 
arguing that its usefulness for purifying corrupted soul-vehicles was its sole and 
limited power (Porphyry ap. Proclus, Comm. Tim. 3.234.18-32; Regr. frg. 2). 

2°01 For prophesy in an ecstatic trance within the magical papyri, see 
PGM IV. 435-439. 
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when the fiery spirit coming up from the aperture,?°? dense and 
abundant, envelops her entirely in a circle, she is filled by it with 
a divine brightness; whenever she is found on the seat of the god, 
she is in harmony with the divine, unwavering oracular power. 
And as a result of both these preparations she becomes wholly the 
god’s possession. Then, indeed, the god is present, shining on her 
separately, being himself other than the fire, the spirit, the partic- 
ular abode, and all the physical and sacred trappings appearing in 
connection with the place. 

And as for the woman at Branchidai who gives oracles, it is 
either by holding the staff first given by a certain god?°3 that she 
is filled by the divine radiance; or else when sitting on the axle? 
she predicts the future; or whether dipping her feet or skirt in the 
water, or inhaling vapour from the water, at any rate, she receives 
the god: prepared and made ready by any or all of these prelimi- 
naries for his reception from without, she partakes of the god. 

This is what is shown by the abundance of sacrifices, the 
established custom of the whole ritual, and everything that is per- 
formed with due piety prior to divination: also the baths of the 
prophetess, her fasting for three whole days, abiding in the inner- 
most sanctuaries, already possessed by light, and rejoicing in it 
for a long time. For all these things show that the god has been 
invoked, and that his arrival comes from without, a marvellous in- 
spiration even before coming to his accustomed place; and in the 
very spirit rising up from the spring?® it shows forth another god, 


202, Oppé (1904) disproved the theory that the chasm at Delphi emitted 
mephitic vapours almost a century ago, but this ancient fantasy lingers on in 
the modern mind (see esp. De Boer, Hale, and Chanton, 2001). For the notion, 
see Pliny, Nat. 2.208; Diodorus Siculus 16.26; Pausanius 10.5.7; Plutarch, Mor. 
434b4-5; Strabo, Geogr. 9.3.5. “Abamon” is clearly a whole-hearted believer in 
the myth. On the oracle of Apollo at Delphi see Amandry (1950); Athanassiadi 
(1989-1990); Fontenrose (1978); Clarke (2001, 60-63). 

203 "The staff of Apollo, supposedly passed to his loyal followers, and the 
symbol of prophetic power at Didyma. 

204 For speculation on the use of an “axle” at Didyma, see Fontenrose 
(1988, 80-83) and Parke (1985, 212). PGM IV. 681 exemplifies prayers to the 
guardians of the &@v who command the revolving axis of the vault of heaven; 
cf. PGM VII. 686-690, but this may be entirely irrelevant. 

725 Des Places takes myyn as meaning “fount” or “source” here, but 
“spring” seems more appropriate given the context. 
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more senior and distinct from the site, who is responsible for the 
site, the spring, and for all divination. 

12 = It is clear, then, that the divination of oracles is con- 
sonant with all the suppositions that we expounded previously 
about prophetic inspiration. For such a power, if inseparable from 
the nature of places and of bodies subject to it, or preceded by 
a motion limited by number, cannot know beforehand things ev- 
erywhere and always in the same manner. But if separate and 
free from places and times measured by number (since it is supe- 
rior to things happening in time and held in place) it is equally 
present with beings wherever they are, and is always at the same 
time present with those growing in time, and embraces in one the 
truth of all existing things because of its own separate and supe- 
rior essence. 

If, then, we have stated these things correctly, the divina- 
tory power of the gods is bounded by nothing divisible, neither 
by place, nor by a divisible human body, nor by a soul contained 
in any single form of divisible entities, but being separate by it- 
self and indivisible, it is wholly present everywhere to those able 
to share in it. And it both illuminates from without and fills all 
things, and permeates all the elements: it embraces both earth, 
air, fire, and water, and leaves nothing deprived of itself, nei- 
ther living beings nor beings governed by nature, but to some it 
gives a greater portion of its foreknowledge, and to others a lesser 
portion. And existing itself prior to the totality of things, it is suf- 
ficient, by its own separateness, to fill all things to the extent that 
each is able to share in it. 

13 = After this, let us now look at another form of divina- 
tion, private and not public, about which you say this: “of those 
who stand on (magical) characters, they are filled with spiritual in- 
fluences.” 2°° However, because of those who put it to bad use, it 
is not easy to do justice to this form of divination in a single ac- 
count. But that which is readily accessible and widespread among 
the vulgar throng, employing falsehood and deceit of an intolera- 
ble nature, enjoys the presence of no god, but produces a certain 
motion of the soul, contrary to the gods, and draws from them 


206 Qn the magical characters cf. PGM III. 292-303; VII. 586; 
XIII. 1003. For discussion of the ritual process of standing on the charac- 
ters, adopted by medieval magicians, see Dodds (1951, 292, 296), and note 
Ammianus Marcellinus 29.1.29-32. 
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an indistinct and phantom-like appearance which sometimes, be- 
cause of the feebleness of its power, is likely to be disturbed by evil 
daemonic influences. But there is that type which truly connects 
with the gods, uncontaminated in all respects, pure, unwavering, 
true, and is indeed both inaccessible to and unobstructed by spir- 
its of an opposite nature. For just as when the sun shines, the 
darkness by its nature is not able to resist its light, and suddenly 
becomes wholly invisible, withdraws completely from its midst, 
and altogether ceases, so when the power of the gods, filling all 
with its benefits, shines forth in many directions, the tumult of 
evil spirits has no place, and cannot manifest itself in any way, but 
is set apart as nothing or non-being, in no way having a nature 
to move itself when superior beings are present, or able to cause 
them annoyance when they shine forth. 

As to the great difference between each of these, I will use 
no other tokens for distinguishing them than those mentioned by 
you. For when you mention “those who stand upon the charac- 
ters” you seem to signify nothing else than what is the cause of 
all evils inherent in these divinations. For there are some who 
overlook the whole procedure of effective contemplation, both in 
regard to the one who makes an invocation and the one who enjoys 
the vision; and they disdain the order of the sacred observance, its 
holiness and long-protracted endurance of toils, and, rejecting the 
customs, prayers and other rituals, they believe the simple stand- 
ing on the characters to be sufficient, and when they have done 
this for a mere hour, they believe that they have caused some spirit 
to enter. And yet how could anything noble or perfect result from 
this? Or how can the eternal and truly existing essence of the gods 
be united with ephemeral acts in sacred procedures? Hence, be- 
cause of these things, such rash men go wholly astray, and are not 
worthy to be counted among diviners. 

14 Concerning another kind of divination you say the fol- 
lowing: “others who retain consciousness in other respects, are 
inspired according to their imagination, some taking darkness as 
an accessory, others the ingestion of certain potions, others incan- 
tations and formulae of communications.?°7 Some have visions 
by means of water, others on a wall or in the open air, others 


2°27 _Tmplying the methodology recorded in the magical papyri and simi- 
lar catalogues. Cf. VII.5 and our note ad loc. on barbarian names. 
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in the sun or some other celestial body.” All this kind of div- 
ination you mention, being of many forms, is encompassed by 
one power which someone might call “evoking the light.” 2°° This 
somehow illuminates the aether-like and luminous vehicle?°? sur- 
rounding the soul with divine light, from which vehicle the divine 
appearances, set in motion by the gods’ will, take possession of the 
imaginative power in us. For the entire life of the soul and all the 
powers in it move subject to the gods, in whatever way its leaders 
decree. 

And this happens in one of two ways: either from the pres- 
ence of the gods in the soul, or from their shining on it some 
advanced light. In either case, both the divine presence and its il- 
lumination are separate from the soul. The soul’s attention and 
intellect thus closely follow what is happening, since the divine 
light does not touch upon these. But the imagination is inspired 
because it is not roused by itself, but by the gods, to modes of 
imagination when normal human behaviour has been completely 
displaced. 

Since, however, either the contrary is receptive of its con- 
trary by change and movement outward from itself, or the con- 
genital and kindred because of similarity, in virtue of these princi- 
ples, those which draw down the light sometimes take darkness as 
an ally, and sometimes they have as allies the light of the sun and 
moon, or, in general, the sunlight under the sky, to assist their il- 
lumination. 

Sometimes they also use conditions of certain objects that 
are akin to the gods who are about to intervene, or alternatively 
incantations or communications, which are also akin to and pre- 
pared for the gods’ reception, their presence and manifestation. 
Sometimes, moreover, they also conduct the light through wa- 
ter, since this, being transparent, it is naturally well suited for the 
light’s reception. At other times they cause it to shine on a wall, 
having expertly prepared in advance a place on the wall for the 
light with sacred inscriptions of magical symbols, and at the same 


208 owrds eywyy or pwtxywyta was a way of making higher beings vis- 


ible through light shining on water (and/or oil) in bowls or cups. On this cf. 
Damascius, Hist. phil. frg. 75 F Athanassiadi, and note her comments ad loc. for 
parallels with Myst. 11.3.71. For pwtayeyta« in the magical tradition see PGM 
IV. 955 and 1103. See also Dodds (1951, 299). 

209 See above on III.11. 
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time fixing the light on a solid place so that it will not be too dif- 
fused. 

There might be many other ways for conducting the light, 
but all are reduced to one, i.e. the shining of the bright light 
in whatever way and through whatever instruments it may shine 
forth. Since, then, this light is from without and alone achieves all 
its effects serving the will and intelligence of the gods, the great- 
est light has a sacred brightness which, either shining from above 
in the aether, or from the air, or moon or sun, or any other heav- 
enly sphere, appears apart from all these things to be such a mode 
of divination that is autonomous, primordial, and worthy of the 
gods. 

15 Come, then, let us turn to the mode of divination, ac- 
complished by human skill, which partakes largely of guessing 
and supposition. About this you say the following: “some have al- 
ready established a technique for pursuing the future by means of 
entrails, birds, and stars.” There are also many other such tech- 
niques, but these are sufficient for illustrating every artificial kind 
of divination.?’° So, then, to speak generally, this kind uses cer- 
tain divine signs that have been perfected by the gods in various 
ways. From divine signs, in virtue of the relationship of things to 
the signs shown, the technique somehow draws conclusions and 
guesses at the divination, inferring it from certain probabilities. 
The gods produce the signs either by means of nature, which is 
subservient to them for the creation of each thing, both univer- 
sal and particular, or through the agency of daemons concerned 
with creation, who, presiding over the elements of the universe 
and individual bodies, indeed over all living beings in the cosmos, 
guide the phenomena with ease in a manner pleasing to the gods. 
They reveal through symbols the purpose of the gods, even giv- 
ing advance notice of the future, “neither talking nor concealing,” 
as Heraclitus says, but “giving indication by signs,”?!! since they 


210 “Abamon” proceeds, in the following chapters, to separate human at- 
tempts to divine the future from the methods dictated by the gods, although 
the distinction is clearer to him than it will ever be to us. Cf. the extraordinary 
remark in the Chaldaean Oracles: “the starry procession has not been brought 
forth for your sake. The wide-winged flight of birds is never true, nor the cut- 
tings and entrails of sacrificial victims. All these are playthings, the props of 
commercial fraud” (Orac. chald. frg. 107 Des Places, trans. Majercik). 


211 


See Heraclitus, frg. 93 D-K. 
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impress, as with a likeness, the manner of creation actually by giv- 
ing advance notice. Thus even as they create all things by images, 
so also they signify them in the same way by agreed-upon signs; 
and perhaps they even awaken our understanding, by the same 
impulse to a greater acuteness. 

16 Let these, then, be our general definitions concerning 
this whole variety of the human art.?!? But, in particular, as re- 
gards the entrails, the life of living beings, the daemon presiding 
over them, the air and the movement of air, and the revolution of 
the surrounding sky transform them?*3 in a manner pleasing to 
the gods. A proof is that they are often found without a heart or 
without other essential parts, the lack of which makes it impos- 
sible for them to grant life to living beings. Birds are moved not 
only by the impulse of their own particular soul, but also by the 
guardian daemon of living beings; and furthermore, the circula- 
tion of the air and the power descending from the sky to the air, 
bringing everything into harmony with the gods’ purposes, lead 
them in conformity with what the gods initially command. The 
greatest sign of this is that it does not seem like some natural oc- 
currence that birds rend and often kill themselves: this is some 
supernatural deed because that which accomplishes these things 
through the birds is some other being.?"4 

Moreover, the movements of the stars come close to the eter- 
nal revolutions of heavenly bodies, not only locally, but also in 
their powers and emissions of light. They are moved in whatever 
way the gods in the sky command. For since the purest and high- 
est point of the air is apt for being kindled into fire, at once the 
gods give a sign and it is immediately kindled.?!5 But if someone 
thinks that certain emanations of heavenly bodies are transmit- 
ted to the air, even he will not have conceived anything different 
from things frequently done in the divine craft. And the union 
and sympathy of the all and the simultaneous motion, as in a sin- 
gle living being, of parts farthest away as though they were near 
by, cause the sending down of these signs from the gods to human 


212 'That is, of inferior methods of divination. 

713, Namely, the entrails. 

214 Note that all of the above are occurrences that, “Abamon” believes, 
cannot be explained through natural causes. 

215 “Abamon” is presumably referring to lightning, or perhaps, since this 
is an account of extraordinary or supernatural phenomena, to shooting stars. 
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beings, first through the heaven and then through the air, with the 
greatest possible brightness. 

Indeed, this becomes clear from everything said, namely, 
that the gods, through the use of many intermediate instruments, 
send forth signs to human beings, using not only the services of 
daemons, but also those of souls and of all nature and all things in 
the cosmos which obey these, guiding them according to a single 
principle, and allowing their own motion to proceed from them in 
whatever way they wish. Indeed, then, while being transcendent 
over all things and free from every relationship and co-ordination 
with those in the realm of becoming, they lead everything in the 
realm of generation and nature in accordance with their own will. 
In this way, then, this explanation of divination concords with the 
account of the creative activity and foreknowledge of the gods. 
For it does not drag down the intellect of the supreme beings into 
this world and to us, but while this remains stable in itself, it refers 
back to it the signs and all divination, and reveals them as pro- 
ceeding from it. 

17 But you seek further concerning “the manner of div- 
ination, what it is and what kind of thing it is,” which we have 
already explained, both in general and in particular. And initially 
you declare the attitude of the diviners, “how all say that they at- 
tain foreknowledge of the future through gods or daemons, and 
that it is impossible for others to know it, or only for those who are 
masters over the future.” Then you raise the question whether the 
divine is brought down for the service of human beings, to the ex- 
tent that it does not hesitate even to take on the role of those who 
divine with barley meal. But you don’t properly understand what 
you call “service” when applying this word to the overwhelming 
power of the gods, and their superabundant goodness, and their 
all-encompassing responsibility, their care and patronage. More- 
over, you ignore the manner of their activity, that this is neither 
drawn down nor turned toward us, but, being transcendent, it 
guides and gives itself to its participants; and is neither altered in 
itself nor made less, nor is it subservient to its participants, but, 
on the contrary, it makes use of all that is subservient to it. 

The present objection seems to me to go astray in another 
direction: in gauging the gods’ work by those of humans, there 
thus arises a problem as to how these works come to be. Because 
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we are turned towards our objects, and are sometimes emotion- 
ally attached when we give heed to them; on account of this, we 
wrongly infer that the gods’ power is subservient to those guided 
by them. But neither in the creation of ordered worlds, nor in 
the providence governing the realm of becoming, nor in respect 
of divination, is the divine power ever drawn down to its partic- 
ipants, but it shares its goods with all, and fashions all things in 
likeness to itself; it assists without envy those things controlled by 
it, and the more it remains by itself, the more it is filled by its own 
perfection. And this does not happen from those participating in 
it, but it fashions its participants as its own and preserves them 
wholly. It remains complete in itself, subsumes them at the same 
time into itself, and is certainly not ruled or encompassed by any 
of them. 

To no purpose, then, are human beings bothered by such 
a suspicion. For the god does not suffer division in consequence 
of the diverse modes of divining, but without division produces 
them all. Nor is it in accordance with time that he brings to com- 
pletion different things in different ways, but he fashions them all 
together at once, and according to one intuition. Nor is he held 
fast in his signs, either encompassed or limited by them, but he 
contains in himself all the signs, and comprehends them as one, 
and brings them forth from himself according to a single purpose. 

But if this divine power extends in its predictions to inani- 
mate objects, such as little pebbles, rods, or certain woods, stones, 
wheat, and barley meal,?!° this is itself the most astonishing 
prognostication by divine divination, because it gives life to inan- 
imate things and motion to things motionless, and makes all clear, 
knowledgeable, and participating in reason, and definable accord- 
ing to the measures of intelligence, and yet having no reason in 
themselves. And there is indeed another divine wonder, it seems 
to me, that the god indicates by these means. For just as he makes 
some simple-minded human being utter statements full of wis- 
dom,?"7 by which it becomes clear to all that this is not some 


21© See also V.23.233. Such inanimate objects were commonly used in 
theurgic practice as vessels for divine action. Cf. Proclus, Comm. Tim. 1.213.16- 
18; Proclus as reported in CMAG 6:150.28-30. 

217 "The simplicity of the inspired was a long-held tradition in antiquity; 
see Euripides, Jon 1323; Plato, Jon 534d-e; Phaedr. 244b; Apuleius, Apol. 43; 
Aelius Aristides, Or. 45.11; Maximus of Tyre, 8.1b; Tacitus, Ann. 2.54.2-3. 
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human but a divine accomplishment, so through beings deprived 
of knowledge he reveals thoughts which surpass all knowledge. At 
the same time, the god manifests to humans that the signs shown 
are worthy of credence, and that they are superior to nature, and 
that the god is exalted above it. So he makes things unknown 
in nature known; things not knowledgeable he makes knowledge- 
able, and through these he implants wisdom in us, and by means 
of all beings in the cosmos he moves our mind to the truth of 
things that are, have been, and will be. 

Indeed, I think that from these considerations the manner of 
divination has become absolutely clear, wholly opposed to those 
of which you have a glimpse and an inkling. For it is sovereign and 
primordial, both self-governing and prevailing, encompassing all 
things in itself, but itself neither encompassed by some things nor 
constrained by its participants. And it presides in itself over all, 
and exercises its power?® over all and without distinction, ruling 
over the universe with unlimited power and giving forth signs all 
at once. From these observations you will indeed easily resolve 
those difficulties of yours, both peculiar and bothersome to many 
human beings, and you will raise yourself suitably to the intelligi- 
ble, divine and infallible prognostic of the gods. 

18 Thus we have contended by these arguments that the 
divine is not brought down to the signs of divination. But another 
contest awaits us no less than that already won which you intro- 
duce directly concerning the causes of divination: “whether it is 
a god or an angel, or daemon, or some other such being who is 
present at the epiphanies, at the divinations, or at any of the sa- 
cred actions.” In response to this, our argument is simple: divine 
works cannot be accomplished with due propriety without some 
presence of superior beings, beholding and contemplating the sa- 
cred action;?19 but whenever the things done rightly are complete, 
self-sufficient, and without defect, the gods are their leaders; and 
whenever they are (only) middling, and fall somewhat short of 


Olympiodorus, Comm. Alc. 8.12; PGM IV. 850-929; Eunapius, Vit. soph. 504; 
cf. also Seneca, Ep. 41.4-5; 2 Cor 4:7. Plutarch, Pyth. or. 405¢ tells us that the 
current Pythia was the daughter of a poor farmer and a simple girl. Cf. also 
Aristotle, Eth. eud. 1247b-1248a. 

218 2veFovordCewv, cf. lIamblichus, Comm. Tim. frg. 50. 


219 'That is, the process of theurgy. 
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the best, they have angels for their accomplishment and manifes- 
tation; and the last or lowest works are assigned to the daemons 
for their accomplishment. At any rate, in all actions concerning 
the gods, their successful performance is entrusted to some supe- 
rior being. After all, since it is impossible to gain even theoretical 
knowledge of the gods without the gods, still less would someone 
be able to accomplish god-like deeds and have total foreknowledge 
without the gods. For the human race is feeble and puny, it sees 
but a little ahead, and is endowed with a congenital futility. But 
there is one remedy for its inherent straying, confusion, and un- 
stable changing, and that is, if it participate so far as possible in 
some portion of the divine light. But whoever excludes this, does 
the same thing as they who produce a soul from things without 
a soul, or who would generate a mind from things mindless; for 
such a person postulates divine works without a cause from things 
not divine. 

So, then, one might concur that it is a god or a daemon or an 
angel that brings superior works to completion; and yet we do not 
accept what you toss in as if agreed upon, that “it is through being 
drawn down to us by the necessities of our invocation that the su- 
perior being accomplishes these things.” For the god is superior 
to necessity, and the whole chorus of superior beings attached to 
it is superior to necessity, not only that imposed by human beings, 
but also from the necessity which embraces the cosmos. Hence, it 
is not possible for the immaterial nature that has not received into 
itself any external ranking, to do service to any necessity coming 
from elsewhere. So then, the invocation and rites performed by 
the expert ascend to the superior beings and attach themselves to 
them by assimilation and appropriation, but not through force do 
they achieve their own activity. 

It is thus not as you suppose, i.e. that it is through the theur- 
gic adept being affected that the things happening are seen in 
those prophesying, nor it is that when this action is imposed upon 
the oracle-giver that divination is thus accomplished by necessity. 
For these things are foreign to the essence of superior beings, and 
suited rather to other things.??° 


220 


Reading évépoot« with Ficino for évapuoota of the MSS. 
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19 But the causality of the superior beings is not even like 
some intermediate instrument, nor (can it be said) that the one in- 
voking acts through the one prophesying. Indeed to assert these 
things is impious. For it is much more true that god is all, and has 
power over all, and all things have been filled by his own self, and 
he alone is worthy of highest esteem and of blessed honour. But 
the human being is shameful, and is as nothing, and a toy com- 
pared with the divine.??* And I even laugh hearing this: that the 
god is spontaneously present to some whether by reason of the 
cycle of creation or through some other causes. For the superior 
being will no longer be unbegotten if it is the cycle of generation 
that brings it, nor will it be the primordial cause of everything if 
itself be co-ordinated with some things by reason of other causes. 
These statements are thus unworthy both of thought about the 
gods, and are alien to what is accomplished in theurgy. But such 
a line of inquiry falls into the same error that the many also expe- 
rience concerning the creation of the universe and of providence. 
For not being able to learn what their nature is, and excluding any 
concern for human beings and or thought about them when deal- 
ing with the gods, they remove from them all providential care 
and creativeness. In the same way, then, as we are accustomed to 
meet these arguments by declaring that the divine mode of cre- 
ation and guardianship is quite different, and that we should not, 
just because of our ignorance, reject it entirely as not even exist- 
ing from the beginning, so likewise, in response to you, one may 
reasonably advance the view that all foreknowledge and execution 
of eternal works are divine works, not accomplished by necessity 
or by other human causes, but by reason of such as the gods alone 
know. 

20 Passing on from these points, then, may we reasonably 
accept the second explanation advanced by you concerning these 
matters, that “the soul both speaks and imagines these things, 
and that they are conditions of it which have been produced by 
small sparks?”??7 But neither is this according to nature, nor is 
it reasonable to understand the situation in this way. For ev- 
erything that happens arises from a specific cause, and what is 


221 On the human being as a “toy,” see Plato, Leg. 1.644d-e; 8.804b; 
Plotinus, E'nn. 3.2.15. 

722 For utxod atOvywata cf. II].21.150.15 below, and cf. perhaps Plato, 
Leg. 3.677b2. 
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kindred is produced by that which is kindred, but the divine work 
is neither accidental (for such is without a cause, and not at all or- 
dered) nor is it produced by a human cause. For this is alien to 
it, and subordinate; and that which is more perfect has no abil- 
ity to be produced by that which is imperfect. All things, then, 
that spring from a divine cause are works that are naturally akin 
to it. For the human soul is held fast by a single form, and is ob- 
scured by the body on every side; and this condition, whether it 
be called the river of Forgetfulness or the water of Lethe,??3 or 
“ignorance” or “madness” or “bondage through excessive emo- 
tions” or “deficiency of life,” or any other evil thing one might 
name, one would still not find the right word for its strangeness. 
How, then, when detained in such a prison, the soul should ever 
become adequate for such an activity can in no way reasonably be 
accounted for. 

For if we seem actually able to act by participating in, and 
being enlightened by the gods, it is to this extent alone that we 
have the benefit of the divine energy. Because of this, it is not in- 
sofar as it has its proper excellence and wisdom that the soul itself 
shares in divine works; and yet if such works were of the soul, ei- 
ther every soul would accomplish them, or only that one which 
possesses its proper perfection. But as it is, neither of them is 
able to take on this role. On the contrary, so far as concerns the 
divine perfection, even the perfect soul is incomplete. So, then, 
theurgic activity is something different, and the successful accom- 
plishment of divine works is granted only by the gods. Indeed, 
otherwise it would not be necessary to perform the service of the 
gods at all; but on this reasoning, without any such worship, we 
would possess divine goods intrinsically from our own resources. 
But since these opinions are insane or senseless, we must discard 
such a supposition as providing any cause worthy of mention for 
the fulfilment of divine works. 

21. Perhaps, then, what you have put forth third is more 
true, that “there comes into being a mixed form of substance from 
our soul and from an exterior divine inspiration.” Look at this, 
then, more critically, lest being entangled by its apparent plau- 
sibility, we find ourselves, all unawares, entangled by it. For if 
somehow some one thing comes to be from two, this is entirely of 


223 See Plato, Resp. 10.621a5. 
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the same form, and of the same nature, and of the same essence. 
So the elements coming together produce from many one specific 
thing, and many souls are joined together to form one all-soul.?74 
Nevertheless, anything which is completely transcendent cannot 
become one with that which has gone forth from itself; nor may 
the soul then produce some one form of substance in communion 
with the divine inspiration. For if the divine is unmixed, not even 
is the soul mixed with it; and if it is unchangeable, it would not be 
transformed from something simple into a compound. 

But formerly some believed that “small sparks” roused in us 
divine forms which, being either natural or in some other fashion 
corporeal, obviously cannot be transformed from things of every- 
day chance to things divine. In the present case, to be sure, they 
declare the soul is a joint cause of the divine mixture, and it is 
clear that (on this theory) it becomes equal in worth to the gods, 
and gives to them a constituent part of itself, and in turn receives 
something from them, and it also imposes measures upon the su- 
perior beings, and is itself limited by them. 

But most repellent of what some people say is that the gods, 
in spite of their precedence, exist in the manner of elements in 
those things which are produced by themselves, and that there 
will be something born from time and from a mixture taking place 
in time which includes the gods in itself. But what indeed is this 
mixed form of substance? For if it is a complex of both, it will not 
be one from two, but something composite and constructed from 
both. But if as an entity other than the two, the eternal things will 
be changeable, and divine things will not at all differ from physi- 
cal things in creation. And it will be absurd that an eternal being 
should be formed through becoming, but more absurd still is the 
idea that anything consisting of things eternal will be dissolved. 
By no means, then, has such an opinion about divination any ba- 
sis. But let us go on to consider the following paradoxical notion, 
whether one considers it one or two. 

22 You say, then, that “the soul generates an imaginative 
power of the future through such movements,” or that “the soul, 
by means of its inherent powers, shapes the products derived from 


724 An interesting allusion to Plotinus’s all-soul; see e.g. Eun. 4.3.1-2. 
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matter into daemons, especially when the matter is taken from liv- 
ing beings.”?25 These views seem to me to display an appalling 
disregard both for all theology and for theurgic activity. For one 
absurdity appears from the outset, if daemons are deemed to be 
created and perishable; another even more appalling absurdity is 
if they are created, as beings that are prior, from entities posterior 
to themselves; for certainly the daemons exist prior to both soul 
and bodily powers. Moreover, how is it possible that the activities 
of a divisible soul, held fast in a body, could be transformed into 
essence and exist separately by themselves, outside of the soul? Or 
how may the powers of bodies, although they have their existence 
in bodies, be detached from bodies? Who, then, is it that frees 
them from their corporeal state and, after their dissolution, brings 
them back again to unity? For thus a daemon of such a charac- 
ter will exist prior to its own creation. Your reasoning also has 
general difficulties. For how, I ask, can divination be produced 
from things without a power of divination, and how may a soul 
be created from bodies without a soul? Or how, speaking gener- 
ally, are things more perfect created from those less perfect? Even 
their manner of production appears impossible to me. For it is 
impossible that real being could be produced through the soul’s 
movements and through powers in their bodies. For from things 
not having real being, real being cannot be produced. 

From whence indeed arises the power to imagine the fu- 
ture? From what does it receive the power of divination? For we 
doubtless see that among the things sown by generation nothing 
ever has more than that given to it by its first generator. But it 
seems rather that the imaginative faculty receives a certain addi- 
tional supplement arisen from what has no being, unless one is to 
say that daemons get a foothold on matter from (sacrificed) ani- 
mals; and that they are moved sympathetically2?° towards it when 


225 'This is extremely odd. Porphyry’s suggestion, as becomes clearer 
in the following lines, is that humans may actually create daemonic forces; 
we learn later in III.28 that some unscrupulous magicians used to create 
daemonic images using material substances, a process called cidmAorountix} 
téxvy, (““image-making”), of which “Abamon” strongly disapproved. See esp. 
III.28.168. 

226 Tamblichus was not a little cautious of the notion of cvuundéOere, not 
least because Plotinus and Porphyry attributed the effectiveness of theurgy 


solely to a process of automatic response. See Plotinus, Enn. 4.4.26.3-4; 
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it is brought near to them. Therefore according to this opinion 
the daemons are not generated from the powers in bodies, but 
while preceding and existing before them, they are moved along 
with them through specific similarity. But even assuming that 
they are ever so subject to the influence of sympathy, I do not see 
in what way they will know anything true about the future. For 
foreknowledge and forecasting are not the province of a power ex- 
erting sympathetic influence or of something enmeshed in matter 
and held fast in a specific place and body, but, on the contrary it is 
characteristic of a power that is freed from all these. And let that 
be a corrective to this opinion of yours. 

23 = At first sight, the difficulties brought up immediately 
after this express doubt about the manner of divination; but as 
they proceed, they tend to overthrow divination entirely. Let us, 
then, divide our response in accord with both tendencies. And let 
us begin by resolving the first of these difficulties: for, you say, “in 
sleep, when not busying themselves with things, one sometimes 
apprehends the future, and often again when we are busied, we 
do not apprehend it.” Not that the cause of divination comes ei- 
ther from us or from the outside world. For in those cases where 
the source of divination as determined by us, and that which ac- 
companies it from without have an arrangement linked with one 
another, they act on the basis of these, occur in due fashion, and 
follow the causes which precede them, being knit together to one 
another. But when the cause is free and enjoys pre-existence by 
itself, the end is not determined by us, and everything depends 
upon things exterior. Now, as things are, the fact that the truth 
in our dreams does not wholly concur with our actions, and of- 
ten shines forth from itself, shows that divination comes from 
without, for it is from the gods, and that this is in its own power 
whenever it desires, and that as it wishes, it reveals the future with 
good will.??7 

24 Let these matters, then, have such a reasoned response. 
But later, when trying to interpret the manner of divination, you 


4.4.38-45; Porphyry, Aneb. 2.5d; 18d Sodano, refuted by “Abamon” below at 
II1.26—27; cf. V.7.208-V.9.210; X.3.287—288. “Abamon” argues later that such 
powers of nature are exploited only by magicians, who operate solely megt thy 
vow (IX.2.273.11) and make things happen according to “a certain necessary 
sympathy” (d1& tivog suprraBots avayxnc, VI.4.244.9-10). 

227 Cf. above III.2-3. 
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succeed in doing away with it completely. For if the cause of 
it be made “a passion of the soul,” who with good sense would 
accord to something so unstable and impulsive a designed and 
deliberate foreknowledge? Or why is the soul, once of sound rea- 
son and constant in accord with its better powers, those of mind 
and understanding, ignorant of what is to be, but when experi- 
encing disorderly and turbulent motions manages to hit upon the 
future? For why should emotion be suitable for the contempla- 
tion of real beings? Why is this not rather a hindrance to genuine 
observation? Moreover, if the things in the cosmos were consti- 
tuted by passions, then something like the passions would have a 
certain affinity with them; but if they are established by rational 
principles and forms, the foreknowledge of them will be some- 
thing different, remote from every passion. Moreover, passion 
perceives only the present and what already exists, but foreknowl- 
edge apprehends things that do not yet exist. Foreknowledge, 
then, is something other than experiencing passion. 

Let us, however, consider the evidence for such an opinion 
as you are maintaining. “The inhibition of the senses,” however, 
tends to the opposite of what you claim. One may recognise the 
truth of this from the fact that no human apparitions are aroused 
in this context. But the “vapours of sacrificed animals” offered to 
the god have their kinship, but not with the soul of the contempla- 
tor. And the invocations do not arouse inspirations of the intellect 
or bodily emotions in the one receiving them: for they are wholly 
unknown and mysterious, and are spoken intelligibly only for the 
god whom they invoke. And that “not all, but the more simple- 
minded and young are suitable” shows that as such, they are more 
prepared for receiving the spirit which enters from without, and 
which takes possession of them.?28 On the basis of this, then, you 
do not rightly divine that “divine possession is an emotion;” for 
from these signs at least it follows that it flows in from without like 
an inspiration. 

25 Let us then entertain these matters. But thereupon the 
argument??? takes us down from inspired frenzy to the displace- 
ment of the intellect toward the inferior, and claims, irrationally, 


228 Cf. II].17 and note ad loc. 
229 See our note to I.11 on the use of the third person. 
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that the cause of divination is the madness that occurs in dis- 
eases.?3° For, as much as one is able to fathom, it compares 
possession to the “excesses of black bile” and to “the aberrations 
of drunkenness” and to “the raging of rabid dogs.” It is thus 
necessary initially to distinguish two forms of ecstasy, as one sort 
is diverted to the inferior <while another is turned towards the 
higher;>?3" one fills its recipients with folly and insanity, while 
the other furnishes goods more precious than human good sense; 
and the one degenerates to a disorderly, discordant, and material 
movement, while the other gives itself to the supreme cause which 
itself directs the orderly arrangement of the cosmos. And the for- 
mer, destitute of knowledge, is led astray from good sense, but the 
latter is united with those beings superior to all our good sense: 
one is in change, the other unchangeable; one is contrary to na- 
ture, the other superior to nature; one causes the descent of the 
soul, the other its ascent; and one separates it wholly apart from 
participation in the divine, while the other unites it to it. 

Why, then, does your discourse go so far astray from the 
proposed hypothesis that it is turned from the primary and good 
things to the worst ills of madness? For in what does divine 
possession resemble melancholy or drunkenness, or any other 
frenzies awakened by the body? What oracle even arises from 
bodily symptoms? Is not such a deviation wholly a perversion, 
while divine possession is a perfection and deliverance of the soul? 
Does not worthless ecstasy accord with weakness, but the better 
accord with a fullness of power? And, in a word, the latter being 
in acalm condition in respect of its own life and intelligence, gives 
itself for the use of another, while the former exercises its proper 
activities and manifests them in wicked and turbulent conditions. 

This difference, however, is the clearest of all: where the 
divine is concerned, all works are transformed. For just as the su- 
perior orders are completely superior to all others, so also their 
operations are not like those of any other beings. So that if you 
speak of a divine derangement, you ought to remove immedi- 
ately all human aberrations. And if you attribute to them a sacred 


73° yoohuaot is a conjecture by Ficino, recommended by Sicherl, but the 
vojuaor (“ideas” or “conceptions”) of the MSS is possible. 

231 "There is a lacuna here in the text, and we accept Westerink’s sugges- 
tion of inserting something along the lines of ta 38 él tb xpettTov dvatelveTan. 
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sobriety,?37 no longer consider human abstinence similar to it. 
Generally, when diseases of the body do provoke forth a kind 
of outpouring, and imaginations are aroused by diseases, do not 
compare them with divine imaginations; for what do they have in 
common with one another? And do not ever compare equivocal 
states, for example, between sobriety and ecstasy, with sacred vi- 
sions of the gods determined according to a single activity. And 
do not, furthermore, compare the clearest visions of the gods to 
the images produced artificially from magic, for these have nei- 
ther the energy, nor the essence of things seen, nor truth, but 
present mere images, reaching only as far as appearance. 

All such problems, then, as being put irrelevantly, and trans- 
ferred from one contrary to another, we do not consider to touch 
upon the present subject. Hence, indeed, having shown their in- 
appropriateness, we think it necessary to spend no more time with 
them, since they ramble in a disputatious way, and are not pur- 
sued with systematic philosophic vigour. 

26 ‘There are many other reasons for being amazed at 
disputatious innovation, 33 but indeed one could be suitably as- 
tounded at the contradiction among these conjectures if, while the 
entire subject proposed has the status only of appearance among 
sorcerers, without any reality, and among those starting from 
emotion or illness, subject to deception in every way, yet (the ar- 
gument) dares to say that it is also possible for them to attain the 
truth. For what starting point of truth, or what food for argu- 
ment, small or great, would be inherent in their point of view? 
One should not accept as truth the sort of thing that happens only 
sometimes and accidentally (since even those who indulge in ran- 
dom movements sometimes happen to write something); nor such 
truth as results from the concordance of the things done with the 
agents who do them (for, in fact, this is characteristic of the per- 
ceptions and imaginations even of animals); so this, then, contains 
no particular truth, either divine or superior to nature. But what 
stands unvaryingly in accord with its activity, has presently com- 
plete knowledge of existing things, and, being naturally connected 
to the essence of things, uses unfailing reasoning, and knows all 
things completely, fittingly, and definitely. It is this that one must 


732 'This seems to be the meaning of vc. 
233 Cf. VII.5.259 with note ad loc. 
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connect with divination. It is, then, necessary that this be much 
more than the premonition that some animals instinctively have 
of earthquakes and storms. For this sympathy happens especially 
when certain animals unite their movements with certain parts 
of the cosmos and with its powers, or because of an acuteness of 
sense in perceiving in advance things taking place in the air, but 
not yet impinging on the earth. 

If, then, these things we say are true, we should not identify 
such intuition as we have received from nature for real beings or 
apprehension of the future, with oracular foreknowledge; it has a 
similarity to divination, except that this latter lacks nothing of cer- 
tainty and truth, and the former chances upon the truth for the 
most part, but not always, and gains understanding in the case of 
some things but not in the case of all. Hence, not even if there is, 
in the arts and crafts (for example, in piloting a ship, or medicine), 
some degree of knowledge that grasps the future, it is not at all 
like divine foreknowledge. For the former calculates the future 
from probabilities and estimates by certain signs, and these are 
not always trustworthy, nor, in like manner, do they have what is 
signified properly connected with that of which the signs are evi- 
dence. But divine foreknowledge of future events is directed by a 
firm knowledge, and an unshakeable assurance deriving from the 
causes, an indissoluble comprehension connecting all things to all, 
and in the same manner, a power of an always abiding discern- 
ment of all things as present and determinate. 

27 But one should not say this: “that nature and skill and 
the sympathy of the parts in the universe as in a single living 
being have prefigurations of some things in respect to others;” 
nor that “bodies are so disposed as to transmit intimations from 
some things toward others.” Now certainly these (signs), when 
clearly seen, have derived a certain trace from divine divination in 
a greater or lesser degree. Indeed, it is not possible that any part 
be wholly bereft of it, but just as in all things an image of the good 
carries god in it, so also an image of divine divination appears in 
them, sometimes obscure and sometimes more clear. But none of 
these is such as the divine form of divination, nor may the one 
divine, unmingled form of it be characterised by the many phan- 
tasms that descend from it into the realm of becoming. Nor, if 
there are other false or delusive appearances farther removed from 
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these, is it proper to bring these forward in a judgement concern- 
ing divination. But one must conceive it as a single condition and 
single order, and according to one divine form and one intelligible 
and unchangeable truth, and, in like manner, disdaining that mu- 
tability which alters itself at different times and in different ways 
as unstable and incompatible with the gods. 

But if, then, divination is truly such a divine work, who 
would not be ashamed to attribute to it a nature without intellect, 
which does not bring to completion things which come into being 
as though it produced some mantic condition in us, and having 
implanted this receptivity in some more and in others less? For 
activities in which humans have taken from nature starting points 
for their own proper perfection, in these, certain aptitudes actu- 
ally gave a lead even to nature. In those, however, in which no 
human work is presupposed, nor yet any goal of ours, but a certain 
divine good prior to our nature is preordained, it is not possible 
that some natural aptitude be postulated beforehand: for of what 
things there are perfections, in these cases also arise these imper- 
fect conditions: and both these are states proper to humans. But 
for things that do not exist in us as humans, there never will be 
any preparatory state arising from nature. Thus there is no seed, 
implanted by nature in us, for divine divination. Now, if one is 
to speak on a vulgar level, and more about some kind of human 
divination, then we may allow some natural preparation for it; but 
if one focuses on true divination, which belongs to the gods, we 
should not believe that this is sown by nature; for, among other 
things, indetermination attends it in a greater or lesser degree, and 
because of this it is far removed from divine divination, which re- 
mains within fixed boundaries. 

Therefore, we must combat this suggestion vigorously, if 
someone says that divination comes from ourselves. But you also 
adduce clear proofs of this from things done: “for if the gods, 
when summoned, carry stones and herbs, tie some sacred knots 
and untie these, open things closed,?3+ and change the attitudes 
of those receiving them, so that from bad mind-sets they render 
them good:” all these things signify that inspiration comes from 


234 See V.12.216.1-2 on theurgic release from the “bonds” (deopot) of 
matter. There are, of course, many references in the magical papyri to binding 
the gods during spells, e.g. PGM IV. 2247; 2327; 2904, and to the loosening of 
bonds, e.g. PGM XII. 173; XIII. 2947. 
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without. But not only must one refuse to assume this, but also to 
define fully that divine inspiration which, by its advent, produces 
divine divination; if not, we shall not be skilled in divination be- 
fore we, by applying to it the proper sign, attach a particular token 
of recognition, just like a seal. 

28 This has been asserted already above.?35 But as for the 
claim that you advance, quite seriously, that “there are genera- 
tors of effective images,” it would astonish me if any of the divine 
theurgists, who contemplate the true forms of the gods, would 
approve it. For why would anyone exchange images for true re- 
ality, and descend from things superior to things inferior? Or do 
we not know that everything comes across dimly in such shadow- 
painting, and in that case we are faced with genuine phantoms of 
the truth, and things that seem to be good, but never are? And the 
rest of things, in their coming-to-be, are introduced furtively as 
they are borne along, but possess nothing true, complete, or dis- 
tinct. And this is shown by their manner of production. For a 
god is not the maker of them, but a human being; nor are they 
produced from simple and intelligible essences, but from the mat- 
ter that is being applied to the purpose. What good, then, would 
arise as springing up from matter and things material, and from 
the material and corporeal powers that exist in bodies? Or comes 
about by human artistry, weaker and of less importance than the 
human beings giving existence to it? By what sort of art is this 
image formed? For it is said that it is formed by the art of the 
Demiuurge himself. But this art is productive of genuine essences, 
and not mere images. So that the skill of producing images is, 
indeed, far removed?3° from the creative workmanship of things 
genuine. But it does not even preserve some analogy to the di- 
vine creation. For god fashions all things, not by celestial physical 
motions, nor by some portion of matter, nor by powers divided 
in this way: instead, it is by his conceptions, his volitions, and his 
immaterial forms, and by means of the eternal soul, whether mun- 
dane or supramundane, that he fashions the universe. But it is 
said that the maker of images makes them with the aid of stars in 
their revolutions; but no, the reality and true situation here is not 


735 That is, at III.26.164. 
236 roArrooréc, lit. “at many removes.” Cf. Plato, Phileb. 44¢3; Leg. 
896b8. 
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as it appears. For as there is indeed an unlimited range of pow- 
ers belonging to the celestial gods, one genus is the lowest of all in 
them, that is, the physical. And of this, in turn, the part that is in- 
stantiated in seminal reasons and prior to them in the unchanging 
forms, takes the lead by itself prior to creation. But another part, 
in both perceptible and visible motions and powers, and in celes- 
tial emanations and qualities, rules over the whole visible order, 
of which this last part in all places about the earth rules over the 
visible realm of creation surrounding the earth. And its predomi- 
nance over visible creation and in the qualities apparent through 
sensation from the emanations sent down from heaven is drawn 
on by many other skills, such as medicine and gymnastics, all of 
which share their own creativity with nature, and in particular, the 
making of images draws from these emanations some share of cre- 
ativity, albeit a very obscure one. Then, in accordance with the 
truth, we must demonstrate that the image-maker does not use 
the astral revolutions or the powers inherent in them, or the pow- 
ers found naturally around them, nor is he at all able to control 
them; rather he operates with those emanating last from nature 
in the visible (realm) about the extreme part of the universe, and 
does so purely by technical skill, and not by theurgic skill. For 
these emanations, I think, even though mingled with particular 
matter, are able to change, reshape, and mould it differently at 
different times; and what is more, they admit change from these 
partial powers into others in turn. But such a diversity of activi- 
ties and combination of many material powers are remote not only 
from divine creation, but even from the activity of nature. For 
nature performs its own works suddenly and at once, and accom- 
plishes all with simple and uncomplicated activities. It remains, 
then, that such a state be an artificial mixture concerned with the 
ultimate and visible celestial flux, and with things that are trans- 
ported from the celestial nature. 

29. Why, then, does the image maker, who does these 
things, so undervalue himself, although superior and begotten 
from superior beings, 37 as to appear to trust in lifeless images, in- 
fused only by an outward appearance of life, being held together 
externally by a contrived and many-shaped harmony, and wholly 
ephemeral things? Does anything genuine or true exist in them? 


737 Cf. perhaps Plato, Phaedr. 253d on the “horses” of the divine souls. 
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No, indeed, nothing of the things shaped by human skill are sim- 
ple and pure. Yet does the simplicity and the uniformity of the 
activity, or the composition of the whole (universe), dominate in 
them? They fail of it entirely:23° for, according to their apparent 
composition, they are a jumble of motley and incompatible qual- 
ities. But is no pure and perfect power manifest in them? Not at 
all! For such a multitude of emanations is heterogeneous and ar- 
tificial, knocked together, showing itself to be feeble and fading. 
Yet, if these things are not so, is there stability present in the im- 
ages of which they speak? Far from it, since these things vanish 
more quickly than images seen in mirrors. For when incense is 
placed on an altar, images are formed from the vapours carried 
upwards, and when a vapour is mixed with the entire air and dis- 
persed, the image is immediately dissolved, and its nature is such 
that not a bit of it remains. 

Why, then, should this useless conjuring be so desired by a 
man who is a lover of the truth??39 I consider it worth nothing. 
And if the soul, knowing these very things, is zealous for them, 
spends time with them, and clings to delusions of matter, which 
is wholly passive, it would be a simple evil. Except, that would 
be a danger for it, becoming similar to the images in which it has 
placed its trust. But if it regards these images as gods, the absur- 
dity cannot be expressed in speech, or be endurable in action. For 
upon such a soul the divine ray never shines; for it is not in the na- 
ture of things that it give itself to those that once resisted it; nor 
does it have a place in which it receives the things possessed by 
shadowy phantasms: thus such a wonder-working of phantasms 
shall be joined with many shadows far from the truth. ?4° 

30 “But these (image makers),” the letter says,741 “observe 
the movement of the celestial bodies, and they tell, from the rang- 
ing of a given star with another or others around the heavens, 
whether the divination will be true or false, and whether the rites 
performed will be of no purpose, or have annunciatory power and 


38 See Plato, Leg. 728a2. 

739 rroVecwoves Tic &ANnDetac was a standard Platonist expression, de- 
rived from Plato, Resp. 475e4-5; 476a10. Cf. Iamblichus, Protr. 94.13; Myst. 
V.21.228.12—13; Proclus, Theol. plat. 1.35.2; 2.34.9; 3.97.6; 4.78.3; 5.39.1. 

74° Gale’s moAAootatc, “shadows so many times removed from the 
truth,” is tempting. Des Places’s objection ad loc. is not wholly persuasive. 

241 See our note to I.11 on the use of the third person. 
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be productive.” But not even on this account will these phantasms 
possess anything divine. For even the lowest things in creation 
are moved by the celestial circuits, and are affected by the ema- 
nations that descend to them; nevertheless, if someone examines 
these with accuracy, they will show the contrary. For those things 
that are easily changeable and wholly modified by motions from 
without, so as to be rendered ineffective, or prophetic, or annun- 
ciatory, or capable of effecting their purpose, or achieving other 
purposes at different times, how shall these achieve even a small 
share of divine power in themselves? Well then? Are the pow- 
ers inherent in matter daemonic elements? Certainly not! For no 
one of particular sensible bodies engenders daemons; far rather 
are these both generated and watched over by daemons. But not 
even is a human able to shape forms of daemons by any artificial 
means, but on the contrary, he himself is shaped and created by 
the daemons in so far as he shares in a perceptible body. Nor, 
again, when some magnitude has been cobbled together from sen- 
sible elements is the daemonic produced, but, on the contrary, 
the latter is itself simple and operates uniformly upon compound 
things. Hence, also, it will not have sensible things senior to it- 
self or more lasting, but as it excels in age and power, it gives to 
sensible things such permanence as they are capable of receiving. 
If, however, you call the images “daemons,” you use such a term 
wrongly, and in a careless way. 

For the nature of daemons is one thing, that of images an- 
other; the rank of each of them (in the universe) is also very widely 
different. And indeed, the choral leader of the images is different 
from the great leader of the daemons. Of course, even you grant 
so much, when you say that no god or daemon is drawn down 
by them. Of what worth, then, would be a sacred action or fore- 
knowledge of the future, which has absolutely no share of a god 
or of adaemon? Hence, it is necessary to know the nature of this 
wonder-making, but to make no use of it nor hold it true. 

31. Moreover, there is an interpretation of the sacred op- 
erations even worse than this, attributing the cause of divination 
to “a certain kind of deceptive nature, both protean and versa- 
tile, which takes on the forms of gods, daemons, and ghosts of the 
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dead.” 24? I shall tell you, indeed, the account I once heard about 
these matters from the mouths of Chaldaean prophets. 

Whoever are gods in the true sense, they alone are the givers 
of good things, and associate only with good men, and mingle with 
those purified by the sacred science, and they remove from them 
every vice and passion. When these shine forth, that which is evil 
and daemonic disappears and makes way for superior beings, just 
as darkness before light, and does not trouble the theurgists even 
occasionally—indeed, they receive from it every virtue, and be- 
come perfectly good and orderly; they are freed from passions, 
and from every unruly impulse, and are purified from godless and 
impious habits. But as many as are themselves guilty of crime, 
they fall upon and assault the divine in a lawless and disorderly 
manner, and, owing to the debility of their proper activity or the 
deficiency of their inherent power, are not able to attain to the 
gods. Or, as they are excluded from association with undefiled 
spirits because of these pollutions, they thus attach themselves 
to evil spirits, and, being filled by them with the most evil in- 
spiration, they become evil and unholy, gorged with licentious 
pleasures, full of vice, eager for habits foreign to the gods, and, to 
sum up, they become akin to the wicked daemons to whom they 
have become attached. 

These, then, being full of passion and evil, draw evil spirits 
to themselves because of kinship, and are excited by them toward 
every vice, and so growing together, just like some kind of cir- 
cle joining beginning to end, they render in like manner an equal 
exchange.?43 So, then, of the impious blunders of wickedness, 


242, Many Christian writers claimed that possession by dead spirits was 
the real explanation behind oracular inspiration, e.g. Justin Martyr, Apol. 
18.1.1-4; cf. Josephus 7 W. 7.6. There is little or no mention in pagan sources 
of possession or inspiration by the dead, even in the context of hero-worship. 
Plato’s Socrates at Phaed. 80e-81d posits the existence of spirits undergo- 
ing punishment for their excessive attachment to the body by being forced to 
remain permanently attached to corporeality even after death. “Abamon” men- 
tions spirits who wander the earth at IV.13.198, and Saloustios (= Sallustius) 
alludes to these wandering spirits at De dis 19.2, as does Proclus at Comm. 
Resp. 1.119.18—21; cf. ET prop. 210. However, there is no mention of these spir- 
its even causing trouble for others, let alone possessing them completely. 

243 Cf. VI.3.244 where “Abamon” implies that daemons and human 
souls are likened to one another during certain dubious methods of divination. 
Cf. also Proclus, Mal. 4.25, where he argues that the increasing activity of evil, 
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some are introduced in a disorderly manner into the sacred works, 
while others make a disorderly approach also to what presents it- 
self to them, and sometimes, so it seems, make one god welcome 
to their feast instead of another, and on occasion cause evil dae- 
mons to enter instead of gods, whom they call “anti-gods;” 744 you 
should never propose these things in a discourse about sacred div- 
ination. For the good is surely more opposed to the bad than to 
the not-good.?45 Thus, just as they who commit sacrilege above 
all combat the cult of the gods, so they who associate with dae- 
mons who are deceitful and causes of licentiousness are obviously 
in conflict with the theurgists. For from these every evil spirit re- 
treats and is wholly overthrown, and every evil and every passion 
is wholly removed; and a pure participation in the goods is present 
in those purified, and they are filled from above with the fire of 
truth. For them no hindrance from evil spirits arises, nor any im- 
pediment for the goods of the soul; not yet does any delusion, or 
flattery, or enjoyment of vapours, or the force of violence cause 
(much) annoyance to them. But all of these withdraw and retire 
without so much as laying a hand on them, as if struck by some 
lightning bolt, and are unable to approach them. This, then, is 
one kind of mantic, which is undefiled and sacerdotal, and truly 
divine; and “this does not need,” as you say, “either myself or any- 
one else as umpire, in order that I prefer it to any others;” but 
it is itself entirely removed from all, supernatural, and eternally 
pre-existent, neither admitting any comparison nor pre-eminence 
among many; it is free from all this, and takes precedence over 


which is originally a privation, renders it a more powerful force; at 4.33-5.3 Pro- 
clus argues that souls are adversely affected by evil as it increases due to the lack 
of presence of the good. 

244 &vttOeos was originally a Homeric epithet meaning “equal to a god;” 
see I]. 5.629, 663; 11.140; Od. 6.241, 331; 8.518. Later, however, it came to 
mean “contrary to the gods;” see e.g. Athenagoras, Leg. 24.2.6; Athanasius, Ep. 
Marcell. 27.460.21; Tom. 28.620.36; Aelius Aristides, 104.28-105.1; Libanius, 
Or. 2.59.6; Declam. 20.1.5.5; Lucian, Tox. 2.19; Photius, Lex. 400b14. Cumont 
(1956, 152, 266 n. 36) has argued that the term is Zoroastrian, and the later con- 
ception of it in strongly dualistic terms certainly may betray this influence. The 
term is also found at PGM VII. 628-642, where the practitioner prays to be sent 
“the true Asclepios, and not some deceitful daemon as an &vttOeoc.” 

745 Cf. X.2.287.11-13. 
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all according to its uniform self. And it is proper for you and ev- 
eryone who is a genuine lover of the gods to surrender himself 
to it wholly. For in such a fashion arises, at the same time, both 
infallible truth in oracles, and perfect virtue in souls. With both 
of these, ascent to the intelligible fire is granted to theurgists, a 
process which indeed must be proposed as the goal of all fore- 
knowledge and of every theurgic operation. 

In vain, then, do you introduce the opinion of the atheists 
that “all divination is accomplished by the evil daemon.”?4° For 
such people do not deserve to be mentioned in discussions about 
the gods, and they are at the same time both ignorant of the dis- 
tinction between truth and falsity, having been nurtured in the 
dark from the beginning, and not able to discern the principles 
from which these things come into being. And let our elucidations 
about the manner of divination have an end at this point. 


246 #Oeou was a term applied to the Christians by the pagan camp. Cf. X.2 
for more allusions to the Christian anti-theurgists. 
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BOOK IV 


1 Well then, let us next turn our attention to the objections 
that it occurs to you to raise, to see what they are and what logi- 
cal force they possess. And, indeed, if we deal with some of them 
at slightly greater length than seems proper, so as to give the im- 
pression of discoursing self-indulgently and with infinite leisure, 
you must simply have patience and bear with us. For the greatest 
subjects of study deserve to attract correspondingly great atten- 
tion, and to be given close examination over a substantial period of 
time, if one is going to attain to a perfect understanding of them. 
So you, then, in conformity with the lines you have laid down, 
propound the problems that have been giving you difficulty and 
I, in turn, will render you a proper account of them. State your 
point, then. “A thing that very much troubles me is this: how does 
it come about that we invoke the gods as our superiors, but then 
give them orders as if they were our inferiors?”?47 J will explain 
to you the entire principle of distinction, so far as it is worth go- 
ing into, on the question of how powers are invoked, so that from 
this you may have a clear basis for determining what is possible 
and what is impossible on the subject of your enquiry. 

The gods and the classes of being superior to us, through 
a wish for the good, and with an ungrudging fulfilment of ben- 
efits,?48 bestow with benevolence towards the saints?+9 what is 
fitting to them, taking pity upon the labours of priestly men, and 
embracing their own offspring, nurselings and pupils. The role 
of the median classes of being is to preside over the processes of 


247 Are we to suppose that this is a verbatim quotation from Porphyry? 
It seems to us more probable that it is a dramatised version of a point made by 
Porphyry in his letter, put in this form to accentuate the rhetorical ploy of pre- 
senting Porphyry as the pupil seeking enlightenment. 

248 This language is deliberately reminiscent of Plato’s characterisation 
of the Demiurge at Timaeus 29e. 

249 'That is to say, the practitioners of theurgy: of &yrot is used by Origen 
to describe consecrated members of the Christian community, e.g. Princ. 1.3.5, 
Gk. frg. 9, and this usage can be traced back to early Christianity (see, e.g., Acts 
9:13, 32, 41; 26:10; Rom 1:7; 8:27; 12:13; 15:25-26, 31; 16:2, 15: 1 Cor 1:2). 
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judgement. They advise as to what is to be done, and from what 
one should abstain; they co-operate with just actions, while they 
hinder unjust ones, and in the case of many, who attempt unjustly 
to appropriate what does not belong to them, or to injure someone 
improperly, or even to kill them, they cause them to suffer the sort 
of things that they were planning to inflict on others. There is, 
however, another class of being from among those which surround 
us,*5° devoid of reason and judgement, which has been allotted 
just one power, in the apportionment of tasks which has been pre- 
scribed?5? for each entity in each of the parts (of the universe). 
Even as, then, the role of a knife is to cut,*5? and it does nothing 
else but this, so also, of those spirits that are distributed about the 
universe, according to a particular natural necessity, one divides 
while another brings together things in the realm of becoming. 
This truth can be observed also from the evidence of our senses; 
for the so-called “caves of Charon” emit from themselves a cer- 
tain vapour, capable of destroying indiscriminately anything that 
falls into them.”53 Even so, then, there are certain invisible spir- 
its, each allotted different spheres of operation, who are naturally 
adapted to perform only that role to which they are assigned. If 
then someone, having taken up that which concords with the or- 
der of the universe, turns that to another end, and performs some 
act contrary to law, the harm resulting from that wicked act will 
appropriately recoil upon him. 

2 But that is another aspect of the question. What it is now 
our purpose to examine, we sometimes see happening. For these 
commands are addressed to spirits that have no reason or princi- 
ple of judgement of their own. And yet there is nothing odd about 


25° "These seem to be distinct from the evil daemons discussed just above 
at III.31.176-178. The present entities are not disorderly, or positively evil; 
they are simply limited to one or another particular function in the universe, 
and should not be diverted from that. 

75t Reading émtetaypévev with Gale, for the émtetaypévov of the MSS. 

252 Probably a reminiscence of Plato, Resp. 353a. 

753 Such cavities are mentioned by Strabo, Geog. 12.8.17; 14.1.11 and 
44; [Aristotle], Mund. 395b28, both of whom mention various well-known ones 
in Asia Minor. Cicero, Div. 1.79 and Pliny, Nat. 2.95.208 give a number of Ital- 
ian examples. 
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this situation. For since our mind?54 has a natural power of rea- 
soning and of discerning the nature of things, and since it gathers 
within itself a multiplicity of life-faculties, it is accustomed to giv- 
ing orders to irrational beings, which are set to carry out just one 
operation at atime. So it invokes them, on the one hand, as supe- 
riors, because it is trying to attract, from the world surrounding 
us, those beings which contribute to the whole, to concern them- 
selves with what inheres in individual things; it gives them orders, 
on the other hand, as to inferiors, because often certain parts of 
what is in the world are naturally purer and more perfect than 
those which extend to the world as a whole. For example, if the 
former is endowed with intelligence, while the whole is soulless or 
endowed merely with the principle of growth,”55 in that case the 
entity of more restricted extension disposes of more discretionary 
power than that which is of greater extension, even though it may 
fall far short of it in size and abundance of force. 

There is another explanation that one might give of this, 
and that is the following: the whole of theurgy presents a dou- 
ble aspect. On the one hand, it is performed by men, and as such 
observes our natural rank in the universe; but on the other, it con- 
trols divine symbols, and in virtue of them is raised up to union 
with the higher powers, and directs itself harmoniously in accor- 
dance with their dispensation, which enables it quite properly to 
assume the mantle of the gods. It is in virtue of this distinction, 
then, that the art both naturally invokes the powers from the uni- 
verse as superiors, inasmuch as the invoker is a man, and yet on 
the other hand gives them orders, since it invests itself, by virtue 
of the ineffable symbols, with the hieratic role of the gods. 

3 But in order to provide an even more accurate solu- 
tion to your problems, we think it right, in our invocations, to 
eliminate such prayers as seem to be addressed to men, as well 


254 “Abamon” uses here the term d:évorw. In normal Platonist parlance 
it would refer to the discursive intellect, the very essence of which, one would 
think, is to reason; here, he must be using here in a more general sense—for 
something like consciousness. 

755 'This is really the meaning of gbotg here—the lowest level of soul, the 
growth-soul. 
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as injunctions forcefully delivered on the accomplishment of op- 
erations.?5° For if it is the communion of a friendship based on 
like-mindedness and an indissoluble bond of unity that gives co- 
herence to the performance of hieratic rites, in order that they 
may be truly divine and transcend all action known and com- 
mon to men, then the name of no human activities can apply to 
it, nor does one employ invocations in the way that one does in 
order to draw near to one things that are distant, nor to give or- 
ders to things separate from us, as when we take in hand one 
thing after another; but the same activity of the divine fire which 
shines universally on its own initiative, self-summoned and self- 
energising,”>7 acts in the same way throughout all beings, both 
those which communicate their powers and those which are able 
to receive them. 

Much better, then, is the principle I have just now laid 
down, that the works of the gods are not brought to completion in 
any mode of opposition or differentiation, in the way that works 
in the realm of generation are normally performed, but each work 
as a whole is accomplished on the divine level through identity 
and unity and concord. If, then, we make any distinction between 
invoker and invoked, or commander and commanded, or, in gen- 
eral, superior and inferior, we are in a way transferring the spirit 
of opposition to the ungenerated goods of the gods; but if, as is 
proper, we dismiss all such things as earthly, and if instead we at- 
tribute community and simplicity, as being more honourable, to 
those beings that transcend the variegation of this realm, then the 
primary basis for your queries is dissolved, so that no reasonable 
doubt is any longer left concerning them. 

4 What, then, are we to say on the question following upon 
this, to wit, “Why do the entities summoned up require that the 
officiator be just, while they themselves put up with being bidden 
to commit injustice?”25° In response to this, I would first raise an 
issue about the sense of the term “behave justly,” since this does 


256 No doubt utterances such as we find throughout the magical papyri, 


accompanying a given magical rite. 

257 We have here a sequence of adjectives that have a distinctly Chal- 
daean ring, though they are not attested in surviving fragments; adtevéeyntos 
is indeed attested first in Iamblichus and subsequently in Proclus. 

258 Plotinus addresses this at Enn. 4.4.30-39 in the course of his discus- 
sion of magic. 
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not appear to have the same definition when applied to us and 
to the gods. We, after all, in considering reality, look only to the 
shortest of scales, and to “the life before our feet,” what it is and 
how it came to be, whereas the classes of being superior to us take 
cognisance of the whole life of our soul and all its previous lives, 
and if they send some punishment upon us on the invocation of 
those who petition them, they do not do this outside the bounds 
of justice, but taking into account offences committed in previous 
lives of the souls of the victims. It is only through failing to appre- 
ciate this that men consider themselves to be unjustly subjected to 
the misfortunes that they suffer. 

5 Indeed, the general run of men commonly raise this 
same difficulty about providence, if people suffer ill undeservedly 
without having committed any previous injustice.*59 They are not 
in a position, however, to make a proper reckoning of the true na- 
ture of a given soul, and of what sort of life it has had as a whole, 
and how many crimes it may have committed in previous lives, 
and whether it is suffering due to its former actions. There are 
also many injustices, which escape the attention of men, but are 
known to the gods, since they do not even propound the same 
standard of justice as men. For men define justice as “the doing 
by each soul of its own proper activity,”?°° and as the dispensing 
of deserts according to the established laws and the prevailing po- 
litical system; the gods, on the other hand, looking to the structure 
of the cosmos as a whole and to the overall relationship of souls 
with the gods, and it is on this basis that they make a judgement 
as to the apportionment of just deserts. It is for this reason, then, 
that the judgement of what is just is made differently by the gods 
from what we would make; and I would not be astonished if in 
most cases we did not attain to a full and complete understanding 
of the basis on which our superiors make their judgement. 

But why, indeed, shouldn’t what is just for each sole in- 
dividual be reckoned very differently by the gods in each case, 
when taken with reference to the whole system of the relationships 


259 Plotinus deals with this issue extensively in his major treatise On 
Providence (Enn. 3.2-3). 

260 'This plainly refers to the Platonic definition of justice worked out in 
Republic 4, though the term adtonpayta (for otxerompayta) is not found in Plato; 
it occurs only in the Platonic Definitions (411e), and then as part of a definition 
of cwepoovvy rather than of Sixaroobvn. 
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of souls??°! For if the community of a common nature between 
souls in bodies and without bodies produces the same degree of 
involvement with the life of the cosmos and a common rank, it 
follows necessarily that the same exaction of justice should be de- 
manded from all of them, and especially when the magnitude of 
the injustices committed previously by a given soul exceeds the 
punishment, proportional to the crimes, which can be exacted 
from a single soul. If one wants to make any other distinctions, 
to indicate that the gods have a different perspective on justice 
than has been determined among us men, there might well turn 
out to be a useful approach to our problem from that quarter also, 
but for me the principles set out above are sufficient on their own 
to demonstrate the general and all-comprehensive type of healing 
which operates in these judgements. 

6 However, in order to refute even more comprehensively 
the objection here raised, let us grant, if you wish, the very con- 
trary of what we have established, that is to say that injustices 
are committed in the course of actions resulting from invocations. 
Yet even for these it is quite obvious that the gods should not 
be held responsible: for the good are causes only of goods, and 
are free of responsibility for any evil; now the gods, by their very 
essence, possess the good; therefore they commit no injustice. 7°? 
We must, then, search for the causes responsible for such unto- 
ward events. If, however, we are not able to discover them, we 
must not abandon the true concept of the gods, nor, because of 
doubts that are raised as to whether and how evil actions occur, 
dissociate ourselves from the truly clear conception of the gods; 
for it is far better to admit that we are ignorant, by reason of the 
inadequacy of our intellectual faculties, of how these unjust ac- 
tions come about, than to subscribe to an impossible falsehood 
about the gods, about which all Greeks and barbarians have come 
to an opposite and true conclusion. 

7 This, then, is the truth of the situation. Nevertheless, 
one must go on to add the number and nature of the causes which 


261 The significance of ovvyéver here is not clear. Does “Abamon” mean 


the relationships of souls to each other, or of a given soul to its various instanti- 

ations? 
262 This syllogism is based on the theological principle laid down in 

Resp. 2.379b, that God is by nature good, and cannot be responsible for any evil, 


this being something that Porphyry, as a Platonist, would not dare to dispute. 
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from time to time give rise to evils; and indeed their form is not 
simple, and being complex it produces the generation of a com- 
plexity of evils. For if we were speaking truly just now?®3 about 
phantoms and evil daemons, who assume the appearance of gods 
and of good daemons, a great profusion of maleficence will evi- 
dently flow from that, around which such contradictions will tend 
to arise. For an evil daemon requires that his worshipper be just, 
because he is pretending to resemble the divine race; but he en- 
gineers this for unjust ends, because he is by nature wicked. The 
same goes for falsehood and truth, ?°4 and for good and evil. In the 
same way, then, that in the case of oracles we attribute to the gods 
only true responses, and that, if we observe any falsehood being 
uttered in them, we refer it to another kind of cause, namely that 
of daemons, even so in the case of just and unjust acts, we should 
only attribute to gods and to good daemons what is noble and 
just, whereas unjust and base deeds are committed by daemons of 
evil nature. And that which is entirely consistent and harmonious 
with itself and always identical with itself?°5 befits the superior 
beings, while what is contradictory and unharmonious and never 
in the same state is most proper to the daemonic condition,?© at 
which level it will not be surprising to find contradictions; indeed, 
on the contrary, it would perhaps be more surprising if this were 
not the case. 

8 Starting again from another standpoint now, we declare 
that the bodily parts of the universe are neither inert nor deprived 
of power; on the contrary, by the degree that they exceed our own 
bodies in perfection and beauty and size, by so much do we main- 
tain their possession of greater power. On their own, indeed, they 
possess each a distinct power and produce differing acts; when 
linked up to each other, however, they can naturally achieve far 
more. And thus from the whole there descends to the parts a mul- 
tiform activity, either working through sympathy by virtue of the 


263 That is, in III.31. 

264 Cf, II.10. 

265 “Abamon” here uses the basic Platonic formulation for the Forms to 
refer to the gods. 

266 We take this to be the meaning of Suéctaotsg here, rather than 
“dissension,” but that meaning would perhaps not be unsuitable either. 
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similarity of powers, or through the fitness of agent for patient. ?°7 
So, then, it is in virtue of constraints consequent on corporeality 
that there come about evils and causes of destruction for indi- 
viduals, such as are salutary and good for the whole and for the 
harmony of the universe, but result in an unavoidable degree of 
destructiveness for the parts, either because they are unable to 
bear the activities of the whole, or by reason of some combination 
and mixture of weakness arising from themselves, or thirdly, from 
some disproportion of the parts relative to each other. 

9 Furthermore, in addition to the body of the world, many 
effects also follow from its nature;?°8 for the concord of like en- 
tities and the opposition of unlike ones both produce not a few 
effects. And again, the combination of many entities into the one 
single living thing which is the universe, as well as the volume and 
multiplicity of powers which exist in the world, produce, speak- 
ing generally, one type of effect on the whole, and another on the 
parts, by reason of the fragmented weakness of the parts. For 
instance, friendship and love and strife, which operate as activ- 
ities at the level of the universe,?°? become passions at the level 
of the individuals which participate in them; in the nature of the 
whole they take a leading role among the forms and pure reason- 
principles, whereas at the level of partial entities they contract a 
share of the indigence and deformity of matter; whereas they are 
united with each other in the whole, at the level of the parts they 
result in conflict. And so it is that, in all cases, those partial enti- 
ties involved with matter, which participate in them, deviate from 
the beauty and perfection of the whole. It is even the case that cer- 
tain partial entities must perish, in order to preserve the natural 
constitution of the whole; and sometimes it comes about that the 
parts are constricted and burdened, whereas those entities on the 


267 Here, we may note, the concept of énutySeréryg is attached to the 
agent rather than the patient, which is unusual. 

268 Presumably bots, as contrasted with oéua, refers to the lower soul 
of the universe. 

269 A reference to the two cosmic principles of Empedocles (cf. frg. B17 
D-K), gata and vetxoc, which had long since been allegorised by later Platon- 
ists as the formal and material, or active and passive, principles of the universe, 
eliminating the cosmic cycle. “Abamon” can therefore take them as permanent, 
simultaneously operative principles in the universe. 
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level of the whole remain unaffected by the very same source of 
trouble.?7° 

10 Let us sum up, then, the consequences of this doctrine. 
If certain people, in their invocations, make use of physical or 
corporeal powers of the universe, the imparting of this activity 
comes about without premeditation, and so without evil intent; 
but the user may turn the gift to an opposite, evil end.?71 The 
gift is set in motion by means of sympathy, through the operation 
of likeness and <un>likeness?”? acting in conflict with the pas- 
sions, but the user may, through the exercise of his will, draw the 
gift, contrary to justice, towards wickedness. The gift, in accor- 
dance with the single harmony of the cosmos, brings it about that 
the most distant elements in it co-operate with one another, but if 
someone, having fully grasped this, were wickedly to try to draw 
certain portions of the universe into contact with certain other 
parts, that is not the fault of the universe; it is rather the audac- 
ity?73 of men, and their transgression of the order prevailing in the 
cosmos, which distorts what is noble and lawful. So then, seeing 
as it is in any case not the gods that perform those acts which are 
deemed wicked, but rather the natures that descend from them, 
and bodies, and that even these do not, as is commonly supposed, 
emit anything sinful from themselves, but rather send down to 
creatures on earth their proper emanations for the salvation of the 
whole, while those that receive them produce alterations in them 
by reason of the deviation caused by their own particular blending 


27° Tt is not easy to guess what such a source of trouble might be, but one 
might conjecture such a phenomenon as a degree of wetness or drought such 
as would produce great hardship to individuals or particular regions, but which 
might be necessary for the balance of the cosmos as a whole. 

271 \We may compare with this chapter the discussion of the power of 
magic by Plotinus, in Enn. 4.4.40-42, which “Abamon” seems to be reflecting. 

272 \Ve are unable to make much sense of this as it stands, and find 
the repetition of 3.’ 6yorétyT« peculiar, though Des Places manages a (rather 
forced) translation of it. It might be preferable to read xat &vowordtyntTH, espe- 
cially since that accords more closely with the beginning of Enn. 4.4.40: “but 
magic spells: how can their efficacy be explained? By the reigning sympathy and 
by the fact that in Nature there is an agreement of like forces and an opposition 
of unlike, and by the diversity of those multitudinous powers which converge in 
the one living universe” (trans. MacKenna). 

773 <éAua is a loaded word in Neoplatonic circles as a term for human 
wilfulness. Cf. Plotinus, Eun. 5.1.1,4. 
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of elements, which divert them from the purposes for which they 
were bestowed, it has been clearly demonstrated that the divine is 
free from blame for evils and injustices. 

11 You pose next a question that raises a problem, to wit, 
“how it can be that the gods will not hearken to a petitioner who 
is impure by reason of sexual intercourse, but nonetheless they 
themselves do not shrink from leading those who are involved 
with them into unlawful sexual liaisons.”?74 The answer to this 
should be obvious from what has just been said. Either these 
things happen outside the laws, but in accordance with a cause and 
order of things superior to the laws; or such things come about in 
accordance with the harmony and friendship?75 obtaining in the 
cosmos, but (are distorted) by reason of an unsympathetic mixture 
in its parts; or, while the gift is correctly bestowed, it is perverted 
to a contrary effect by the receivers of it. 

12 One should, nevertheless, give a more particular exam- 
ination to these very questions, how they come about and what 
may be their rationale. First of all, we must bear in mind that 
the universe is a single living being.?7° The parts within it are 
spatially distinct, but strive towards each other by virtue of their 
single nature. The force of cohesion in the universe and the cause 
of their blending draws the parts naturally towards mingling with 
one another. This force, however, can be artificially aroused and 
intensified more than is proper. In and of itself this force, and 
that tension extending throughout the cosmos which derives from 
it,?77 is good and a cause of fulfilment, co-ordinates community 
and union and symmetry, and by its unity introduces an indis- 
soluble principle of love, dominating all things both that exist 
(eternally) and that come into being. At the level of the individual 
parts, however, by reason of their distinction from each other and 
the whole, and because according to their proper natures they are 


274 'This refers to the great variety of love-charms, such as one finds 
many examples of in the magical papyri; tobvs tuxyédvtac here may refer rather to 
the victims of these charms than to those who employ them. 

275 Another probable reference to Empedoclean uate. 

276 The doctrine of Plato’s Timaeus 30a-e. 

277 As Des Places remarks ad loc., this conception owes much to the 
Stoic concept of tévoc. 
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incomplete and non-self-sufficient and weak, their mutual con- 
tact?78 is brought about with the accompaniment of passion; for 
which reason it comes about that desire and an innate mutual at- 
traction are present in the great majority of them. 

Seeing, then, this force thus implanted in nature and dis- 
tributed throughout it, art,?79 which is itself divided in many 
forms throughout nature, draws it in various ways and channels 
it; it brings to disorder that which was ordered of itself, fills the 
beauty and the symmetry of the forms with asymmetry and ugli- 
ness, and transfers the noble end associated with unity to another 
unseemly sort of fulfilment, a vulgar one, a union of disparate ele- 
ments brought together somehow under the guidance of passion. 
It provides from its own resources material that is unsuitable to 
the production of beauty, either being absolutely unreceptive of 
beauty, or such as to transform it into something else, and mixes 
in with it many disparate natural powers, by means of which it 
organises as it wishes unions for the purposes of generation. So 
then, on all counts, we can show that it is from some human art 
that such contrivance of sexual union derives, and not from any 
compulsion originating from daemons or gods. 

13 Consider now, taking another type of causal process: 
how a stone, say, or a plant may often possess of itself a nature 
such as either to destroy or, conversely, to put together gener- 
ated things; might perhaps this sort of natural power after all be 
present not only in such things as these, but also in superior na- 
tures, at higher levels of being, and lead those who are not able to 
reason clearly to attribute the activities of natural forces to the ac- 
tions of higher powers? It has previously been agreed, after all, 
that it is in the realm of generation and in respect of human af- 
fairs and such as concern the earthly realm that the tribe of evil 
daemons has most power. How would it be surprising, then, if 
such a class of beings performed such deeds as these? Indeed, it is 
not every man who could discern the good from the evil (among 
daemons), and by what characteristic signs one may distinguish 
either of them; but it is precisely by not being able to distinguish 


278 The term &dAyArovyta is found both in Iamblichus, Protr. 21 and 
in the Theologumena Arithmeticae 3.8 De Falco, and the verb &AAnAovyety in 
Comm. Nic. 7.13, so it seems a favoured Iamblichean term. 

279 "That is to say, the art of vulgar magic, rather than theurgy. Indeed, 
the following passage contains a strong attack on the practices of vulgar magic. 
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clearly between these that they come to improper conclusions in 
their search for the cause of these phenomena, and refer them to 
the classes of being superior to nature and to the rank of daemons. 
And if, in addition, certain powers of the individual soul are ad- 
duced in these cases as contributing to the achievement of a given 
result—a soul, that is, which is held in a body after the manner 
of one which has left behind the shell-like and earthy body, but 
which still wanders about in the realms of generation mounted 
upon a murky and damp pneumatic vehicle?8°—this view also 
would be true, but very far removed from imputing blame to the 
superior classes of being. In no way, then, is the divinity and the 
good variety of daemon at the service of the unlawful desires of 
men for sexual indulgence, since it has been shown that there are 
many other entities responsible for this. 


280 This seems the best rendering of nvedua« here. This whole passage 


exemplifies Iamblichus’s doctrine of the pneumatic vehicle of the soul, on which 
see Finamore (1985). For other relevant passages, cf. above II.4; II.7; II.11. 
For the term éoteewdye, cf. Iamblichus, De an. §26 Finamore-Dillon (ap. Sto- 
baeus 1:378 Wachsmuth). The notion of restless souls trapped in polluted 
“vehicles” in the sublunary world and capable of doing mischief receives its Pla- 
tonic warrant from such a passage as Phaed. 81b-d. 
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BOOK V 


1 The question you raise next is one that is a common 
concern for virtually all men, both those who have given time 
to education and those relatively lacking in experience of philo- 
sophic reasoning; I mean the question of sacrifices—what is the 
utility of them, or what power they have in respect of the universe 
or the gods, and on what principle they achieve their purpose, 
both suitably to those honoured, and usefully for those presenting 
the gifts. Furthermore, there straightway arises a contradiction as 
well, stemming from the fact that the priests should abstain from 
animal food, in order that the gods should not be polluted by the 
vapours arising from animals, since this contradicts the opinion 
that they are primarily attracted by odours from living things. ?°" 

2 However, the conflict between the propositions set out 
here may be resolved easily by demonstrating the dominance of 
the universal over the particular, and recalling to our minds the 
transcendent superiority of gods to men. To take an example of 
what I mean: for the universal soul to preside over the whole body 
of the cosmos, or for the heavenly gods to govern the body of 
the heavens, is neither harmful to them from the point of view 
of being contaminated by passions, nor is it an obstacle to their 
intellectual activity, but for the individual soul to consort with 
the body is detrimental from both these points of view. If, then, 
someone, observing this, strings together some such problem as 
the following: “if body is a shackle for our soul, then it will also be 
a shackle for the soul of the universe, and if, as is the case, the in- 
dividual soul is directed towards the body, so likewise is the power 
of the gods directed towards the realm of generation”—anyone 
might respond to this by saying that such a person does not com- 
prehend the nature of the superiority of the higher beings to men, 


281 Porphyry’s question here is attested by Augustine in his summary of 


the Epistle to Anebo (Civ. 10.11): “Why do they insist that their priests should 
abstain from eating meat, no doubt to guard themselves from the danger of pol- 
lution by their bodily exhalations, while they themselves are attracted by smells, 
and especially by the stench of sacrificial victims?” 
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and that of wholes to parts.?8? The fact is, then, that when op- 
posite predicates relate to different types of subject, no basis for 
dispute arises. 

3 Here, then, also the same argument will suffice: in our 
case, the enjoyment of bodies which were once united to a soul 
impresses lassitude and pollution, engenders voluptuousness and 
produces many other diseases in the soul; in the case of the gods, 
on the other hand, and the cosmic and universal causal principles, 
the exhalation which ascends from these in accordance with cor- 
rectly performed rites (inasmuch as it is circumscribed by them 
rather than circumscribing them, and is itself aligned to the uni- 
verse, and not aligning to itself the universe and the gods),?°3 it 
adapts itself to the higher powers and universal causes, but does 
not take possession of them and assimilate them to itself. 

4 Nor should that problem which occurs to you as a source 
of conflict, that is, the question of abstention from animal food, 
occasion any difficulty, if you consider it correctly. For it is not in 
order that the gods may not be polluted by vapours arising from 
animal substances that those ministering to them abstain from 
living things. For after all, what exhalation from bodies could 
come near to them, who, before anything material could touch 
their power, neutralise matter without making any contact with it? 
Never mind the fact that their power removes and annihilates all 
bodies without coming into proximity to them—even the body of 
the heavens is unmixed with any of the material elements,?*+ and 
it would not receive into itself anything external, nor yet would it 


282 “Abamon” makes more extensive use of this notion that wholes are 
superior to parts at I.18.56 and IV.8—9, where he uses it as an explanation for 
the occurrence of evil and suffering in the universe. For the importance of the 
whole/part dichotomy in Iamblichus’s system see Shaw (1995, 54-55, 63-66), 
who suggests that he is partly motivated by the need to reject Plotinus’s belief 
in the undescended soul. For the origin of the debate see Plato, Theaet. 201e- 
206b and Aristotle, Met. 1024a12-28. 

283 The phraseology here recalls Iamblichus’s characterisation of tran- 
scendent Time at Comm. Tim. frg. 63 Dillon. 

284 Notable here is the strong contrast made between the “celestial 
body”—presumably the corporeal aspect of the heavenly bodies taken as a 
whole—and the sublunary material elements, even to the point of describing it, 
just below, as an &vAov oa, an “immaterial body.” This doctrine probably 
owes something to Stoicism (if we may judge from such evidence as Zeno’s def- 
inition of a heavenly body at SVF 1.120 (from Stobaeus), as “intellectual and 
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accord to alien bodies any share of its essence. How then could 
a terrestrial vapour, which rises hardly five stades?5 into the air 
before falling back to earth, approach the heavens or convey nour- 
ishment to its cyclic and immaterial body, or in general produce in 
it any effect whatsoever, whether pollution or anything else? 

For it is agreed that the aetherial body is exempt from all 
contrariety, °° and is free from all variation, completely purified 
from?87 any capacity for changing into anything else, and utterly 
liberated from any tendency towards the centre or away from the 
centre,?88 because it is free of tendency, or rather is borne round 
in a circle. So then, it is not possible that from bodies composed 
of differing potencies and motions, subject to all sorts of change, 
and borne upwards and downwards, there should arise any com- 
munion of nature or potency or exhalation which could mingle 
with the bodies in the heavens, nor therefore exert any influence 
on them, seeing as they are completely separated from them. For 
those latter do not have any faculty for receiving into themselves 
any alteration stemming from the realm of generation, since they 
are ungenerated. Is it likely, then, that the substance of the gods 
should suffer any pollution from such vapours, seeing as it in- 
stantaneously and at one blow, so to speak, cuts off the vapours 
emanating from matter as a whole and from material bodies? 

This, then, it is not proper to contemplate. What one should 
far rather assume to be the case is that such a level of being is quite 
alien to us and to our nature. Those things which are divided into 


intelligent, fiery of the type of creative fire.” It is certainly a distinction recog- 
nised by Philo of Alexandria (Opizf. 73; Gig. 8; Plant. 12). 

285 A stade (ot&Svov), originally the distance that could be covered by a 
single draught of a plough, and later the length of a running track, was around 
two hundred metres. 

286 Cf, Iamblichus’s discussion of the relevance of Aristotle’s definition 
of substance in the Categories 4a10 as “that which, being numerically one and 
the same, is able to receive contraries” to the substance of the heavenly bod- 
ies, ap. Simplicius, Comm. Cat. 116.25 ff. = frg. 33 Dalsgaard Larsen. There, 
however, his point is (since he is defending Aristotle’s definition) that at the 
heavenly level the contraries are present, but simultaneously, in contrast to what 
is true of sublunary substance. This, however, frees the heavenly bodies from 
évavttwous in the sense used here. 

87 Reading tot for +6 of the MSS, as Des Places suggests. 

288 A reference to the various motions proper to sublunary elements, 
from all of which the aether is free, enjoying, as it does, unremitting circular mo- 
tion. 
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particular and material entities can have something in common 
with other material entities—and in general things of like nature 
with each other—in respect of acting and being acted upon, but 
those which are of a different essence, and such as are of a thor- 
oughly superior nature, and are in command of different natures 
and powers, such things as these cannot either act on each other or 
receive any influence from each other. And so pollution emanat- 
ing from material things may communicate itself to entities which 
are confined in a material body, and to be purified from such in- 
fluences is necessary for such things as can be polluted by matter; 
but as for entities which do not at all possess a divisible nature, or 
have acquired the power of receiving into themselves influences 
emanating from matter, how could they be polluted from material 
things? And how, then, could the divine be contaminated by in- 
fluences emanating from me or from any other man, seeing as it 
has nothing in common with us, pre-existing, as it does, superior 
to all human weakness? 

Neither the one thing nor the other, then, makes any dif- 
ference to the gods, neither our filling ourselves with material 
bodies (that is of absolutely no concern to them, nor are they pol- 
luted by our impurity, for they are entirely immaculate and free of 
taint); nor yet the ascent of any material vapours of bodies from 
the earth. For such vapours remain very far removed from their 
essence and power. 

The whole basis for your objection is removed, then, if nei- 
ther element in it is of concern to the gods; for how would that 
which has no substance to it at all involve a conflict? So it is fu- 
tile of you to suspect illogicality in such matters, and to dredge up 
difficulties that are unworthy of the gods, seeing that one would be 
quite justified in rejecting their relevance even to good men. For, 
to be ensnared by the attractions of exhalations from vapours is 
not something that any man who enjoyed good sense and control 
of his emotions would admit to himself, never mind one of the su- 
perior classes of being. But this question will come up for further 
discussion a little later;?®° for the moment, since numerous solu- 
tions have already been produced to dispose of this objection, I 
will bring to an end here the treatment of the first difficulty. 


289 See V.10. 
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5 As for the more serious question which you raise about 
a more serious subject, how can I, when it requires a long and 
complex exegesis, give you a reply which will be both brief and 
adequate? Well, “I will speak, and will in no way fall short in 
good will. You, on your part, try to follow” ?9° these concise in- 
dications of mine, some of which will expand into more extended 
exposition.?9" I propose, then, to impart to you my views on sac- 
rifices. These are that one should never indulge in them simply 
for the sake of conferring honour, in the way in which we honour 
our benefactors, nor in acknowledgement of graces, in return for 
the good things which the gods have bestowed upon us, nor yet by 
way of first-fruits or a return of gifts, in recompense for the far su- 
perior gifts which the gods have provided for us;*9” for all these 
procedures are common also to our dealings with men, and are 
borrowed from vulgar social relations, whereas they do not at all 
preserve the utter superiority of the gods and their status as tran- 
scendent causal principles. 

6 But the greatest thing, the effectiveness of sacrifices, the 
particular reason that they achieve such impressive results, to the 
extent that there can be no cessation of plagues or famines or 
barrenness without them, nor petitions for rain, nor yet more 
honourable ends than these, such as contribute to the purifica- 
tion or the perfection of the soul or to its freeing from the bonds 
of generation—this is not wholly made manifest by such modes 
of sacrifice. So no one would properly approve them as giving 
an adequate account of the cause of the achievements resulting 
from them, but, if anything, one would accept them as giving a 
lower-level account, and one that is dependent, as secondary, on 
the primary and most basic causes. 

7 ‘The argument therefore demands that we state in what 
respect sacrifices possess the capacity to produce results and con- 
nect us to the gods, who are the principal causes of what comes to 


29° By employing a well-known turn of phrase used by Diotima to her 
pupil Socrates in Plato, Symp. 210a3-4, “Abamon” cleverly assumes the man- 
tle of that notable Platonic instructor, and thus puts Porphyry in his place once 
again. See the note to IV.1. 

791 'This we take to be the meaning of Zuqaotc here. 

292 These, interestingly enough, are reasons for sacrifice given by 
Theophrastus (frg. 584A Fortenbaugh et al.), as reported by Porphyry in his 
De abstinentia 2.24, a work that Iamblichus may have had a chance to study. 
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be. If we say that, in the universe, being as it is one single living 
being, possessing a common life in all parts of itself, the commu- 
nion of like powers, or the conflict of contrary ones, or a certain 
affinity of the active for the passive principle, propels together like 
and suitable elements, pervading in virtue of a single sympathy 
even the most distant things as if they were most contiguous, there 
is stated in this way something of the truth and of the necessary 
consequences of sacrifices, but there is still not demonstrated the 
true mode in which sacrifices operate. For it is not in nature, nor 
in physical necessity, that the essence of the gods resides, so as 
to be roused up by natural influences or by powers which extend 
throughout the whole of nature, but it is defined in its own terms, 
external to these influences, having nothing in common with them 
either in essence or in potency or in any other respect.?93 

8 The same absurd consequences result if, as do cer- 
tain of our compatriots,” one attributes the efficacy of sacrifices 
to numerical relationships, as for instance when one assigns the 
number sixty to the crocodile as being proper to the sun;?9> or 
to natural reason-principles, as exemplified by the powers and 
activities of certain animals, such as the dog, the baboon or the 
field-mouse,?%° all of which have an affinity to the moon; or to 


293 This is an interesting piece of one-upmanship, which rejects, or at 
least puts in its place, the theory of cosmic sympathy adopted from Stoicism, 
and in particular from the Stoicism of Posidonius, by Plotinus (see En. 4.4.32), 
and subscribed to by Porphyry. 

294 “Abamon” is very much in character here, although note that he is re- 
ferring to the inferior views of some of his colleagues. His own, superior, stance 
is expounded at V.10. 

295 Cf. Plutarch, Js. Os. 381c, where he mentions the connection of the 
crocodile with the number sixty: “they lay sixty eggs and hatch them in the same 
number of days, and those crocodiles that live longest live that number of years: 
and that is the primary measure for those who concern themselves with heav- 
enly questions.” He probably gets this information from Aristotle’s History of 
Animals 5.33, 558a17. The crocodile god Sebek, worshipped in the Fayum, was 
indeed assimilated by the Egyptians to the Sun-God. Presumably, the point 
here is that the sacrifice of a crocodile, or of a baboon, for example, has power 
with the sun and moon respectively because of these affinities. 

296 The dog, as Anubis, is sacred to Isis, who is a moon-goddess (Plut. 
Is. Os. 368e-f). Strictly speaking, though, Anubis is a jackal-god; the dog in 
Greek mythology was sacred to Hecate, who was also a moon-goddess. The 
baboon (xvvoxépadAoc) is mentioned by Plutarch as a sacred animal at 380e (it 
was the animal proper to Thoth), and the weasel—yaaAy, not poyary—at 381a, 
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the forms in matter,?97 as in the case of sacred animals, where one 
looks at them from the point of view of their colours and all their 
bodily traits; or indeed anything else connected with the bodies 
of animals or of any of the other things which are offered in sac- 
rifice; or if they reckon a particular organ of the body (such as, 
for instance, the heart of the cock),?98 or any other such feature 
of a natural phenomenon as a cause of the efficacy of sacrifices. 
On this basis, after all, the causal activity of the gods is not shown 
to be something supernatural, nor is it as such that it is activated 
by sacrifices, but it is rather as a natural force, confined by matter 
and physically enveloped by bodies, that it is stirred up and laid 
to rest in concert with them, these being characteristics proper to 
nature. If, in fact, anything of the sort in substances is an accom- 
paniment (of sacrifice), it will have the status of an auxiliary cause 
and a necessary consequence, and will in this way be dependent 
on the principal causes. 

9 Itis better, then, to seek the cause (of the efficacy of sac- 
rifices) in friendship?99 and affinity, and in the relation that binds 
together creators with their creations and generators with their 
offspring. When therefore, under the guidance of this common 
principle, we comprehend that some animal or plant growing in 
the earth simply and purely preserves the intention of its maker, 
then, through this intermediary, we set in motion, in an ap- 
propriate manner, the creative cause which, without in any way 


but they are connected explicitly with Isis, or the moon. However, at Quaest. 
plat. 4.5 (670b), Plutarch provides a connection between the puyaay and the 
moon: “the field-mouse is said to have been deified among the Egyptians be- 
cause of its blindness, since they regarded darkness as superior to light; and they 
thought that that the field-mouse was born of ordinary mice every fifth gener- 
ation at the new moon, and also that its liver was reduced in size at the dark of 
the moon.” Cf. also Pliny Nat. 2.41.6. 

797 The distinction between gvorxol Adyou and gvvAx etdy is a rather 
subtle one, but meaningful within the ambit of Neoplatonic metaphysics. The 
Adyou will be emanations immanent in the physical world deriving from the 
transcendent Forms, while the ety will be the manifestations of the Aéyor in in- 
dividual physical objects. 

298 The cock was sacred to Apollo, who was by now securely identified 
with the sun. 

299 “Abamon” is referring to cosmic sympathy—or rather, supracosmic 
sympathy. Cf. the cosmic role Iamblichus gives to grAta in the De vita pythagor- 
ica; see von Albrecht (1966); Thom (1997). 
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compromising its purity, presides over this entity. Since these re- 
lationships are numerous, and some have an immediate source of 
influence, as in the case of daemonic ones, while others are supe- 
rior to these, having divine causes, and, higher than these again, 
there is the one pre-eminent cause,3°° all these levels of cause 
are activated by the performance of perfect sacrifice; each level 
of cause is related to the sacrifice in accordance with the rank to 
which it has been allotted. If, on the other hand, the sacrifice is 
imperfect, its influence proceeds to a certain level, but it cannot 
progress beyond that. 

In consequence of this, many people believe that sacrifices 
are offered to good daemons, many others, to the lowest powers of 
the gods,3°? and many others, again, to the encosmic or even ter- 
restrial powers of daemons or gods.3° In this conjecture they are 
at least partially not incorrect, but they fail to realise that the total- 
ity of their power and their benefits as a whole extend to the divine 
realm as a whole. 

10 As for us,3°3 we recognise all levels, both beings on 
the level of nature, which are mutually stimulated to motion, as 
if parts of a single living thing, by virtue of aptitude, sympathy, 
or antipathy, as basic subjects which follow in the train of, and 
are subservient to, the cause of the efficacy of sacrifices; then the 
level of daemons and terrestrial or encosmic divine powers, as be- 
ing our most immediate superiors in rank; the most perfect and 
dominant class of causes of the efficacy of sacrifices, however, we 
declare to be linked to the demiurgic and supremely perfect pow- 
ers. And since these embrace within themselves all other causes 
of whatever sort, we declare that in conjunction with these are set 
in motion at once all others such as have any creative power, and 
from all these there descends a common benefit to the whole realm 


3°° Presumably a reference to the One itself, or at least to the primary 


God revealed by “Abamon” at the beginning of Book VIII. 

3°t "These would have to be, in the context of the theology of 
Iamblichean Platonism, manifestations of the god or goddess in question 
at the lowest level of the intellectual realm, the gods themselves being in the 
intelligible, or even the henadic, realm. 

302 "That is to say, to such an entity as the physical sun or moon, as being 
the lowest manifestation of Apollo or Artemis. 

3°3 “Abamon” now turns to explaining the ideal “Egyptian” view, in 
contrast to the shakier viewpoints cited in V.8. 
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of generation, sometimes upon cities and peoples, or nations of all 
sorts, or other segments of humanity larger or smaller than these, 
at other times bestowing benefits ungrudgingly upon households 
or individuals, carrying out this apportionment of their own free 
will, and not under any pressure from the would-be beneficiaries, 
making their judgement with an intellect free from passion, out of 
a sense of affinity and kinship, as to how they should grant their 
favours, one single bond of friendship, embracing the totality of 
beings, effecting this bond through an ineffable process of com- 
munion. 3° 

This, after all, is a truer approach, and one much more ap- 
propriate to the essence and power of the gods, than what you are 
suggesting, “that they are ensnared by the vapours of, in particu- 
lar, animal sacrifices.” For even if there is something in the nature 
of a body enveloping daemons, which some hold to be nourished 
by sacrifices, this is unchangeable and impassible, luminous and 
free from needs,3° so that nothing flows out from it, nor does 
it require any influx from outside. And even if one were to pos- 
tulate this, on the grounds that the cosmos and the air within it 
receive unceasing exhalations from the terrestrial regions, such in- 
flows being spread about from all quarters equally, yet what need 
do daemons have of sacrifices? In any case, what flows in is not go- 
ing to compensate in any symmetrical manner for what flows out 
from them, in such a way that no excess should obtain nor defi- 
ciency should ever arise, to ensure that daemonic bodies should 
enjoy unvarying equilibrium and uniformity. For it is surely not 
the case that the creator3° has set before all living creatures on sea 
and land copious and readily available sustenance, but for those 
beings superior to us has contrived a deficiency of this. He would 
not, surely, have provided for all other living things, naturally and 
from their own resources, an abundance of the daily necessities 
of life, while to daemons he gave a source of nourishment which 


3°4 This section constitutes an eloquent statement of what one might 
term a Neoplatonic theory of divine grace, using the concepts of cvumdBerx and 
oixetwous to express not just the affinity of entities within the cosmos for each 
other, but of supracosmic forces with intracosmic entities. 

3°5 Another reference to the doctrine of the “pneumatic vehicle” of the 
soul, though with particular relevance to the daemonic level of being. 

306 The persona of “Abamon” appears abandoned more blatantly than 
usual; the dyuroveydc here is thoroughly Platonic. 
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was adventitious and dependent on the contributions of us mor- 
tals; and thus, it would seem, if we through laziness or some other 
pretext were to neglect such contributions, the bodies of daemons 
would suffer deprivation, and would experience disequilibrium 
and disorder. 

Why, then, do the advocates of this view not go on to over- 
turn the whole order of nature, so as to place us in a higher rank, 
and make us more powerful (than the daemons)? For if they make 
us the nourishers and fulfillers of the needs of the daemons, we 
will be causally superior to the daemons; for it is a general rule 
that each thing derives its nurture and fulfilment from that to 
which it owes its generation. This truth one may observe at the 
level of visible generation. One may see it, for instance, in the case 
of things in the cosmos; for terrestrial things derive their nour- 
ishment from celestial sources.3°7 But it is more especially clear 
in the case of invisible causes. For soul is brought to completion 
by intellect, and nature by soul, and all other things similarly are 
nourished by their causes. If, then, it is impossible that we are 
the originating causes of daemons, by the same reasoning we are 
not3°8 responsible for their nourishment. 

11. The present line of enquiry seems to me to exhibit also 
another error. For it ignores the fact that the offering of sacri- 
fices by means of fire is actually such as to consume and annihilate 
matter, assimilating it to itself rather than assimilating itself to 
matter, and elevating it towards the divine and heavenly and im- 
material3° fire, instead of being weighed3'° downwards towards 
matter and the realm of generation. For if, in fact, the enjoyment 
ensnaring (daemons) by means of exhalations from matter were 
(based on) a sort of natural attractiveness31! of matter, then the 


3°7 Presumably he is thinking of the influence of the sun on all living 
things. 

3°08 Reading odx before gouév with Ficino, as seems necessary. It is un- 
clear why Des Places thought it could be omitted. 

309 “Abamon” characterises the nde teyvixdv of the Stoic materialists as 
&uAov. 

37° BotOew is a poetic verb, used twice by Plotinus, but probably of Chal- 
daean provenance. Cf. Orac. chald. frg. 213. 

311 vAvxvOuuta, a rare word, used by Plato at Leg. 635c (also by Plutarch, 
e.g. Trang. an. 476d) to signify a weakness or “soft spot” for (usually zeéc¢) 
something such as pleasure. It is used somewhat differently here, with a depen- 
dent possessive genitive. 
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matter should have remained intact; for in this way the emanation 
from it would become greater to those that participate in it. But as 
it is, the matter is all burned up and consumed, and transformed 
into the purity and subtlety of fire; and this is a clear indication 
of the opposite of what you are maintaining. In fact, the superior 
classes of being are impassive, and it is pleasing to them that the 
matter is eliminated by the fire, and they render us also impassive; 
they assimilate what is in us to the gods, even as the fire assimilates 
all that is solid and resistant to luminous and subtle bodies, and 
leads us up by means of sacrifices and sacrificial3*? fire towards the 
fire of the gods, in the same way that the fire ascends towards the 
fire which attracts it, and draws up downward-tending and resis- 
tant entities to divine and heavenly ones. 

12 Ina word, it is not from matter nor from the elements 
nor from any other body known to us that the body-like3*3 vehi- 
cle that serves daemons is composed. What fulfilment, then, can 
come from one quite different essence to another? Or what bene- 
fit can one alien entity derive from another? There is none, in fact, 
but the truth is rather that, even as the gods3*4 cut through mat- 
ter by the fire of the thunderbolt, and separate off from it those 
elements which are immaterial in their essence, but are overcome 
by it and imprisoned in it, and render them impassible instead of 
passible, even so the fire of our realm, imitating the activity of the 
divine fire, destroys all that is material in the sacrifices, purifies 
the offerings with fire and frees them from the bonds of matter, 
and renders them suitable, through the purification of their na- 
ture, for consorting with the gods, and by the same procedures 
liberates us from the bonds of generation and makes us like to the 
gods, and renders us worthy to enjoy their friendship, and turns 
round our material nature towards the immaterial. 

13. In general, then, we have disposed of the unreasonable 
assumptions that have been advanced about sacrifices, and have 
put in their place the correct conceptions relative to each form of 
sacrifice, because the proper treatment of sacrifices demands such 
a correction of perspective. This, however, is matter for another 


37? QuyroAxdc: this adjective is first found here. 

373 'This seems the necessary translation of cwwotoedéc here. Des Places 
(“quasi-corporel”) and Hopfner (“kérperartige”) understand it similarly. 

314 There may here be a reference to Chaldaean telestic purifications, or 
simply to the belief that lightning sanctifies what it strikes. 
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discourse, and in any case, on the basis of what has been said so 
far, anyone of reasonable intelligence, and who is capable of ex- 
tending his thought from one instance to a multiplicity, will easily 
be able to fill in what is missing from what has been said here. I, 
at any rate, would have thought that enough had now been said, 
not least for the reason that it has been presented in a manner wor- 
thy of the purity of the gods; but since to others it might provoke 
doubts as to its clarity, and arouse suspicion because it does not 
appeal to the intelligence or address itself to the reasonings of the 
soul, I wish to say a little more on the subject, and, if possible, to 
offer some more perspicuous proofs than the foregoing. 

14 The best way of all to begin is to show that the law315 
of sacrifices is dependent upon the order of the gods themselves. 
Let us, therefore, posit once again that, among the gods, some 
are material, others immaterial.3'° Those are material that em- 
brace matter within themselves and impose order upon it, while 
immaterial are those that are exempt from matter and rise above 
it. According to the art of the priests, one must begin the sacrifi- 
cial process from the material gods; for by no other route is ascent 
possible to the immaterial gods. The material gods, then, have a 
certain communion with matter inasmuch as they preside over it; 
it is they, therefore, that are responsible for those phenomena that 
arise in matter, such as divisions, impacts and resistance, and the 
alteration, generation and destruction of all material bodies. 

If, then, one wishes to worship such gods with theurgic rites, 
it is in accordance with their nature and with the sphere of au- 
thority which they have been allotted that one should render them 
worship, that is to say, material worship, even as they are mate- 
rial; for it is thus that we would draw them in their entirety into 
familiarity with us, and offer them in our worship a proper de- 
gree of affinity. And so, in sacrifices, dead bodies deprived of 
life, the slaughter of animals and the consumption of their bodies, 


3t5 Tt should be noted that Oeou.dv is Thomas Gale’s conjecture for the 
dcoudyv of the MSS. Some sense might be made of deoudv, however, if one 
rendered it “binding quality,” or something similar. Ficino translates it as con- 
textum. 

316 This could be a reference back to I.9, where he discusses the nature 
of encosmic divinities, which are the object of reference here. 
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and every sort of change and destruction, and in general pro- 
cesses of dissolution3!7 are suitable to those gods who preside 
over matter—not to them in themselves, but because of the mat- 
ter over which they rule. For no matter how completely they may 
transcend it, nevertheless they are present to it; and even if they 
embrace it by virtue of an immaterial power, yet they subsist in 
combination with it; administered entities are not alien to their 
administrators, nor are the ordered to those that order them, and 
things that serve are not unfitted, as instruments, to those that 
make use of them. For this reason, to offer matter in sacrifices to 
immaterial deities is alien to them, but it is most proper to all ma- 
terial ones. 

15 Let us consider next, then, in accordance with what has 
been said so far, our double status. When we are become wholly 
soul, and are out of the body, and raised up in the intellect, we 
traverse the heights3!® in company with all the immaterial gods; 
but when again we are confined in our hard-shelled body,3'9 we 
are held fast by matter and are corporeal. Once again, then, we 
come back to the necessity of the double mode of worship; for 
the one type will be simple and immaterial and purified from all 
taint of generation, that which relates to unpolluted souls, whereas 
the other is filled with bodies and every sort of material business, 
that which is proper to souls which are not pure nor released from 
all generation. And so I postulate two sorts of sacrifice; the one 


317 'There is some textual difficulty here. We accept, with Des Places, 
the conjecture of Westerink, who places tote before tic bAyes, separating it thus 
from medémtwotc. The meaning of medztwotg remains somewhat problematical, 
but it seems best to take it as “dissolution” or “decay.” 

318 This verb recalls the language of Plato at Phaedr. 246c describing the 
heavenly ride, though assuming the variant (favoured by the Neoplatonists) pe- 
temporroacty for wetewpomtopety of the MSS. Interestingly, the same verb is used 
by Proclus to describe a piece of overly ingenious exegesis by Iamblichus in his 
Timaeus commentary (Comm. Tim. 2.240.5). 

319 "This term also derives ultimately from Phaedr. 250c6, where we are 
described as carrying about our body with us like an oyster in its shell, though 
the term é0tee&dec to describe the physical body is the product of later scholas- 
ticism. It becomes more or less a technical term with Proclus; cf. Comm. 
Tim. 3.236.26—-29; 298.16 and 28; Comm. Resp. 2.126.12—nearly always in con- 
trast to the pneumatic vehicle. Iamblichus seems the earliest attested user of 
the term (he also employs it in the De anima §26 Finamore-Dillon [ap. Stobaeus 
1:378 Wachsmuth]). Cf. [1V.12 and note ad loc. 
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narvtdnacw avbodmwr, oia ég’ évdc dy note yévowto onaviws, bo yH- 
ow “Hodudetoc, 7 tiwwyr ddiywr edagiwWurntwrv avdedy, ta 0° évvda xai 
owpatoeon xai did pwetaPodfc ovviotdpeva, oia toic &tt xatexouévoig 
620 tod odpatos doudler. Tdédecr toivey | xai djuoi ob azodedvuévouc 
Ths pevectovoyod moloac xal the avteyoueyyns TOV OWUAdTwY xoLwoviac Ei 
fy OboEt Tig TOY TOLOdDTOY TedmoY Thc aytotElac, Gupotéowy Siauagtyoet, 
zal Tov Ablow ayabay nal THY Evddwy: TA wéev yde ob divatat déEaoVat, 
toic 6& ob mooodyet TO oixeiov. Kai dua &xaotoc xabdt gotiv, ob pév- 
Tot xato pun éott, Moeitas tho dolac THY éniuédevay’ obu doa dei adtry 
dbmeoaloew TO oiuetov wétoov tod Deoametortoc. 

‘O & atbtés éoti mot Adyoco nai nEpi tho ovpmhoxic tho oinelws 
ovvagpolouévycs tOv Beoanevdvtwy avdody xal tTHv Peoarevopéevwy dv- 
vaueworv. Kai yao tadtyy tov éavti medoqogor todnov tic Yonoxeiac 
&xéyeobar GEO, dvdov uésy tHY ablwc ovmmeyvopérny nai Taig dowud- 
tots xadaodc dvvdueo m0d¢ adbta xaVaem@s tA Godbuata ovvantouéerny, 
owmpatoslods O& THY OwWuatoElOH xal META COMOUATWY OvVNnoTHUEsYYY, OOS 
tas obhuaow énipeBnuviac obciac avanecoarvvpérny. 

| 16 My atiudowper toler étu nal ta tovadta einety, > m0A- 
Adxig tio tToO Odpatosg E&vexa avayxaiacg yoslacs dtamoaypatevduEeda Tt 
mods tovs épdpovg Tob awuatos Beods xai daiuovac ayadodvcs oioy xa- 
Baigorvtes abtd and undidiwv nahady 7H vdcwr anodbortes xal byelac 
ndnootrytecs, TO uév Bagd xai vw0odv anoxdatovtes an’ adbtod tO Oé 
xodgor xai doactro.ov abt@ nagéyortec, 7 dAdo vé tt THY MdYTWY aya- 
Vdv abt@ magacxevdlortec. Tdte d7 obv od dOrjn0v voeo@c xai dowud- 
TMS TO OGpua wetayeoildueda’ ob yao népuxe THY ToLostTwY TOdMMY TO 
cdma metéyew tov O& ovyyerOv Eavtd petahayydvoyv, obuact oHua 
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which is that of men who are entirely purified, which would only 
arise rarely, as Heraclitus says,3?° in the case of one or of some 
small, easily-counted number of men; the other being material 
and corporeal and based on alteration, as is suited to those still in 
the grip of the body. So if one does not grant some such mode of 
worship to cities and peoples not freed from the fated processes 
of generation and from a society dependent on the body, one will 
contrive to fail of both types of good, both the immaterial and the 
material; for they are not capable of receiving the former, and for 
the latter they are not making the right offering. Similarly, each 
person performs his cult according to the nature that he has, not 
that which he does not have; one should not, therefore, overstep 
the measure proper to the sacrificing agent. 

The same goes, in my view, for the bond that properly binds 
together the worshippers with the powers worshipped. For I con- 
sider that this should select the mode of worship proper to itself 
in either case, immaterial in the case of that which involves min- 
gling with the immaterial and which links us purely by means of 
pure3?? incorporeal powers with the incorporeal realities them- 
selves; corporeal if the relationship is corporeal and depends on 
bodies, being involved with substances which preside over bodies. 

16 Let us not disdain, therefore, to make the following 
observation as well, that often it is by reason of bodily necessity 
that we are involved in some relationship with the gods and good 
daemons that watch over the body; as for instance when we are 
purifying it from long-standing impurities or freeing it from dis- 
ease and filling it with health, or cutting away from it what is 
heavy and sluggish and providing it with what is light and ac- 
tive, or furnishing it with some other among all the goods. Then, 
indeed, we do not deal with the body on an intellectual and incor- 
poreal plane, for the body does not naturally relate to such modes 
of treatment; it is, rather, through participating in what is akin to 


32° Diels-Kranz grant this the status of frg. 69 in their collection, but 
Marcovich (1967, 519), following Gomperz 26.378 ap. Diels, and Kranz him- 
self, is perhaps correct to see it as a vague reminiscence of frg. 113: “for me, one 
man is the equal of ten thousand, if he be of the best sort.” Otherwise, it is dif- 
ficult to see what the original Heraclitean saying is. This is the fourth time that 
“Abamon” has quoted Heraclitus, cf. I.11.40.11; I1I.8.117.6; I1.15.136.3. 

37% Tf the second xaBapéic is to be kept, we would prefer to read the for- 
mer as xaxOapaitc, in accordance with a conjecture in B. 
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Beoanedetal te xai dnoxaBaioeta. “Eotas 67 ody xal 6 THY Ovoidy Be- 
amos éxi tic tovabtys yoslac & avdyuncs owmatoeoyc, TA wéev AnoxdmTHOY 
tov &v Huly meoittevdytmy, ta O& dvanAnody boa ruiv éddeines, ta O€ 
eic ovumetolay Gyr xal tdéw boa aAnupmedds snitetdoaxta. Kai pry 
MOAAG xai m0d¢ Tov avDodstwor Bioy énitydecioy Seduevot Huivy yevéoDat 
naga THY xeeittOver legovoylas yomme9a: tadta O° éotr Symov | xnde- 
poviay odpatt nagéxorta 7 éxeivwr énipuchotueva d THY Cwpdtoy Evexa 
utd pEda. 

17. ——- Ti. 6) oby Hui ota naed thy snonuévmy Rartdnact Dewy 
ndons avbountyyns yevéoews cic dxaoniay 7 ayoviay i meotovoiay 7 GAAo 
tt THY TOO Plov noayudtwr éyopéven ; obdév ovdaUas> Todo yao azm0- 
Achvuévove advtwmrv obu &veots THY ToLodtwY epdntecBat ddcewv. “AA 
ei wév tig Aéyou 6tt mEptéyovot xai tods tovottovcs Beorc oi navteAms 
dvio., neotéyortes 0& adbtodcs xal ta O@0a adbtmy xata pilav THY nOed- 
thy aitiay ovvetAjgaow év éavtoic, Aéyou tua dy obtw xatiobcav an 
attay meovovoliay tic Belas ddcews: Wc O& adbtoi tadta demo. me00E- 
yo &pantépevot THY TOO avBowsnivov fiov nodéewr, oddevi ovyywontéor 
Aéyew. Meguoth te ydo éotw 4 tovad’tn moootacia THY THdE, nal META 
twos éemtotoophe émitedeitar, ywouoty te obx fot. NdYTH CwWUdTwWY, xai 
ob ddvatat déFac8a try xadaody nal dyoartoy émtotaciay. Oduoiy xai 
todos isooveylas éxi tH tovottwy Zoywr 6 | ovupuyijs med¢ TA Ohua- 
ta xal tio yevéoews &ydpevoc doudles, oby Sotic éotiv dvAos navteAms 
xal dodpmatoc. ‘O uésv yao xadagdc tnuegéxetat navtEdGs “ai gotw dobu- 
METOOS, 6 O€ TOIg O@pact NE0TYOMMEVOS wal Taic OLA TOY OWUATwWY dv- 
vduEeot, wdvtT@Y Uddiotd éott ovyyevéotatoc, dvvatoc mév Eumotety Twas 
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itself, through bodies, in fact, that a body is nourished and puri- 
fied. The procedure of sacrifices for such a purpose will be, then, 
necessarily corporeal, on the one hand cutting away what is super- 
fluous within us and completing what is lacking in us, while on the 
other bringing into symmetry and order those elements that are 
disordered and confused. And then, very often, we have recourse 
to sacred rites in seeking to obtain from the higher powers the ne- 
cessities of human life, that is to say, those things that provide care 
for the body, or secure those things that we seek to acquire for the 
body’s sake. 

17 What benefits, after all, could we expect to derive from 
gods who are totally exempt from all human generation in matters 
concerning crop failure or sterility or the securing of abundance 
or any other of the needs of daily life? None at all, surely. For 
those who are freed from all such concerns do not have the ca- 
pacity for concerning themselves with such gifts. If, however, 
one were to say that the gods who are such as to concern them- 
selves with these3?* are embraced by the completely immaterial 
gods, and that in embracing them they also embrace in themselves 
their gifts by virtue of a single primal causality, one could claim 
that there descends from them a certain superabundance of di- 
vine beneficence; but what no one may assert is that they do this 
themselves through any direct application to the activities of hu- 
man life. For such supervision of human affairs is a particularised 
thing, and is performed with a certain degree of (downward) at- 
tention,3?3 and it is not entirely separated from bodies, and it 
cannot receive pure and unsullied domination.324 So then, for 
such operations a mode of cultic procedure is suitable that is 
involved with bodies and dependent upon generation, not one 
which is entirely immaterial and incorporeal. For the pure mode 
is totally transcendent, and lacks compatibility, while that which 
makes use of bodies and powers that operate through bodies is 
supremely compatible, being capable of introducing successful 


322 "This must be the reference of tobc¢ torobtous Deouvc here. 


373 Again the use of éotpog7y in the sense of relating to a lower entity; 
cf. our note to I.17. 

324 'The reference of this last phrase is somewhat obscure—unless per- 
haps the true subject of ddvotat is cmpata«, in which case the meaning is “and 
bodies cannot receive.” Such a change of subject would be peculiar, but might 
be made possible by the presence of cmpétey just before. 
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ebmoayiac sig tov Biov, dvvatog O& anotoénew nal tag ériotapévacg dvo- 
noayiac, ovupmetoiay 0& xai xodow TH Yrynte yéver mapeyouevoc. 

18 Kat’ dddny toivur dtaigeow odd ev ayélyn THY dvdod- 
nov bsotétaxtat tno tHY pow, grotnaic te Ovvduect OtotxettaL, al 
xdtw meds ta tho ptoews Zoya PAénet, ovumAnoot te tic cipaouévyns 
thy Ovolunow, xal Tov xa?” eivaouévny eitedovuévwy Oéyetas THY TAEW, 
moaxtindy te Aoyiouory dei noveitae tEol Udvwy THY xata qtow. "Odiyot 
dé twes tnEoqvet 6H Tit Ovvdpet TOO voo YowpeEevot, Tho PboEWS Wer aqI- 
OTAaVOYTAL, WEdG OE TOY YwWELOTOY xai AuLyh vody NEgidyortaL, oitivEes dua 
xai | tH proxy duvduewy ylyvovta xoetttovec. “Evior 68 petaéd tod- 
Tov péoorvtat wEol TA péoa Tic pboeds te xal TOD xadagod vob, of wév 
augoréow épenduevot, ot 0 ovupuxtor twa am abtay Cary wetidytec, of 
dé anodvéuevot usy THY br0deEeotéowy smi O& TA Guelvova pEHLOTAMEVOL. 

Todtwyr 6% ody obtw dinonuévwr, xai tO totade Enduevov evdndov 
dv bt uddvota yévoito. Oi pév yao emitoonevduevos xata THY THY Bhwy 
gvow, xal adtol xata pvow thy oixelayv Eavtdv C&rtec Ovvdueol te ths 
pvoews yoduevor, THY Bonoxelay éenitndetovot TH ptoet TedoqogoY xai 
Toic xwovpévois 620 THS PSoEwS Guat, TOmOvG TE xai Géoac xai BAny 
nal dvvduetc tho BAnc, xal obuata wal tag nEoi Toig Ghuaow eg xai 
MOLWTHTAC, KIVTOELS TE TAS MEOGNKOvoAS ual uETaBoddc THY &y yEvéoet, 
nal tddda ta éydueva tottay énitndevortes &y te toicg GAdoic Tho eboE- 
Betlac pwootois xai 61 nai év TH Ountohin® péger. | Oi bé xatd vooy udvor 
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functioning into our life, and able also to avert such reverses as 
may arise, endowing the race of mortals with symmetry and inte- 
gration. 

18 We may, however, employ another basis of division. 
The great mass of men, on the one hand, is subject to the dom- 
ination of nature, and is ruled by natural forces, and directs its 
gaze downwards towards the works of nature, and fulfils the de- 
crees of fate, and takes upon itself the order of what is brought 
about by fate, and always employs practical reasoning solely about 
natural phenomena.3?5 A certain few individuals, on the other 
hand, employing an intellectual power which is beyond the natu- 
ral, have disengaged themselves from nature, and turned towards 
the transcendent and pure intellect, at the same time rendering 
themselves superior to natural forces. There are some, finally, 
who conduct themselves in the middle area between nature and 
pure mind,3?° some following after each of them in turn, others 
pursuing a mode of life which is a blend of both, and others again 
who have freed themselves from the inferior level and are trans- 
ferring their attention to the better. 

On the basis of these distinctions, the consequence becomes 
exceedingly plain. Those who are governed by universal nature, 
and who themselves live according to their own proper natures 
and make use of the powers of nature, practise a mode of wor- 
ship which is suited to nature and to those bodies which are moved 
by natural causes, paying due attention to particular localities and 
climatic conditions and matter and powers of matter, and bodies 
and the dispositions and qualities attendant on bodies, and mo- 
tions and changes proper to things subject to generation, and to 
what depends upon these both in the other departments of wor- 
ship and in the area of sacrifices. Those, on the other hand, who 


375 'This rather Gnostic distinction between the mass of mortals and the 
few enlightened ones (the theurgists) is reflected in Iamblichus’s De anima §28 
Finamore-Dillon (ap. Stobaeus 1:379-380 Wachsmuth), in the distinction made 
between the general run of men and those pure souls that have descended for the 
enlightenment and salvation of their fellows. 

326 It is not quite clear why “Abamon” thinks it necessary to postulate 
this median class of people between the enlightened (theurgic) sages and the 
common herd (and then to make three further subdivisions within this median 


class). Is it perhaps to accommodate such non-theurgic philosophers as Por- 
phyry? 
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nal thy tod vod Cory tov Biov didyortec, THY O& Thc PbaEwS OecUdy am0- 
Avdértec, voeoor xal dowuatoyr isoatixhc Veouoy Otapedet@or nEol wdvta 
thc Beovoylas ta wéon. Oi dé uéoot todtwY xaTA TAs diaq~oods THs meTAcd 
peootntos “al tac ddo0v¢ Tic aytotelac diag~deovs dtartovotow, FtoL MéE- 
téxovtEes Augotéowy THY TednWY THC Donoxelac, 7 TOO Mev GpLoTauEvoL, 
7} do bndVeow abta AauPdvortes THY Tiymtwmtéowy (dvEev yao ab tev obx 
dv note nagayévoito ta beoéyorta), 7 GAdwc odtwol wetaxerorldpevot 
abta dedytwe. 

19 ITeoi 62 tov adtoy ténoy udueivy oteépetat 7 Otaigeotc’ THY 
Velwv obordy xal dvvduewy ai usy Exovot poyry xai pvow tnoxemévny 
xal danoetoboay avtay taic dnutovoyiatc, Haeo Av abdtar BovAwytat, ai 
dé advtyn poyhc ual pdoeds ciou ywototail, Aéyw 08 the Delac poyxtic tE 
xal pvoews GAN obyi Tho NEginooplov TE nal yEevectoveyod: Tiss O& xai 
péoat tovtwr dadeyovoa xowwviay adbtaig mapéyovot med GAAjAac, 7 
xara otvdeo|uov éva Gdialoetor, 7] xata weTadoow THY meildvewv dpdovoy, 
i xata bodo0yry THY Elattévoy dxbdvtov, 7 xata obvdetov Auqoiv bu- 
dvorav. “Otay wer obv Beods Veoanetdwper tods Baotletortacs poxtc xai 
gvoews, obx GAddtoLoy tovtoic éotl nai pvoixdc dvvdpuEelts Noocpéeoe, 
odmata te TA Otoinodbueva bn0 tho ptoews xadayilew adtoic obx sot 
andBAntoy’ bla yao ta tic ptoews &oya banyoEtEt TE adbtOIG ual ovrTEAEi 
tt abtmyY Eic THY Otaxdounow. “Otar 0é todo adtods xad’ Eavtods uovoet- 
dsicg Gytac tidy éntyercoGuev, anoddtoig typaic adbtods yeoaioew dévor" 
TA O& VOEOA TOTS ToLoOdTtOLG Mea Goudlet xal TA THC Gowpdtov Cwfjc, doa 
te doety xal copia dwoesitat, nai ei tia tédeva xai da tio poxtc éo- 
tw ayatd. Kai ury toic ye péoots nal tOv péowy HyEuovotow ayatmyr 
éviote sv dv dit dGea ovvagudceter, Evidte O° dy énixowa NEdG Auge- 
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conduct their lives in accordance with intellect alone and the life 
according to intellect, and who have been freed from the bonds 
of nature, practise an intellectual and incorporeal rule of sacred 
procedure in respect of all the departments of theurgy. Those 
median between these pursue their work in accordance with the 
differences manifested within the median area and the different 
ways of worship proper to that, either participating in both modes 
of worship, or withdrawing themselves from the former type, or 
accepting them as a basis for proceeding towards the more noble 
type (for without these the superior type could not be attained to), 
or employing the sacred rites in some other such suitable way. 

19 It is on the same basis3?7 that one may make also the 
following division. Of the divine essences and powers, some pos- 
sess a soul and a nature subject and subservient to their creations, 
according to their own wills; others are entirely distinct from soul 
and nature (by which I mean divine soul and nature, not those 
which are encosmic and generative); some others again, median 
between these, provide a means for these to establish relations 
with each other, either by means of a single indivisible bond, or 
by reason of the ungrudging generosity of the superior powers, 
or through the unimpeded receptivity of the inferior, or through 
a concord which binds both together. When, then, we offer cult 
to the gods who rule over soul and nature, it is not inappropri- 
ate to these to offer them natural forces, and it is not derogatory 
to sacrifice to them bodies subject to the direction of nature; for 
all the works of nature serve them and contribute something to 
their administration. But when we set out to honour those gods 
that are in and of themselves uniform, it is proper to accord them 
honours that transcend matter; for to these are appropriate gifts 
which are intellectual and proper to incorporeal life, such as are 
conferred by virtue and wisdom, and any perfect and complete 
goods of the soul. And further, the intermediate entities, which 
administer median goods, will sometimes be suitably served by a 
double set of gifts, sometimes by gifts common to both levels, or 
again by gifts that signal a breaking-away from the lower and an 


327 ~é7cov here has occasioned some disquiet among editors; the scribe of 
B proposed tedézov, and Des Places suggests méAov, but this seems unnecessary. 
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avyjxovta, 7} mavtwc évi ye THY TOdMMY OVvuTANoODYTA THY mEeadTYTA. 

| 20 An’ dAdnc totvey doeytic 6oudmevor Tob te xdopov xal 
toy &yxoopior Pedy, thc te &v abTH THY TEettTAQwy oToOLyEelwr OLavouhs, 
nal tho xata Ta uétoA THY OTOLyElwy ovddnEewc, nal tH év taéer nEoi 
toicg xéytooLG MEQLowvovmevns MEQLpoEGc, ebPatov Zyouev Avodoy éxl THY 
adlrjtevay tho neoi Ovoiwy aytoteiac’ ei yao abtoi té gomev év xdouwm 
nal oo uéon meoreyoueda év 6lw tH narti, nagaydueda te ba adbtod 
Todtwsc, xal tedevotueda ano tdv Elwy év adbt@ dOvvduewv, and te TOV 
éy abt® ototyelwy ovveotyxapusey, xai woiody twa Cwihc xai ptvoews a0’ 
abtod Aapdvtes &youev, 0d det Or) dtd tadta brEoPaive tov xdopmoy xai 
tag éyxoopuiovc dratdéetc. 

OGuev oby xa®? Exdotny neoixdomoy pweoioa eivar uév Tt nal O@- 
pa. tootO Stee Oo@pmey, eivat xal tac MEOl ToIg Chua. pEoLOTAS OvYaMELC 
dowudtovs 6 6% tho Bonoxelac vduoc ta Suota Ondovdtt tots bmolots 
anovéuet, xai dtateiver Ov 6Awy obtwc dvwder &yoL TOY EoydtwY, dod- 
pata ev dowudrtors, cbuata dé oduact, ta | obupetoa xata THY EavToyY 
gvow éxatéoots dsodlovc. "AAAA pry bndtEe yé Tic THY Deovoyix@y Dewy 
bneoxoouiws petdoyo. (tobto O° géoti tO advtwY onavidtatoy), éxei- 
vos OnnovBéy otw 6 xal cwudtwr xal BAnc tneoéywr éni Peoanela TOV 
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accession to the higher, or at any rate those that fulfil32® this me- 
dian role in one way or another. 

20 = If we take our start, however, from another angle, that 
is, the consideration of the cosmos and the encosmic gods, and the 
disposition of the four elements within it, and the apportionment 
of the elements in due measure, and the revolution which turns 
in order around the centre, we will find ourselves with a ready 
mode of access to the true principles on which the performance of 
sacrificial rites should be based. For if, in fact, we are ourselves in- 
digenous to the cosmos and are comprehended within it as parts 
of a whole, and owe our existence in the first instance to it, and 
are brought to completion by the totality of the forces in it, and 
are put together out of the elements within it, and receive from it 
whatever share of life and nature we possess, these constitute rea- 
sons why we should not reckon on going beyond the cosmos and 
the dispositions proper to it. 

Let us posit, then, that for each part of the cosmos there is on 
the one hand this body that we can see, and on the other hand the 
various particular incorporeal forces associated with bodies. Now 
the rule of cult, obviously, assigns like to like, and extends this 
principle from the highest to the lowest levels, incorporeal entities 
to incorporeal, and bodies to bodies, apportioning to each what is 
conformable to its own nature.3?9 However, when one makes con- 
tact in a hypercosmic mode with the gods of theurgy (which is an 
exceedingly rare occurrence), such an individual will be one who 
has transcended the bounds of bodies and matter in the service 
of the gods, and who is united to the gods through hypercosmic 


328 As Des Places points out ad loc., cvpranpotvta recalls Plato’s de- 
scription of the role of daemons in the famous passage of the Symposium 206e. 
There is no suggestion, however, that these median entities are envisaged as 
daemons. They rather seem to be a class of gods intermediate between the fully 
transcendent, or hypercosmic, and the encosmic gods. 

379 "This rule of “like to like” goes back, of course, very far in Greek 
thought (for a good statement of the principle, together with an attribution of 
it to Homer, cf. Plato, Lysis 214a-b), but in the context of theurgic practice it 
refers to the identification of particular natural substances with definite parts 
or levels of the cosmos, and the spiritual entities inhabiting them. For further 
hints at this fundamental doctrine see Myst. 1.5.16; 1.6.20; I.15.49; V.10.211; 
see also Proclus, ET prop. 28-35 for perhaps the fullest explanation; Saloustios 
(= Sallustius), De dis 16.2.4—8 employs the principle in his case for the necessity 
of sacrifice. 
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power. One should not therefore take a feature that manifests it- 
self in the case of a particular individual, as the result of great 
effort and long preparation, at the consummation of the hieratic 
art, and present it as something common to all men, but not even 
as something immediately available to those beginning theurgy, 
nor yet those who have reached a middling degree of proficiency 
in it; for even these latter endow their performance of cult with 
some degree of corporeal influence. 

21. This fact also, I imagine, will be recognised by all those 
who love to contemplate33° theurgic truth, that one should not 
connect the gods up with the cult pertaining to them in any par- 
tial or incomplete way. Since, then, prior to the appearance of the 
gods, all the powers subject to them are set in motion, and, when 
they are about to proceed to earth, go ahead of them and escort 
them, anyone who fails to allot to all their due and welcome each 
of them with suitable honour will end up unsatisfied and deprived 
of any share in communication with the gods, whereas he, on the 
other hand, who has propitiated all, and rendered to each the gifts 
that are pleasing and to the greatest extent possible conformable 
to them, remains always safe and free from mishap, having nobly 
performed, in perfection and integrity, the reception of the whole 
divine choir.33? Since this is the case, therefore, must the mode of 
the ceremony be simple, consisting of a few essentials, or must it 
be multiform and panharmonic, and composed, so to speak, out of 
everything contained in the world? 

Well, if that which is evoked and set in motion in sacred rites 
were simple and of one order of being, then necessarily the mode 
of sacrifice would be simple also. But if, in fact, the multitude of 
powers stirred up in the process of the arousal and descent of the 
gods is such as no one else can comprehend, but only the theur- 
gists know these things exactly through having made trial of them 
in practice, then only these can know what is the proper method 
of performing the hieratic art, and they realise that any elements 
omitted, even minor ones, can subvert the whole performance of 
cult, even as in the playing of a musical scale the breaking of a 
single string destroys the harmony and symmetry of the whole. 


33° Cf. II].21.172.8-9 and our note ad loc. 
33% Qetog yoedc is a Platonic expression for the whole spectrum of divine 
beings, derived from Plat. Phaedr. 2474. 
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So then, even as in the case of visible divine descents the harm 
done by those who leave any of the higher beings without honour 
is manifest, so in the case of their invisible presence at sacrifices 
one must not honour one without another, but each one without 
exception, according to the rank which they have been allotted. 
He who leaves any without its share of honour subverts the whole, 
and wrenches asunder the unity of the total system; it is not a case, 
as one might think, of providing an imperfect reception, but of the 
absolute subversion of the whole rite. 

22 But come now, you say, is it not the highest purpose of 
the hieratic art to ascend to the One, which is supreme master of 
the whole multiplicity (of divinities), 33 and in concert with that, 
at the same time, to pay court to all the other essences and prin- 
ciples? Indeed it is, I would reply; but that does not come about 
except at a very late stage and to very few individuals, and one 
must be satisfied if it occurs even in the twilight of one’s life. 333 
But the purpose of the present discourse is not to prescribe pre- 
cepts for such a man (for he is superior to all legislation), but to 
provide a set of rules for those who need regulation. Our pre- 
scription, then, declares that, even as an ordering structure unites 
various classes of entity into one system, so should the perfor- 
mance of sacrifices, if it is to be complete and without deficiency, 
join together the whole class of higher beings. But if this class is in 
fact vast and complete and ramified on many levels, it is necessary 
that sacred cult represent its variety by paying due reverence to all 
its attendant powers. 334 In the same way, then, the various things 
at our level should not be linked together, on the basis of one part 
only of what is proper to them, to the divine causes which preside 
over them, but should ascend in their entirety to their leaders. 335 

23. So then, the varied mode of cult in theurgic rites pu- 
rifies some things, and brings others to perfection, of what is 


332 Presumably that is what is meant here, not multiplicity in general. 
This is, incidentally, a useful statement of the purpose of theurgy, which is as- 
cent to the One, even as is that of theoretical philosophy. 

333 For the phrase év ducts tod Btov, see Plato, Leg. 6.77047. 

334 Presumably a reference to the powers mentioned at the beginning of 
V.21. 

335 It is not quite clear to what t& mept Huse tavtodard& dvta refers, but 
it may be a reference to the various parts and organs of our bodies, which are to 
be linked to the various spiritual forces which preside over these. 
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inherent in us or otherwise connected with us, while others, again, 
it brings to symmetry and order, and others it frees from mor- 
tal error, and renders all of them conformable to all the beings 
superior to us. So it is as a consequence of the conjunction of 
divine causal agencies and of mortal preparations aligning them- 
selves with those that the performance of sacrifice achieves its end, 
and confers its great benefits. 33° 

There is no harm, at this point, in adding certain further 
points, in order to clarify our understanding of these matters. In 
the highest level of beings, the abundance of power has this addi- 
tional advantage over all others, in being present to all equally in 
the same manner without hindrance; according to this principle, 
then, the primary beings illuminate even the lowest levels, and 
the immaterial are present immaterially to the material.337 And 
let there be no astonishment if in this connection we speak of a 
pure and divine form of matter; for matter also issues from the fa- 
ther and creator of all,33° and thus gains its perfection, which is 
suitable to the reception of gods. And, at the same time, noth- 
ing hinders the superior beings from being able to illuminate their 
inferiors, nor yet, by consequence, is matter excluded from partic- 
ipation in its betters, so that such of it as is perfect and pure and 
of good type is not unfitted to receive the gods; for since it was 
proper not even for terrestrial things to be utterly deprived of par- 
ticipation in the divine, earth also has received from it339 a share 
in divinity, such as is sufficient for it to be able to receive the gods. 


336 For this thought, cf. Plato, Leg. 7.809d-e. 

337 "This is the principle attributed to Iamblichus by Olympiodorus in 
his commentary on the Alcibiades 110.13 (= Iamblichus, Comm. Alc. frg. 8 
Dillon), according to which (in opposition to the position later enunciated by 
Proclus in ET prop. 57), “irrespective of that point at which a principle begins 
to operate, it does not cease its operation before extending to the lowest level.” 
It is of obvious importance to a doctrine of the efficacy of theurgic practices. 

338 This most significant Platonic expression is taken verbally from 
Tim. 41a7 and Pol. 273b1, but substantially also from Tim. 28c3-4 and 37c7. 
The question is, to whom, in Iamblichus’s theological system, does it refer? 
Presumably the One, rather than just Intellect, since his point is that matter it- 
self derives from the highest principle. 

339 'To what does adrij¢ refer? Grammatically, the nearest noun is xowa- 
via, so that we might understand something like “the divine dispensation.” It 
can hardly refer to matter. 
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Observing this, and discovering in general, in accordance 
with the properties of each of the gods, the receptacles adapted to 
them, the theurgic art in many cases links together stones, plants, 
animals, aromatic substances, and other such things that are sa- 
cred, perfect and godlike, and then from all these composes an 
integrated and pure receptacle.34° 

One must not, after all, reject all matter, but only that which 
is alien to the gods, while selecting for use that which is akin to 
them, as being capable of harmonising with the construction of 
dwellings for the gods, the consecration of statues, 347 and indeed 
for the performance of sacrificial rites in general. For there is no 
other way in which the terrestrial realm or the men who dwell here 
could enjoy participation in the existence that is the lot34? of the 
higher beings, if some such foundation be not laid down in ad- 
vance. We must, after all, give credit to the secret discourses 343 
when they tell us how a sort of matter is imparted by the gods 
in the course of blessed visions;344 this is presumably of like na- 
ture with those who bestow it. So the sacrifice of such material 


34° "This is a good statement of the rationale behind the composition of 
the substances used in magical spells, as illustrated repeatedly in the magical pa- 
pyri. 

341 A recognised theurgical practice, sometimes gaining a tangible re- 
sponse from the statue. Julian’s spiritual master, Maximus of Ephesus, a pupil 
of a pupil of Iamblichus, was especially adept at this; see Eunapius, Vit. soph. 
474-475. Maximus was regarded as something of a charlatan due to his flashy 
theurgic routines, but much admired by the emperor Julian for the self-same 
reason. 

342 Reading AnEews here for Anpews of the MSS in accordance with the 
suggestion of Des Places. The manuscript reading makes some sense, but it is 
really redundant after petovota. 

343, Presumably those secret books of Hermes about which we will hear 
more in VIII.1. Cf. also the remarks on the production of matter by God in 
VIII.3.265. 

344 For example, PGM I. 1-42, a conjuration of a m&pedp0¢ Satuev, in 
the course of which a falcon brings an oblong stone which is plainly of super- 
natural origin. 
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rouses up the gods to manifestation,345 summons them to recep- 
tion, welcomes them when they appear, and ensures their perfect 
representation. 34° 

24 ‘The same lesson may be learned also from the divi- 
sion (of divine influence) around the regions of the earth, and 
from the particular administration of each of the classes of be- 
ing, such as has allotted the greater or lesser roles that now obtain 
to the various different orders. It is obvious, after all, that for 
those gods who preside over one region or another the products 
of those regions are the most suitable to bring to sacrifice—to the 
administrators the fruits of their administration; for in all cases 
their own creations are particularly pleasing to the creators, and 
to those who are the primary producers of something such things 
are dear to a primary extent. So whether it is a case of animals 
or plants or any other products of the earth that are administered 
by higher beings, they have no sooner received a share in their 
authority than they procure for us indivisible communion with 
them. Some among such things, when preserved and kept intact, 
serve to increase the kinship of those who preserve them with the 
gods—that is to say, those which, in remaining intact, preserve the 
power of community between gods and men. Such are certain of 
the animals in Egypt,347 and such is the holy man34° everywhere. 
Others, however, make the kinship more prominent through be- 
ing sacrificed, these being those whose resolution into the first 
principle of their primary elements3+9 makes them akin to the 
causal principles of the higher beings, and thus more honoured by 
them; for as this kinship is progressively brought to perfection, 
the benefits deriving from it become ever more perfect also. 


345 Accepting Des Places’s suggestion of éxpavow for gupact of the 
MSS. 

346 Presumably this means that the use of proper material provides the 
gods with a suitable medium in which to manifest their characteristic natures. 

347 Has the persona of “Abamon” slipped again here? One would have 
expected him to say “some of the animals here,” or “amongst us in Egypt.” 

348 This may, as Des Places suggests ad loc., be a reference to the figure 
of the scapegoat, but it may equally well (as Des Places also allows) refer to the 
phenomenon of the position of the holy man in late antiquity as a sort of link 
between his community and the divinity, as discussed by Brown (1971). 

349 That is, by being consumed by fire. 
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25 If all this were just a matter of human customs, and 
derived its validity merely from our conventions, there would be 
some justification for declaring that the cultic practices honour- 
ing the gods were discoveries arising from our conceptions; as it 
is, however, God35° is the initiator of these things, he who is called 
“the god who presides over sacrifices,” and there is a great mul- 
titude of gods and angels in attendance upon him. Also, to each 
race upon the earth he has allotted a general supervisor,35* and 
a particular one for each holy place;35? and sacrifices that are di- 
rected towards a god have as their overseer a god, while those to 
angels have an angel, those to daemons a daemon, and in the case 
of all others likewise, whatever entity suitable to their proper class 
has been allotted to them. So when we perform our sacrifices to 
the gods with the backing of gods as supervisors and executives 
of the sacrificial procedure, we should on the one hand pay due 
reverence to the regulation of the sanctity of divine sacrifice, but 
on the other we may have due confidence in ourselves (on the as- 
sumption that we are celebrating the rites under the supervision 
of the gods), while at the same time observing the proper precau- 
tions against inadvertently offering to the gods a gift unworthy of, 
or alien to, them. Finally, we make this recommendation also, that 
one should make an accurate study of all the entities that surround 
us, those that inhabit the universe, the gods, angels and daemons 
assigned to the various nations, and to present one’s sacrifices to 
all in a manner agreeable to them in all cases; for only in this way 
will our ritual practice come to be worthy of the gods who preside 
over it.353 


35° It is not quite clear to which god “Abamon” intends to refer here. 
Probably Intellect rather than the One. However, he seemed to merit a capital 
letter. 

35% What is the status of this entity? “Abamon” may have in mind just 
the traditional patronage exercised by one or the other Olympian deity over one 
state or another, such as Athena over Athens, or Hera over Argos, extending this 
concept to include all other nations (e.g. Venus/Aphrodite over the Romans, or 
Dionysos, as Yahweh, over the Jews)—all these allotted their roles by the Demi- 
urge. 

352 Or simply “temple,” but the more general term seemed most appro- 
priate. 

353. Tamblichus seems to have made a contribution to this project, in the 
case of the gods of his native Syria at least, in a work used later by the Emperor 
Julian (Hymn to King Helios 150c—d), which may or may not have been part of 
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26 Since by no means the least part of sacrificial proce- 
dure is that of prayers,354 and indeed prayers serve to confer the 
highest degree of completeness upon sacrifices, and as it is by 
means of them that the whole efficacy of sacrifices is reinforced 
and brought to perfection, and a joint contribution is made to cult, 
and an indissoluble hieratic communion is created with the gods, 
there will be no harm in saying a few words on that subject. In 
fact, it is a worthy subject of study in itself, as well as render- 
ing our knowledge of the gods more perfect. I declare, then that 
the first degree of prayer is the introductory,355 which leads to 
contact and acquaintance with the divine; the second is conjunc- 
tive, producing a union of sympathetic minds, and calling forth 
benefactions sent down by the gods even before we express our 
requests, while achieving whole courses of action even before we 
think of them; the most perfect, finally, has as its mark ineffable 
unification, which establishes all authority in the gods, and pro- 
vides that our souls rest completely in them. 

According to the distinction of these three levels, then, 
which measure out the whole range of interaction with the divine, 
prayer establishes links of friendship between us and the gods, 
and secures for us the triple advantage which we gain from the 
gods through theurgy, the first leading to illumination, the second 
to the common achievement of projects, and the third to the per- 
fect fulfilment (of the soul) through fire. 35° Sometimes it precedes 


his general treatise On Gods. He is reported by Julian, at any rate, as discussing 
the precise identity (in Greek terms) of the gods Monimos and Azizos, whom he 
equates with Hermes and Ares respectively. 

354 The subject of this section is not really prayer in the traditional 
Greek form, but rather theurgic prayer, which was doubtless not very different 
from the formulae prescribed in the magical papyri, including the use of magical 
names, sacred words, and even strings of vowels. For a discussion of Iambli- 
chus’s theory of prayer, as set out also in his Timaeus commentary, cf. Dillon 
(1973, 407-11). 

355 It seems best to construct technical terms for each of the three stages, 
since they will be explained in what follows. Even so, the exact distinc- 
tions are not very clear. The first stage, at least, produces only preliminary 
acquaintance—establishes a line of communication, one might say; the second 
plainly results in joint actions, leading to the conferral of benefits; the third, 
finally, involves some type of mystical union (such as Plotinus is asserted by Por- 
phyry to have attained on a number of occasions, Vit. Plot. 23). 

356 That is to say, fire in the Chaldaean sense, the immaterial fire of di- 
vine power. 
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sacrifices, sometimes, again, it comes in the middle of theurgic 
activity, and at other times it brings sacrifices to a suitable con- 
clusion; but no sacred act can take place without the supplications 
contained in prayers. Extended practice of prayer nurtures our 
intellect, enlarges very greatly our soul’s receptivity to the gods, 
reveals to men the life of the gods, accustoms their eyes to the 
brightness of divine light,357 and gradually brings to perfection 
the capacity of our faculties for contact with the gods, until it leads 
us up to the highest level of consciousness (of which we are capa- 
ble); also, it elevates gently the dispositions of our minds, 35* and 
communicates to us those of the gods, stimulates persuasion and 
communion and indissoluble friendship, augments divine love, 
kindles the divine element in the soul, scours away all contrary 
tendencies within it, casts out from the aetherial and luminous ve- 
hicle35° surrounding the soul everything that tends to generation, 
brings to perfection good hope and faith concerning the light;3°° 
and, in a word, it renders those who employ prayers, if we may so 
express it, the familiar consorts of the gods. 

If this is how one can describe prayer, and if it works such 
benefits within us, and if it possesses the connection with sacri- 
fice which we have claimed for it, how would this not cast light on 
the final purpose of sacrifice, that is to say that it brings us into 
contact with the demiurge, since it renders us akin to the gods 
through acts; and on its good, that it is co-extensive with all that 
is sent down from the demiurgic causes to men? And this in turn 
will make clear the elevative and efficacious and fulfilling function 
of prayer, how it is effective, how it produces unification, and how 
it preserves the common link that is vouchsafed to us from the 
gods. And, thirdly, one could easily grasp from what has been said 
how sacrifice and prayer reinforce each other, and communicate to 
each other a perfect ritual and hieratic power. 


357 Cf. II.8.86 on the divine visions as beyond the natural tolerance and 
capacity of human faculties and on the necessity for angelic help in rendering 
the visions tolerable. 

358 Perhaps the intellectual virtues of the soul. 

359 'That is, the pneumatic vehicle. 

360 This mention of “hope” and “faith,” together with that of “love” just 
above, completes the enumeration of the Chaldaean triad of virtues; cf. Psellus, 
Hypotyposis 74.28 Kroll, 199 Des Places, and Proclus, Comm. Tim. 1.212.19; 
Comm. Alc. 51.15-16. 
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This all serves to reveal the total unity of spirit and action 
that characterises the procedure of theurgy, linking its parts to one 
another with a completely unbroken coherence, closer than that 
of any living thing. This is something that one should never ne- 
glect, nor, by adopting one or another half of it, exclude the rest. 
Rather, those who aspire to unite themselves absolutely with the 
gods should exercise themselves equally in all its branches, and 
strive to achieve perfection in all of them. 
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BOOK VI 


1 These things, then, cannot be held to be otherwise; but 
it is time for me to pass on to the next difficulty which you put 
forward: “for why on earth is it necessary,” according to your ac- 
count, “for the initiate who views the rites to be untouched by 
the dead, when most invocations3°! are accomplished by means 
of dead animals?” Once again, therefore, let us examine the con- 
tention in order to dispel the apparent conflict—in fact, there is 
no discrepancy, and it only appears to be contradictory. If it were 
that one should both touch and have no contact with the same 
dead bodies, then this would constitute a contradiction; but if 
(the priests) recommend that some (corpses) should be abstained 
from as unholy while others which have been consecrated may be 
touched, this contains no contradiction. Moreover, it is forbidden 
to touch human corpses after their soul has abandoned them (for 
some trace, image or imprint3° of divine life has been nullified 
in the body at death),3°3 but it is not consequently sacrilegious 
to have contact with other dead animals, because they have not 
shared in the more divine life. This position on them is also ap- 
propriate for some gods that are pure from matter, but for others, 
who preside over animals, and who are directly connected with 
them, the invocation through animals is granted.3°4 On this basis, 
therefore, there is no contradiction. 

2 This difficulty may also be dealt with in another way. 
Bodies deprived of life bring some defilement to human beings 
confined in matter, because that which is not living introduces 
some kind of stain into the living, as dirt does onto what is pure, 


361 Qeaywytat: cf. I].10.92.10 and note ad loc. 


362 Following Ficino’s gu@aoug for the guBaotg of V and M. 

363 See Eunapius, Vit. soph. 459 for the story of Iamblichus’s miraculous 
ability to sense the impurity caused by the recent presence of a human corpse in 
the vicinity. 

364 “Abamon” has already elaborated the idea that different deities re- 
quire worship in varying degrees of corporeality at V.19.225—226. Cf. Porphyry, 
Abst. 2.34-37; Apollonius of Tyana ap. Eusebius, Praep. ev. 4.150; Macrobius, 
In somn. Scip.1.7.3. See Smith (1974, 97); Shaw (1995, 143-61). 
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and the state of privation does into the state of being in posses- 
sion, and since it creates such a defilement in that which has the 
capacity to die through the natural tendency, as far as the lesser is 
concerned, towards itself; but a corpse creates no defilement in a 
daemon which is entirely incorporeal and incapable of receiving 
corruption; rather, (the daemon) necessarily transcends corrupt- 
ible body, and in no way accepts any imprint of corruption into 
itself. 

3 So this is my response to the contradiction presented 
in your objection. But if we can consider, on its own terms, 
how divination is accomplished through sacred animals such as 
hawks, 3°5 we must never say that the gods come to bodies in ser- 
vice, as attendants; for they do not preside over any particular 
animal individually, or separately, or materially, or according to 
a certain condition. Rather, this kind of contact with the organs 
of divination should be ascribed to daemons and those such as 
are divided, to which an animal is individually allotted, and who 
govern partially in this manner, and have not been allotted an ad- 
ministration that is entirely self-sufficient and immaterial. Or, if 
one wishes to maintain that a base must be allotted to (the dae- 
mons), of the kind through which they can associate with and be 
of help to human beings, in that case we must concede that this 
(base) should be pure from bodies, for no communion occurs be- 
tween the pure and its opposite. It makes greater sense that this 
is brought into communion with human beings through the soul 
of the animals; for this has a certain affinity with human beings 
through the homogeneity of life, but with daemons because it has 
been released from bodies and exists in some way separate. Asa 
medium between both, it is thus subservient to its superior, while 
it proclaims whatever its principal directs to those still confined in 
body; it therefore imparts to both of them a common bond with 
one another. 3°° 

4 One must understand that as the soul uses divinations 
of this kind, it becomes not just one that listens to divination, 


365 This probably refers to magical procedures such as we find at PGM 
I. 42 which require the use of a puAaxy in a spell for acquiring daemonic or an- 
gelic assistance. See Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 10 for the presence of birds acting as a 
pvaaxy at another pseudo-Egyptian ritual. 

366 Saloustios (= Sallustius) De dis 16.2.4-8 argues that the appropriate- 
ness of sacrifice was that it involved the use of living beings, which shared the 
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but through the performances it also contributes, in no small way, 
some portion from itself towards their completion, for it turns 
together and co-operates and predicts in partnership with it, ac- 
cording to a certain force of sympathy. Therefore since such 
a mode of divination is entirely different from the mode which 
is divine and true, it has the power to predict only trifling and 
everyday events, things which lie in the sphere of divided na- 
ture and directly concern generation, and which impart motions 
from themselves to those who are able to receive them, and create 
multifarious passions in things naturally fit for impassionment. 
Perfect foreknowledge, by contrast, is never achieved through 
passion. 3°7 For it is that which is entirely immutable and also im- 
material and entirely pure that is accustomed to apprehending 
future events; but that which is mingled with the irrationality and 
shadowiness of corporeal forms and matter is filled with abundant 
ignorance. Thus an artificial contrivance of this sort should in no 
way be valued as a mantic procedure. Nor should one even pay 
much regard to it, nor have confidence in another who makes use 
of it as if it possesses any kind of clear and proven sign of truth in 
its own right. Thus we have said enough about divination of this 
sort. 

5 So, then, let us turn our attention to another set of 
problems, the explanation of which is obscure. As you say, (an- 
other type of divination) involves violent threats, and the nature 
of the threats is very varied. For it threatens either to burst the 
heavens or to reveal the secrets of Isis or to divulge the arcane 
object in Abydos,3®8 or to halt the (sacred) barque3® or scatter 
the limbs of Osiris for Typhon,37° or do something else of this 


force of life both with man and with the gods. At De dis 16.1 he argues that sac- 
rifice is an intermediary between the human and the divine, which is a potted 
version of Iamblichus’s ideas. 

367 On the negative results of the soul’s contribution to divination, espe- 
cially future-prediction, cf. III.7.114.6-7; II1.13.130.2-6; II1.31.176.13-177.6. 

368 Abydos was an area in Upper Egypt, where a strong association grew 
up between the myth of Isis and Osiris, and the Pharaohs. Cf. PGM IV. 106- 
108; PDM XIV. 628. The “arcane object” (&xépe7ntov) here was the “red” tomb 
of Osiris; cf. Plutarch, Is. Os. 358a—b. 

369 An Egyptian flat-bottomed boat, sacred to Osiris. For the threat to 
halt the sacred barque cf. PGM III. 99. 

37° "The Greeks associated Typhon, a monstrous adversary of Zeus, with 
Set, Osiris’s brother, who murdered Osiris and cut him into pieces. 
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kind.37? However, human beings do not, as you think, hold out 
this entire class of discourse as a threat to the sun and the moon 
or any of the celestial gods (for that would produce even more 
outrageous consequences than those which you complain of) but, 
as I remarked earlier,37? there exists a certain class of powers in 
the cosmos—limited, devoid of judgement and highly irrational, 
which are capable of receiving and obeying rational instruction 
from another, but neither has any understanding of its own nor 
distinguishes what is true or false or what is possible or impossi- 
ble. It is such a class that is at once stirred up and startled when 
threats are brandished at them, since, it seems to me, it is in their 
own nature to be led by appearances and to be influenced by other 
things through a foolish and unstable imagination. 

6 These things also have another explanation. The theur- 
gist, through the power of arcane symbols, commands cosmic 
entities no longer as a human being or employing a human soul 
but, existing above them in the order of the gods, uses threats 
greater than are consistent with his own proper essence—not, 
however, with the implication that he would perform that which 
he asserts, but using such words to instruct them how much, how 
great and what sort of power he holds through his unification with 
the gods, which he gains through knowledge of the ineffable sym- 
bols. One may also say this, that such daemons are allotted partial 
administrative power, and guard the parts of the universe; they 
are attentive to the part over which they each preside to the extent 
that they cannot allow a word said against it, and their concern is 
to preserve the eternal permanence of the things unchanging in 
the world. Moreover, they have taken on the task of maintaining 


37" These threats are characteristic of magic; cf. PGM IV. 2313; V. 253- 
303; XII. 134. “Abamon” also explains the theurgic ability to order spirits at 
Myst. IV.2. For the ordering and abuse of daemons during exorcisms, note 
especially those supposedly carried out by Jesus, reported by Mark 5:2-10; 
Matt 7:28-33; Luke 8:26—-39 (cf. Porphyry, Christ. frg. 49 Harnack for criti- 
cal comment on this particular case); Mark 1:23-27; 3:22; 9:17-27; Matt 12:22; 
17:14-21; Luke 9:35-45; 11:14-26; 13:10-16; cf. Josephus, A.% 8.45. For strik- 
ingly similar pagan sources, see Lucian, Philops. 16; Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. 
3-383 4.20. 

372 At IV.1-2. 
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this changelessness because the order of the gods remains immov- 
ably the same. Held as they are in this state, then, the aerial and 
terrestrial daemons cannot endure even to hear threats against it. 
7 Or this may also be explained as follows. Daemons 
assume guardianship over the arcane mysteries, because, to a re- 
markable extent, they primarily contain the orderly arrangement 
in the world. For it is for this reason that the parts of the universe 
remain in order, because the beneficent power of Osiris remains 
sacred and immaculate and is not mingled with the opposing con- 
fusion or disorder;373 and the life of all things remains pure and 
incorruptible, since the hidden vivifying beauties of the reason- 
principles of Isis do not descend into apparent and visible body. 
Rather, all things continue immovable and eternal, because the 
course of the sun is never halted, and all things remain perfect and 
entire, since the mysteries in Abydos are never disclosed. As re- 
gards, then, that by which the safety of all is preserved (I mean 
in the eternal preservation of the hidden mysteries, and in the 
ineffable essence of the gods, never receiving a portion of that 
which is contrary to it), the terrestrial daemons cannot endure 
even hearing the suggestion that there could be any alteration or 
desecration, and this is why this manner of address holds some 
power over them. But no one threatens the gods, nor does such 
a manner of invocation occur in relation to them. Hence, among 
the Chaldaeans, by whom language used for the gods alone is pre- 
served in its purity, threats are never uttered. The Egyptians, 
however, who combine addresses to daemons with divine sym- 
bols, do sometimes use threats.374 Thus you have an answer to 
these difficulties which is brief but, I think, sufficiently clear. 


373 For the Platonic concept of daemons and other mediating deities in 
this context cf. Plutarch, Is. Os. 361a-c. 
374 Tamblichus perhaps reveals his true sympathies here. 
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BOOK VII 


1 The following difficulties require the same theosoph- 
ical375 Muse for their solution, but first of all, I would like to 
explain to you the mode of theology practised by the Egyptians. 
For these people, imitating the nature of the universe and the 
demiurgic power of the gods, display certain signs of mystical, ar- 
cane and invisible intellections by means of symbols, just as nature 
copies the unseen principles in visible forms through some mode 
of symbolism,37° and the creative activity of the gods indicates the 
truth of the forms in visible signs. Perceiving, therefore, that all 
superior beings rejoice in the efforts of their inferiors to imitate 
them, and therefore wish to fill them with good things, insofar as it 
is possible through imitation, it is reasonable that they377 should 
proffer a mode of concealment that is appropriate to the mystical 
doctrine of concealment in symbols. 

2 Hear, therefore, the intellectual interpretation of the 
symbols, according to Egyptian thought: banish the image of the 
symbolic things themselves, which depends on imagination and 
hearsay, and raise yourself up towards the intellectual truth. Un- 
derstand, then, that “mud” represents all that is corporeal and 
material; or that which is nutritive and fertile;37® or, as such as 
is the form immanent in nature,379 that which is carried along 
with the unstable flux of matter;38° or some such thing as receives 
the river of generation itself, and settles with it; or the primor- 
dial cause, pre-established as a foundation of the elements and of 


375 'The only occurrence of this term in the De mysteriis, and we leave it 
in its technical form. It might be rendered, “skilled in divine matters.” Cf. Por- 
phyry, Abst. 2.35; Proclus, Theol. plat. 5.127.16. 

376 The recapitulation of a point made at I.11.37. 

377 "That is, the Egyptians. 

378 “Nud” or “slime” seems to represent the “primeval waters of Egyp- 
tian myth”; see our “Introduction.” For references in Plato to slime or mud, see 
Phaedr. 250c6; Resp. 363d7. 

379 A distinctively Platonic phrase. 

38° This may owe something to the language of Plato, Tim. 43b, where 
the soul is plunged into the body for the first time. 
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all the powers that surround the elements. Of such a sort, there- 
fore, is the god who is the cause of all generation and nature, 
and of all the powers in the elements, insomuch as he transcends 
these things, being immaterial, incorporeal, supernatural, unbe- 
gotten and impartible, revealing himself as a whole from himself 
and in himself; he precedes all things and also encompasses all 
things in himself. In that he embraces everything and grants him- 
self to the whole cosmic realm, he is revealed in this. But in that 
he transcends everything and is entirely simplified, he appears as 
separate, removed, elevated and wholly simplified, 38! beyond the 
powers and elements of the cosmos. 

The following symbol also bears witness to this. For “sitting 
on a lotus”3°? signifies transcendency over the “mud,” such as 
in no way touches the “mud,” and also indicates intellectual and 
empyrean3°3 leadership. For everything to do with the lotus is 
seen to be circular, both the forms of the leaves and the produce of 
the fruit, and it is the circular motion that is uniquely connatural 
with the activity of intellect,384 and which exhibits itself consis- 
tently in one order and according to one principle. And the god 
is established by himself, and beyond such leadership and activ- 
ity, venerable and holy, 3°5 entirely simple and abiding in himself, a 
fact which his seated position is intended to signify. And “sailing 
in a ship”3®° represents the sovereignty that governs the world. 


381 For the term bnepnrAwmpévos (lit. “super-simplified”), see Damascius, 


Princ. 1.52.26; 55.9; 104.5; 157.3; Comm. Parm. 176.15; Proclus, Comm. Parm. 
1.73.11; 77.27; 88.2; 2.133.6; 205.11; Theol. plat. 1.95.23; 2.67.16; 4.86.2; 
5.127.6; 5.135.7; also Pseudo-Dionysius’s treatise On Divine Names 4.7. The 
transcendence of the Egyptian god is presented in distinctly Neoplatonic terms, 
possibly traceable back to lamblichus’s commentaries; the terms ywerotdg and 
zEnenuévoc are common in Proclus. 

382 The god seated upon the lotus is, properly, Harpocrates, see PGM 
IV. 1105; note also PGM II. 106-107. See El-Kachab (1971) for discussion 
of some surviving examples of this image. The cosmic lotus also signified the 
power of Re (or Ra), its opening bud representing the coming of light over 
darkness. In botanical terms, the Egyptian lotus was the lily of the Nile; see He- 
rodotus, 2.92.8-12. 

383 A Chaldaean term, see Orac. chald. frg. 2; 4; 130. 

384 The lotus is not, of course, in motion, but symbolises the circular 
motion of the heavens, which in turn manifests the motion of Intellect. 

385 geuvdc nak &ytoc, an echo of Plato, Soph. 249a. 

386 Cf, PGM XIV. 33-34 for an address to Osiris, “who is in the divine 
barque.” The solar barque was a well-known Egyptian image of the seat of the 
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Just as the helmsman presides over the ship while taking charge of 
its rudder, so the sun is transcendently in charge of the helm of the 
whole world. And as the helmsman controls everything from on 
high at the stern, giving out a minimal first impulse from himself, 
so in the same way, but more significantly, the god from on high 
gives out, indivisibly, from the first principles of nature, the pri- 
mordial causes of movement. These things, therefore, and more 
besides, are indicated by the his “sailing in a ship.” 387 

3 Since, then, every portion of the heavens, every sign of 
the zodiac, all the heavenly motions, and all time, according to 
which the cosmos is moved, and all things in the universe receive 
the potencies emanating from the sun, some of which are imma- 
nent in these, while others remain transcendent from commixture 
with them, the symbolic method of signification represents these 
as well: it indicates through words the change in shape according 
to the signs of the zodiac and the change in forms by the hour, but 
it also indicates his immutable, stable, unfailing, and, at the same 
time, complete gift to the whole universe at once. But since the re- 
cipients cope in various ways with the indivisible gift of the god, 
and receive variable powers from the sun, according to their own 
particular motions, so the symbolic doctrine aims to hit upon the 
One God through a multitude of gifts, and represents his one po- 
tency through its own many and various potencies. Wherefore the 
teaching indicates that he is actually one and the same, but allots 
to his recipients a variety of form and changing configurations. 
Hence it indicates that he is changed, according to the zodiac, ev- 
ery hour, just as these are changed around the god, according to 
the many modes of receiving him. Hence the prayers that the 
Egyptians address to the sun, not only at the autopsies but also in 


god’s authority; the god sailed across the sky in his barque. The image of the 
helmsman is, of course, also Platonic: Phaedr. 247c; Pol. 272e. 

387 Cf, Plotinus’s account of Egyptian symbolism at Enn. 5.8.6: “the wise 
men of Egypt, I think, also understood this, either by scientific or innate knowl- 
edge, and when they wished to signify something wisely, did not use the form 
of letters which follow the order of words and propositions and imitate sounds 
and the enunciations of philosophical statements, but by drawing images and 
inscribing in their temples one particular image of each particular thing, they 
manifested the non-discursiveness of the intelligible world, that is, that every 
image is a kind of knowledge and wisdom and is a subject of statements, all to- 
gether in one, and not discourse or deliberation” (trans. Armstrong, LCL). 
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more common prayers, are all of the sort that have such a mean- 
ing, and are offered to the god in accordance with such a symbolic 
mystical doctrine. Hence, there is no point in presenting a cri- 
tique of them. 

4 The questions that follow next require a more thor- 
ough explanation, if we are to explain them with sufficient logic, 
and yet for these also we must set out the truths in our response 
with brevity. For you inquire, “what is the point of meaning- 
less names?” But they are not “meaningless” in the way that you 
think. Rather, let us grant that they are unknowable to us—or 
even, in some cases, known, since we may receive their explana- 
tions from the gods—but to the gods they are all significant, not 
according to an effable mode, nor in such a way that is significant 
and indicative to the imaginations of human beings, but united to 
the gods either intellectually 3*8 or rather ineffably, and in a man- 
ner superior and more simple than in accordance with intellect. It 
is essential, therefore, to remove all considerations of logic from 
the names of the gods, and to set aside the natural representa- 
tions of the spoken word to the physical things that exist in nature. 
Thus, the symbolic character of divine similitude, which is intel- 
lectual and divine, has to be assumed in the names. And indeed, if 
it is unknowable to us, this very fact is its most sacred aspect: for 
it is too excellent to be divided into knowledge. But as for those 
names of which we have acquired a scientific analysis, through 
these we have knowledge of divine being, and power, and order, all 
ina name! And, moreover, we preserve in their entirety the mys- 
tical and arcane images of the gods in our soul; and we raise our 
soul up through these towards the gods and, as far as is possible, 
when it has been elevated, we experience union with the gods. 

But “why, of meaningful names, do we prefer the barbar- 
ian to our own?” For this, again, there is a mystical reason. For, 
since the gods have shown that the entire dialect of the sacred peo- 
ples such as the Assyrians and the Egyptians is appropriate for 
religious ceremonies, for this reason we must understand that our 
communication with the gods should be in an appropriate tongue. 
Also, such a mode of speech is the first and the most ancient. But 
most importantly, since those who learned the very first names 


388 We accept Saffrey’s excision of xat& tov Ociov adtdv &vOpdmetov voy 


here. 
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of the gods merged them with their own familiar tongue and de- 
livered them to us, as being proper and adapted to these things, 
forever we preserve here the unshakeable law of tradition. For, 
whatever else pertains to the gods, it is clear that the eternal and 
the immutable is connatural with them. 

5 “But,” so you say, “a listener looks to the meaning, so 
surely all that matters is that the conception remains the same, 
whatever the kind of words used.” But the situation is not as you 
suppose. For if the names were established by convention, then it 
would not matter whether some were used instead of others. But 
if they are dependent on the nature of real beings, then those that 
are better adapted to this will be more precious to the gods. It 
is therefore evident from this that the language of sacred peoples 
is preferred to that of other men, and with good reason. For the 
names do not exactly preserve the same meaning when they are 
translated; rather, there are certain idioms in every nation that are 
impossible to express in the language of another. Moreover, even 
if one were to translate them, this would not preserve their same 
power.3°9 For the barbarian names possess weightiness and great 
precision, participating in less ambiguity, variability and multi- 
plicity of expression. For all these reasons, then, they are adapted 
to the superior beings. 


389 When translation was performed, we may note, it required the active 
assistance of the priestly guardians of the originals; see Myst. VIII.5 and X.7 on 
the Egyprian priest-translator Bitys and cf. Fowden (1986, 30) for discussion. 
Porphyry, as is apparent here, held a very different view of language, seeing it 
as an agreed set of representative noises, and arguing even that we might un- 
derstand animals if only we could learn and translate their language. See Abst. 
II1.15.2; III.3.3-5 Clark. Porphyry’s view is represented at Corp. herm. 12.13: 
“humanity is one and therefore speech is also one: when translated, it is found 
to be the same in Egypt and Persia as in Greece.” The debate as to whether 
words are natural or conventional originated in Plato’s Cratylus and was devel- 
oped by the Stoics, who influenced the later Neoplatonic approach. Proclus, 
Comm. Crat. 32.5-12 argues that various languages can represent a single divine 
essence, and Greek is included in his list of languages containing divine names. 
Proclus, Comm. Tim. 1.99.5 argues that the positing of a name is a form of cre- 
ation, thereby associating the process of naming with divine intellection or the 
actions of the demiurge. 
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So forget these conjectures, which fall short of the truth, 
“whether he who is invoked is either an Egyptian, or uses Egyp- 
tian speech.”39° Far better to understand this: that since the 
Egyptians were the first to be granted participation with gods, 
the gods when invoked rejoice in the rites of the Egyptians.39! 
It is not, then, that “all these things are sorcerors’s tricks.” For 
how could things most especially linked with the gods, which join 
us to them, and which possess powers all but equal to theirs, be 
“imaginary forgeries” when no sacred work could happen with- 
out them? But neither are “these arcane devices created through 
our own passions, and attributed to the divine.” For we do not 
proceed on the basis of our sentiments, but, on the contrary, we 
take our cue from things allied with the gods, and convey decla- 
rations fitting to them according to their nature. And neither do 
we “make up conceptions about the divine which go against their 
true existence,” but rather in line with the nature it possesses, 
and according to the truth which those who first laid down the 
laws of the sacred cult established, in this way do we preserve 
them—for even if any aspect of the rest of the sacred laws is 
proper to them, it is surely immutability. And it is necessary that 
the prayers of the ancients, like sacred places of sanctuary, are 
preserved ever the same and in the same manner, with nothing of 
alternative origin either removed from or added to them. For this 
is the reason why all these things in place at the present time have 
lost their power, both the names and the prayers: because they 
are endlessly altered according to the inventiveness and illegal- 
ity of the Hellenes. For the Hellenes are experimental by nature, 
and eagerly propelled in all directions, having no proper ballast in 
them; and they preserve nothing which they have received from 
anyone else, but even this they promptly abandon and change 
it all according to their unreliable linguistic innovation.39? But 


39° "This is surely a quotation from Porphyry, and a particularly sar- 
castic comment on his part. Sodano (1958) at Porphyry, Aneb. 2.10a5—6 takes 
it as such. 

39% Cf. PGM III. 120 where the injunction declares, “I conjure you in 
the Hebrew tongue.” The magical papyri are, of course, filled with seemingly 
meaningless injunctions and lists of names. 

392 'This view of the Greek language is expressed in Corp. herm. 16.2. 
“Abamon” criticises the Hellenes at Myst. VIII.3.263.11-264.1 for their lim- 
ited grasp of the divine Ammon’s role, which leads them to name him after 
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the barbarians, being constant in their customs, remain faithful 
to the same words. Thus they endear themselves to the gods, 
and proffer words that are pleasing to them. To change these 
in any way whatsoever is permitted to no man.393 Such, then, 
is our answer to you concerning the names, which may indeed 
be called “inexplicable” and “barbarous,” but which are in fact 
wholly suitable for sacred rituals. 


Hephaestos. Cf. also Iamblichus, Comm. Tim. frg. 11 Dillon; Plato, Leg. 
656d—-657a; Euthyd. 2a1; Prot. 310bs. 

393 "The injunction not to alter the barbarian names may be found at 
Orac. chald. frg. 150 and Corp. herm. 16.2. See also PGM IV. 3172; VII. 703- 
726; XII. 121-143 and 190-192; Origen, Cels. 1.6; 1.24-25; 4.33-343 5-453 
Philoc. 12; Damascius, Comm. Phileb. 24. Westerink (on Plato, Phileb. 12¢); 
Proclus, Comm. Parm. 851.8; Theol. plat. 1.44. 
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BOOK VIII 


1 Leaving that topic behind, then, as you say, you wish it 
to be made clear to you “what the Egyptians consider to be the 
first cause, whether it is an intellect, or beyond intellect, alone or 
associated with another or others, and whether it is incorporeal 
or corporeal, and if it is the same as the creator god or prior to 
him;3%* and if everything derives from one being or from many; 
and if they recognise matter, or alternatively a certain number of 
primary bodies, and if so, how many; and whether matter is un- 
created or created.” 395 

I will tell you first the reason why, in the writings of the 
sacred scribes of old, there circulate many and various opinions 
on these questions, and why among those of the sages who are 
still living39° there is no uniformity of doctrine on the major is- 
sues. What I have to say, then, is the following: since there are 
many types of being, and these exhibit great variety, tradition has 
handed down a great many first principles of them, covering a 
considerable range of levels, varying according to the reports of 
the different ancient priests. The whole gamut, however, has been 
covered by Hermes in the twenty thousand books, according to 


394 That is to say, the Demiurge of Plato’s Timaeus, who could be re- 
garded, in Middle Platonic circles at least, as being either the primary divinity, 
identical with the Good or the One, or a secondary god, inferior to these latter 
entities (as he was, for instance, by Numenius). 

395 Porphyry is here raising all the basic Platonist questions about first 
principles. 

396 Who are these, one might ask? “Abamon” may archly be referring to 
his distinguished contemporary, the Syrian philosopher and theurgist Iambli- 
chus, among others! 
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the account of Seleucus,397 or in the thirty-six thousand, five hun- 
dred and twenty-five,39° as Manetho399 reports. As for the first 
principles of particular substances, various of the ancients, in dis- 
pute with each other, have given many different interpretations. 
But it is necessary to uncover the truth about all these things, and 
to unfold them to you as far as is possible. First of all, hear what I 
have to say about your first subject of enquiry. 

2 Prior to the true beings and to the universal principles 
there is the one god, prior cause*®° even of the first god and king, 
remaining unmoved in the singularity of his own unity.*°* For no 
object of intellection is linked to him, nor anything else. He is es- 
tablished as a paradigm for the self-fathering, self-generating and 
only-fathered God who is true Good; for it is something greater, 


397 "There are two candidates here, neither of them by any means certain: 
(1) Seleucus of Alexandria (PGH 341), a grammarian who lived at Rome un- 
der Augustus and Tiberius (Suetonius, 77b. 56); and (2) Seleucus of Babylon, 
a scientist and astronomer, who lived in Alexandria at around 200 B.c.E. The 
former is credited by the Suda with a book On the Gods, while the second, as 
an astronomer and astrologer, might be supposed to take an interest in books 
by Hermes. In fact, however, in neither case are there very strong grounds for 
identification. As for the twenty thousand books of Hermes, there is doubtless 
a reference here to some of what we know as the Corpus Hermeticum, though no 
very clear identifications can be made. 

398 Presumably also “books of Hermes.” How these vast numbers were 
arrived at is mysterious, but one might reflect that if, as seems to be the case, 
Egyptian priests were prone to attribute all their works to Hermes (i.e. Thoth, 
cf. I.1 and note ad loc.), then this total would be no more than the contents of a 
substantial temple library. 

399 Manetho is presumably to be identified with the well-known Egyp- 
tian priest who composed, under Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 B.C.E.), a 
history of ancient Egypt which still survives in summary, but there is no such 
mention in his surviving works. 

40° 'There is a textual problem here. The MSS have zeettoc, which is a 
non-word. Des Places emends this to memtrotoc, which does not commend it- 
self as good Greek. Scott (1936) proposes teoattioc, which is more adventurous, 
but more likely to be right, if we suppose a scribe to have indulged in contrac- 
tion of the o and the a. That, at any rate, is what we translate. 

4°1 In terms of Iamblichean metaphysics, this should be the first One, 
or Totally Ineffable, see Dillon (1973, 29-33), and the “first god and king,” the 
second One which presides over the triad (identified here, allusively with the 
“king of all” of the second Platonic Letter (312e), but this may be pressing the 
text too far. The alternative would be that this is simply the One, and the sec- 
ond entity the One-Being, or monad of the intelligible world. 
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and primary, and fount of all things, and basic root4° of all the 
first objects of intellection, which are the forms. From this One 
there has autonomously#°3 shone forth the self-sufficient god, for 
which reason he is termed “father of himself” and “principle of 
himself”; for he is first principle and god of gods, a monad spring- 
ing from the One, pre-essential and first principle of essence. For 
from him springs essentiality4°4 and essence, for which reason 
he is termed “father of essence”; he himself is pre-essential be- 
ing, the first principle of the intelligible realm, for which reason 
he is termed “principle of intellection.”4°5 These, then, are the 
most senior principles of all, which Hermes ranks as prior to the 
aetherial and empyrean gods, and to the celestial ones;4#°° he has 
handed down, at any rate, a hundred treatises giving an account of 
the empyrean gods and a number equal to this about the aetherial 
ones, and a thousand about the celestial ones. 

3 Following another system of ordering, he gives the first 
rank to Kmeph,*°7 the leader of the celestial gods, whom he de- 
clares to be an intellect thinking himself, and turning his thoughts 


492 zvOuny may mean “base,” or “root” in the mathematical sense. 

4°93 An attempt to give due weight to the expression éautov é&éAauwe, lit. 
“shone himself forth.” 

4°4 For ovoetéty¢ in this sense, that is to say, the precondition of essence, 
cf. Alcinous, Didaskalikos 10.164.34 H, and its occurrences in Hermetic and 
Gnostic texts (Corp. herm. 12.1; 12.22; frg. 16.1; 21.1 N—F). 

4°95 All these epithets and descriptions are consistent with the situation 
of the One-Being, the first principle or monad of the intelligible realm (which 
is also the lowest principle of the henadic realm) in Iamblichus’s system. Cf. 
Dillon (1973, 33-35). vont&xexns may be a neologism of Iamblichus, though he 
seems here to attribute it, like the rest of the jargon with which this section is 
replete, to “the books of Hermes.” 

406 All these levels of god would seem to be immanent in the cosmos. 

4°7 "The MSS reading Emeph (Hyg) bears no relation to the name 
or epithet of any known Egyptian god. Scott (1936) proposed to emend it 
to Kmeph (Ky.,e)—building on Thomas Gale, who had suggested Kneph 
(Kvij~)—which is at least a deity known to the Greek tradition as the primal 
cosmic serpent, with his tail in his mouth, such as would accord well with the 
idea of a self-thinking intellect (e.g. Plutarch, Js. Os. 359d; Porphyry, frg. 360.3 
Smith). To preserve the reading of the MSS in these circumstances is to convict 
“Abamon” of mindlessness (he must have known of Kmeph) and it is far more 
likely a scribal error. For Kmeph the Egyptian serpent-god see PGM III. 142; 
IV. 135-140; IV. 1705. 
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towards himself;4+°8 but prior to him he places the indivisible 
One and what he calls the “first product,”4°9 which he also calls 
Ikton.4?° It is in him that there resides the primal intelligising el- 
ement and the primal object of intellection,4!t which, it must be 
specified, is worshipped by means of silence alone.+!? In addition 
to these, other rulers have been set over the creation of the visi- 
ble realm. For the demiurgic intellect, who is master of truth and 
wisdom, when he comes to create and brings into the light the in- 
visible power of the hidden reason-principles,‘4*3 is called Amoun 
in the Egyptian tongue,*%4 when he infallibly and expertly brings 
to perfection each thing in accordance with truth he is termed 
Ptah4'5 (the Greeks translate Ptah as Hephaistos, concentrating 


4°8 On the model of Aristotle’s first principle, the Unmoved Mover of 
Metaphysics 12. 

4°9 'The reading of the MSS here is we&yevua, which has no very clear 
meaning. Gale conjectured watevua«, which does have some meaning, but would 
seem to imply that this deity is not a first principle, but a product. It sounds as 
if Hermes is translating some Egyptian term. 

4r° At any rate, Ikton would seem to correspond to the monad of the in- 
telligible realm, or &v év, in Iamblichean terms, with Kmeph as Intellect proper. 
However, Ikton may be a version of the Egyptian Irta, which is actually in 
Egyptian (i.e. Theban) theology the son of Kmeph and producer of the Ogdoad, 
so “Abamon” may be slightly astray here. 

41 Reading voody with Gale for the vodv of the MSS. 

412 There may be a reference here to the personified Silence (ovyy) of 
Gnosticism, which is the consort, as well as the mode of existence, of the first 
principle. The notion that the highest power(s) must be worshipped in silence 
appears in both Chaldaean and Hermetic-Gnostic texts; see Orac. chald. frg. 16; 
132; NHC VI.6.58.16—21. The notion was taken up by Porphyry at Abst. 2.34. 
Cf. also Proclus, Comm. Tim. 2.92.6; 3.222.14; Comm. Alc. 1.364.2; Comm. 
Crat. 59.6; Comm. Parm. 1171.4; Theol. plat. 320.51; Damascius 1.56.10; PGM 
VII. 766. For an appeal to “silence” as a protective force, see PGM IV. 558- 
584. 

413 'This is indeed the role of the Demiurge, the lowest element of 
the intellectual realm in Iamblichus’s system (cf. Dillon 1973, 37-39). He 
“manifests” the forms which lie hidden in the &v dy, by projecting them as Aéyou 
into Soul, which passes them on to the physical realm. 

414 Amoun was commonly identified by the Greeks with Zeus, who is in 
the Neoplatonic system identified with the demiurgic Intellect. He is also iden- 
tified with Kematef (Kmeph) in the Theban cosmology—described as “the soul 
of the Kematef snake.” “Abamon” here cites the Egyptian spelling; contrast the 
hellenised versions at III.3.108.11 and just below at VIII.5.267.11. 

415 Amoun was so-called as the generator of the cosmic egg. 
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only on his technical ability), when he is productive of goods he 
is called Osiris, and he acquires other epithets in accordance with 
other powers and activities. 

There is also among them#?® another system of rule over 
all the elements in the realm of generation and the powers res- 
ident in them, four masculine entities and four feminine, which 
they assign to the sun;4"7 and another authority over the whole 
of nature subject to generation, which they grant to the moon.4"® 
Then, distinguishing the heaven into parts, dividing it into ei- 
ther two sections or four or twelve or thirty-six, or the double of 
that, or in whatever other way, they assign to these sections au- 
thorities greater or lesser in number, and again they place above 
them one deity who holds sway over them.*?9 And thus it is that 
the doctrine of the Egyptians on first principles, starting from the 
highest level and proceeding to the lowest, begins from unity, and 
proceeds to multiplicity, the many being in turn governed by a 
unity, and at all levels the indeterminate nature being dominated 
by a certain definite measure and by the supreme causal princi- 
ple which unifies all things.4+#° As for matter, God derived it from 
substantiality, when he had abstracted materiality from it;4?* this 


416 Here again, the Egyptian persona seems to slip temporarily. As 


“Abamon,” Iamblichus should have said, surely, “among us.” 

417 "This would seem to be a reference to the “Hermopolitan” ogdoad, 
four pairs of male gods and their female consorts, seen as aspects or projections 
of the sun-god Amun-Re (himself, as we have seen, equated with Kmeph or 
Thoth; see our “Introduction”). 

48 The sublunary realm is subject to the rule of fate. The Moon it- 
self was generally associated with Thoth, but also with Osiris, Min, Shu and 
Khnum. Cf. Silverman in Shafer (1991, 37). 

419 “Abamon” here seems to be describing an astrological division of the 
heavens more Babylonian than Egyptian, involving gods of the zodiacal signs, 
and the set of thirty-six decans, as well as seventy-two divinities presiding over 
“weeks” of five days each. The deity who holds sway over all these may be seen 
as corresponding to the celestial demiurge in Iamblichus’s system. 

429 'The system set out here is distinctly Pythagorean in nature, but is 
also reminiscent (in terming the first principles One and Multiplicity) of the 
system of Speusippus, of which Iamblichus shows special knowledge in Comm. 
math. sc. 4 (assuming that to derive from Speusippus). 

421 'The process envisaged here is rather obscure, as is the syntax, but 
what “Abamon” seems to be saying is that “the god” (presumably the second 
God, from whom, as ovcotom&twp, substantiality is said to derive in VIII.2.262 
above), having generated ovotéty¢, or the principle of substance, then extracts 
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matter, which is endowed with life,4?? the Demiurge+?3 took in 
hand and from it fashioned the simple and impassible (heavenly) 
spheres, while its lowest residue he crafted into bodies which are 
subject to generation and corruption. 44 

4 After the clarifications set out here, the particular prob- 
lems which you say that you have encountered in the (Hermetic) 
writings receive a straightforward solution. Those documents, 
after all, which circulate under the name of Hermes contain Her- 
metic doctrines, even if they often employ the terminology of the 
philosophers; for they were translated from the Egyptian tongue 
by men not unversed in philosophy.4?5 Chaeremon4?° and such 
other authorities as have dealt with the first causes of the cosmos 
only expound the lowest level of principles; and those that dis- 
course on the planets and the zodiac, the decans and horoscopes 
and the so-called “powerful ones” and “leaders,” 4?7 deal with the 
particular allotments of the various principles. The information 


bAétyo>, or the principle of matter, from that. We see here that, as is the case in 
the Chaldaean system and in that of the Gnostic sects, matter is declared to de- 
rive from the first principle. 

422 "Taking Cwtexyy to mean both “living” and “life-bestowing.” 

423, Presumably the celestial demiurge, who may be identified with the 
“one deity” mentioned just above. 

424 We may note an important reference to this passage in Proclus, 
Comm. Tim. 386.10 Diehl (= Iamblichus, frg. 38 Dillon), though without nam- 
ing the work. There is an outside chance that Proclus may be referring to a 
repetition of this terminology by Iamblichus in his Timaeus commentary (and 
Iamblichus does repeat himself from work to work elsewhere), but from the 
point of view of establishing Iamblichean authorship of the De mysteriis that 
would not much matter. On this see Dillon (1973, 312-13). Both the terms ov- 
ovotys and bAéty¢ are found in surviving tractates of the Corpus Hermeticum (see 
e.g Corp. herm. 8.3; 12.22), though there is nothing precisely corresponding to 
the doctrine set out here. 

425 "This actually is a fair description of the general tone of the surviv- 
ing Hermetic tractates, though “Abamon” accepts what we regard as the fiction 
(perpetrated by the authors of the documents themselves, cf. in particular Corp. 
herm. 13) that they are translations from the Egyptian. 

426 Chaeremon (first century c.£.), Egyptian priest and Stoic philoso- 
pher; author of the Aigyptiaka, a rather fanciful history of Egypt, and Hiero- 
glyphika, an account of the way of life and doctrines of the Egyptian priestly 
class. His fragments are collected by Van der Horst (1984). 

47 The xpatatot and hyewdves are classes of celestial deities. Cf. Por- 
phyry ap. Eusebius, Praep. ev. 3.4.1, where we find xeataot Hyendvec listed as 
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contained in the astrological almanacs42® comprises only a very 
small part of the Hermaic system; and doctrine on the heliacal ris- 
ings and settings of the stars,479 or the waxings and wanings of 
the moon occupies the lowest place in the Egyptian account of the 
causes of things. The Egyptians do not maintain that all things 
are within the realm of nature, but they distinguish the life of the 
soul and that of the intellect from nature, not only at the level of 
the universe but also in our case. Postulating intellect and rea- 
son as higher principles*3° subsisting on their own, they declare 
that all things generated were created by their means. They set 
up a creator god*43? as forefather of all generated things, and they 
recognise both a vital power prior to the heavens and one in the 
heavens.*3? Above the cosmos they postulate a pure intellect, a 
single indivisible one in the cosmos as a whole, and another again, 
divided about the heavenly spheres.433 And this is not for them 
purely a matter of theorising, but they recommend that we as- 
cend through the practice of sacred theurgy to the regions that are 
higher, more universal and superior to fate, towards the god who 
is the creator, without calling in the aid of matter or bringing to 
bear anything other than the observation of the critical time for 
action. 

5 Hermes also has set out this path; and the prophet 
Bitys*34 has given an interpretation of it to King Ammon, having 


one class. In Damascius, Comm. Parm. 213.11-12, on the other hand, the xpa- 
tatot are listed separately. It is possible, however, that the x«t here should be 
omitted, to bring the text into line with Eusebius. 

428 colic caAueoyiviaxois resists analysis, but it must refer to works on 
astrology. Cf. Hephaestion, Apotelesmatica 167.1 Pingree: cadwecxyouvraxdy Br- 
BAtewv. 

479 Taking &otépmyv as dependent on the other two genitives. 

43° "Taking this as the force of zp0- in mecotyskwevor. 

43™ On the model of the Demiurge of the Timaeus. 

432 "This latter is doubtless to be identified with the sun; the former may 
perhaps be seen as the intellectual archetype of the sun. 

433 "These would correspond to the circles of the Same and the Other of 
the Timaeus. 

434 Cf. X.7.293.3. Another possible mention of Bitys is to be found in 
the alchemist Zosimos; see frg. 230-235 Jackson, where we read of “the tablet 
that Bitys [MSS. Bitos] wrote, and Plato the thrice-great and Hermes the in- 
finitely great.” See Fowden (1986, 150-53) for this translation and further 
discussion. There is no reason to doubt the existence of such a document, but 
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discovered it inscribed in hieroglyphic characters in a sanctu- 
ary in Sais#35 in Egypt. He has handed down the name of god, 
which extends throughout the whole cosmos;43° and there are 
many other treatises on the same subject, so that you are not cor- 
rect, it seems to me, in referring all the doctrine of the Egyptians 
to causal principles within nature.437 For they in fact recognise 
many principles, and relative to many sorts of essence, including 
supracosmic powers, which they worship by means of hieratic rit- 
ual. Indeed, this seems to me to provide a general basis for the 
solution of all the questions raised subsequent to this. But since 
we should leave none of them unexamined, let us address our- 
selves to these problems in turn, and let us test them from every 
angle, so that we may discern if they are based on any unsound 
opinion.43® 

6 Youclaim, then, that the majority of the Egyptians make 
what is in our power439 depend upon the movement of the stars. 
The true situation in this regard must be explained to you at 
some length, on the basis of Hermetic concepts. For as these 
writings tell us, the human being has two souls:44° one derives 


its addressee, and the circumstances of its “discovery,” have all the marks of a 
pseudepigraphon. 

435 Supposedly the place where Solon encountered the Egyptian priests 
and translated part of their archives, according to Plato, Tim. 21e; Crit. 113a-b. 

436 The meaning of this is not very clear. In what sense does the name of 
the god (perhaps Ra?) extend throughout the cosmos? To make the point that 
“Abamon” is seeking to make, the god himself, at any rate, must transcend the 
cosmos, though he plays a demiurgic role. 

437 'That is to say, not transcendent. Porphyry, it would seem, had criti- 
cised Egyptian religion for not envisaging divinities transcending the cosmos. 

438 This phrase embodies a close verbal reminiscence of Plato, Phileb. 
55c¢7—8: yevvalaos dé, ei mh TL cxOpdyv Eyer, THY TEELXxOCOUMLEY. 

439 <6 &p Quiv is commonly rendered “free will,” which is somewhat 
misleading, since it introduces the concept of “will,” which is not present in the 
phrase. 

44° 'This doctrine of two souls, as opposed to a mere distinction between 
rational and irrational parts of the soul, is characteristic, within Platonism, only 
of the Neopythagorean Numenius, cf. frg. 43-44 Des Places, though it figures 
also in a passage of Origen’s De Principiis 3.40, where, however, he seems to be 
attributing it to some group of Gnostics or other. Fowden (1986, 152) high- 
lights an unpublished text, possibly compiled by Psellos, which claims that 
Plato followed “the teachings of Hermes and Bitys” in maintaining that man 
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from the primary intelligible,44? partaking also of the power of 
the demiurge, while the other is contributed to us from the circuit 
of the heavenly bodies, and into this there slips+4? the soul that 
sees god.443 This being the case, the soul which descends to us 
from the (celestial) realms+44 accommodates itself to the circuits 
of those realms, but that which is present to us in an intelligible 
mode from the intelligible transcends the cycle of generation, and 
it is in virtue of it that we may attain to emancipation from fate 
and ascent to the intelligible gods. That part of theurgy that is 
involved with ascent to the ungenerated achieves its end through 
such a level of life as this. 

7 It is not, then, after all, the case, as you suggest in 
your query, that “all things are bound together by the indissolu- 
ble bonds of necessity,” which we call fate; for the soul contains 
its own principle of conversion to the intelligible, and of detach- 
ment from the realm of generation, and also of union with true 
being and the divine. Nor yet have we linked fate to the gods, 
whom indeed we worship by means of temples and statues as lib- 
erators from fate. But while the gods free us from fate, the lowest 
level of natures which descend from them and interweave them- 
selves with the generative processes of the cosmos and with body 
do bring about fate. It is reasonable, then, that we should bestow 
all worship upon the gods, in order that, being the only ones who 
can dominate necessity by means of rational persuasion, they may 
free us from the evils that lie in wait for us from fate. 445 


had two distinct souls, a rational one emanating from the Demiurge and an ir- 
rational one arising from the heavenly sphere and subject to fate. 

441 That is to say, the One-Being, the highest element of the intelligible 
realm in Iamblichus’s system. 

442 éerogemen: literally, “slips in,” a remarkable turn of phrase, and a ha- 
pax legomenon. We preserve the active verb, but it is not clear if “Abamon” really 
intends the initiative to lie with the higher soul itself. 

443 Qeontixy Yvyxy: this appears to be a Hermetic term, cf. Corp. herm. 
extr. 2A6; 7.3 N-F: Oecontixy Sdvapatc. 

444 yéou00 here refers to the realms presided over by each of the planets, 
and the fixed stars. 

445 With this discussion of fate should be compared Iamblichus’s treat- 
ment of the topic in his Letter to Macedonius on Fate. See also Myst. X.5 and 
Comm. Phaedr. frg. 6A. 
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But it is not at all the case that everything in the realm of 
nature‘4® is in the grip of fate: there is another principle of the 
soul superior to all nature and generation, ‘#47 in virtue of which 
we can unite ourselves to the gods and transcend the cosmic order, 
and partake in eternal life+48 and in the activity of the supraceles- 
tial gods. It is in virtue of this principle that we are actually able 
to liberate ourselves. For when the better elements within us are 
active, and the soul is elevated towards the beings superior to it, 
then it separates itself fully from those things that tie it to gener- 
ation, and it detaches itself from the worse, and changes one life 
for another, and gives itself to another order of things, completely 
abandoning its previous one. 

8 Well then, is it possible to liberate oneself through the 
gods who revolve in the heavens, and at the same time to think 
of them as “rulers of destiny,”4+9 and as “binding down our lives 
with indissoluble bonds?” There is actually, perhaps, no in- 
superable problem about this, if (one recognises that) the gods 
comprehend within themselves many essences and powers, and 
that there inhere in them in consequence a vast quantity of dis- 
tinctions and even oppositions. However, one may also say this, 
that in each of the gods, even the visible ones, there are certain 
intelligible principles of essence, through which it is possible for 
souls to gain release from the generative process deriving from 
the cosmic spheres. If, then, one maintains the existence of two 
classes of gods, the cosmic and the supracosmic, it is through the 
supracosmic that the liberation of souls will come about. These 


446 Taking év ty obcer with revere rather than with tig clucouévys. 

447 Reading yevéoems, with Ficino (and Thomas Taylor), for the yvw- 
cews of V and M, adopted by Des Places, but hardly appropriate to the context. 

448 A possible echo of the Christian expression wh aidvioc? 

449 worenyétac: this term was used in traditional religion as an epithet of 
both Zeus and Apollo, but in the plural is only found elsewhere in Apollonius 
of Rhodes’ Argonautica (1.1127), where it is used of two of the Idaean Dactyls, 
and in Alciphron (1.20), as an epithet of daemons. 
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matters, however, are given more detailed discussion in the trea- 
tises on the gods,45° specifying which stimulate ascent+5! and 
in virtue of which of their powers, how they dissolve fate, and 
through what hieratic modes of ascent, what is the order of the 
cosmic nature, and how its most perfect intellectual activity man- 
ifests its ascendancy; all of which makes plain that those verses 
of Homer which you quote, to the effect that “the gods may be 
turned (by prayer),”45? are impious even to utter. For it is from 
long ages past that the works of holy theurgy have been deter- 
mined by immaculate and intellectual laws, and inferior levels of 
reality are neutralized by a greater order and power, in accordance 
with which we are separated from what is inferior and transfer 
ourselves to a better lot. And nothing in such a process is accom- 
plished contrary to the ordinance laid down from the beginning, 
so that the gods should change their plans in virtue of some sub- 
sequently performed theurgic ceremony, but rather it is the case 
that from their first descent the god*53 sent down the souls for this 
purpose, that they should return again to him. There is therefore 
no element of change of plan involved in such a process of ascent, 
nor is there any conflict between the descents of souls and their 
ascents.454 For even as, at the universal level, the realm of gener- 
ation and this universe are dependent upon intellectual reality, so 
also in the dispensation of souls, liberation from the processes of 
generation is in harmony with the care bestowed upon their intro- 
duction into generation. 


45° Tt is tempting to see here a reference to Iamblichus’s own treatise On 
the Gods, but this would surely be too gross a breach of “Abamon’s” persona to 
be credible. The overt reference must surely be to some section of the books of 
Hermes. We need not exclude, however, a covert reference to Iamblichus’s own 
writings on the subject, to be picked up on by those in the know. 

45% There is a class of gods in later Neoplatonism which are évaywryot. 
Cf. e.g. Proclus, In Resp. 1.90; 2.52; Comm. Tim. 1.154. 

45, Porphyry had provocatively quoted Iliad 9.497, presumably to make 
a comparison with the doctrine of the Egyptians. 

453 "That is, the Demiurge. 

454 On the whole question of the reasons for, and modes of, the descents 
of souls, see Iamblichus’s discussion in his De anima 26-30 Finamore-Dillon. 
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BOOK IX 


1 Well now, let us next try to sort out, as best we can, the 
complex problem, embodying multiple objections, that you raise 
about the personal daemon. To put the matter simply, one may 
take two approaches to the personal daemon, the one theurgic, the 
other technical; following the former procedure, one summons 
the daemon down from the higher causal principles, while accord- 
ing to the latter, one resorts to the visible cycles of the generated 
realm; the former makes no use of horoscopes and suchlike, while 
the latter makes use also of such procedures; the former operates 
on a more universal basis, transcending the realm of nature, while 
the latter conducts its worship on an individual level, +55 following 
the dictates of nature. All this being the case, you seem to me to 
be proceeding inappropriately in dragging down the more perfect 
type of worship to the merely human level, and exercising your 
prowess‘+5° in raising difficulties on that. 

2 And even at that you seem to me to be cutting off just 
a small portion of the whole question concerning the daemon. 
For whereas those experts who operate within the bounds of na- 
ture*57 are accustomed to give it its designation in due order on 
the basis of the decans and the “servitors,”45® the zodiacal signs 
and the stars, the sun and the moon, from the Greater and Lesser 
Bear, and from all the elements and the cosmos as a whole, you 
are making the error of detaching one small part of all this, that 
of the “master of the house,”459 and have concentrated all your 


455 Presumably the force of the distinction here is that vulgar magic does 
not seek to fit the daemon into a larger metaphysical context when conduct- 
ing its propitiatory rites. There are a number of prescriptions in the PGM for 
the summoning up of a m&pedpoc, or daemon assistant, which would be relevant 
here. Cf. PGM I. 42-195; VII. 505-528. 

456 An attempt to render the sarcastic overtones of -~upvdout. 

457 "That is, the vulgar astrologers. 

458 These Aettovpyot seem to be those fixed stars which are within the do- 
main of one or other of the decans, or which rise at the same time as they. Cf. 
Gundel (1936, 266). 

459 otxodeondtyes: a technical term for the planet dominating the zodiacal 
sign under which an individual is born, this region being called its otxoc. 
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enquiries on that. And then, on top of that, you leave off your 
stated topic and your investigation as to how the “master of the 
house” bestows the daemon, and by what sort of displacement+®° 
or emanation or life or power it descends to us from it, and turn 
to discuss the casting of horoscopes, whether there is such an art 
or not, and about the discovery of the “master of the house,” 
whether it is impossible or possible. But what do these specula- 
tions have to do with the question of the nature and extent of the 
rule+®! of the daemon? It is obvious, surely, that it is of no rel- 
evance to our understanding of his essence to know the answers 
to such questions. After all, in the case of natural events, even 
if we do not happen to know how they came about, nevertheless 
those on the universal level each retain the stability proper to their 
essence. That is our general reply to the difficulties you raise; but 
we will now take up in detail the objects of your enquiry, and try 
to provide you with solutions to them. 

3 You say, then, that “he is surely happy who, knowing 
the (celestial) configuration?® of his birth, and hence recognising 
his personal daemon, is enabled to neutralise by sacrifices#®3 the 
power of fate.” You seem to me, however, to be saying here things 
neither concordant with each other nor with the truth; for if our 
daemon is allotted to us on the basis of the (celestial) configuration 
at our birth, and we discover him on that basis, then how would 
we free ourselves from the power of fate through the knowledge 
of the daemon who had been granted to us through fate? And if 
we really do manage to free ourselves through sacrifice from the 
grip of necessity, as you claim, by the agency of our daemon, how 
(can one claim) any longer that he is allotted to us in accordance 
with fate? 

So your claims here are in conflict with one another, but they 
are also discordant with the truth, since the personal daemon of 
each of us does not in any case come to us on the basis of the 


460 A rare literal use of the word &tonte, which normally means 


“strangeness” or “absurdity”—not recognised in LSJ. 

461 All this seems comprised in the term émxpé&tere. 

462 This is the meaning of oy%ju« here. The reference is to our horo- 
scope. 

463 That is, reading éxOdoatto, with Parthey, for the éxOyoarto of the 
MSS. The alternative would be Thomas Gale’s éxAvoatto, which would mean 
very much the same. 
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configuration prevailing at our birth, but there is a yet more pri- 
mordial causal principle of him than this, which I will explain 
later; and also because if one provided only this explanation of the 
daemon’s descent, one would not then be made “happy” 4° by ar- 
riving at the knowledge of the daemon who is responsible for our 
entry into the realm of generation.+°5 Who, after all, would take 
this figure as a guide to freeing oneself from fate, if he has been 
given to us only for the purpose of fulfilling the dispensations of 
fate? 

Furthermore, it seems to me that such a procedure as yours 
addresses a part only of the whole theory of the daemon, and that 
the least important, while leaving unexamined the whole of his es- 
sential nature. But these questions, even if they are incorrectly 
phrased, nevertheless are not irrelevant to the subject; what fol- 
lows, the problems you raise about the computation of tables and 
on the science of casting horoscopes, arguing that they are be- 
yond our grasp, does not even manage to touch on the subject. 
For, irrespective of whether these arts are knowable or ungras- 
pable, nonetheless it is the emanation from the stars that allots 
us our daemon, whether we comprehend this or not; the divine 
principles of divination can teach us about the stars on the truest 
principles, and we do not have any need of the “computation of ta- 
bles” or of the art of divination. 

4 Leaving that subject, at any rate, if I may say so, you 
do not seem to me to be right in concluding that a grasp of astro- 
logical science? is impossible, from the fact that there has been 
much disagreement+®7 about it, or because Chaeremon or some 


464 This embodies a word-play between Sdatuov and eddatuoy, 
“happy’—an etymology that goes back, in the Platonic tradition, all the 
way to Xenocrates (frg. 81 Heinze). The point of this remark, as becomes 
apparent from what follows, is that there is no great joy to be derived from 
discovering the cause of one’s subjection to fate. 

465 This periphrasis seems necessary to express the full force of yeve- 
ovovpydc here. 

466 This is the meaning of poOquetixh éxtothun in the present context. 

467 Porphyry will have been using a sceptical strategy here, the dragpe- 
vita of authorities being a favourite argument for the withholding of judgement, 
as we see from many passages in Sextus Empiricus; see ch. 1 of Barnes (1990). 
“Abamon” shrewdly turns the sceptical argument against his opponent; Por- 
phyry is not, after all, a sceptic. 
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other authority has written against it. On the basis of this ar- 
gument, after all, all subjects would be beyond our grasp. For 
all sciences have attracted countless sceptics, and the points of 
controversy that they contain are innumerable. So, even as we 
customarily reply to contentious persons*®® that the truth also 
naturally has contrary views in opposition to it, and it is not only 
the case that falsehoods are in contention with one another, so also 
in the case of astrology our response is that it itself is true, but 
those who are wrongly informed about it fall into contradictions, 
since they know nothing of the truth. This situation, after all, is 
not peculiar to it alone, but it is true of all the sciences that have 
been handed down by the gods to men; for progressively, in the 
course of time, through the repeated admixture of much that is 
mortal, the divine character of the knowledge contained in them 
comes to be extinguished. 

It is nonetheless possible, even if to a small degree, to pre- 
serve some clear proof of the truth of this science. For the signs 
of the measuring function of the heavenly circuits are manifest to 
our eyes, when they announce eclipses of the sun and moon and 
conjunctions of the moon with the fixed stars, and the experience 
of our sight is seen to confirm their prognostications. In addition, 
the observations of celestial phenomena preserved down the ages 
by both the Chaldaeans and ourselves*® testify to the truth of 
this science. One could produce even more manifest proofs than 
these, if our present discussion were concerned primarily with 
these matters; but since this is superfluous and irrelevant to the 
identification of the (personal) daemon, it will not seem unrea- 
sonable if I leave them aside. I will pass, then, to more relevant 
questions. 

5 You make the claim in the course of your letter that “the 
identification of the ‘master of the house’4+7° of birth, or of the 
masters of the house, if there are more than one, is more or less 
agreed by them to be beyond our grasp, but yet it is from this, they 
say, that one can learn the identity of one’s personal daemon.” 
But how can it be admitted by them that the knowledge of the 
master of the house is ungraspable, when they have handed down 


468 2o.6tuxol: the technical term for sophistical raisers of problems. 
469 That is, the Egyptians; “Abamon” is in character here. 
47° Cf. [X.2.274.5 and note ad loc. 
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clear methods for its discovery, and when in doubtful cases they 
set out for their elucidation in some cases five principles, in others 
even more than that, while in others less? However, to pass over 
that, let us consider, as a more important question, what the con- 
sequences might be in each of these two cases: if it is possible to 
identify the master of the house of birth, then the daemon which 
is granted by this is also knowable; if on the other hand it is be- 
yond our grasp, then we on this hypothesis are ignorant of it, but 
nonetheless there is such a thing as the master of the house and 
likewise the daemon granted by it. What is there, then, to prevent 
this daemon being difficult to discover by means of the casting of 
nativities, but that sacred divination or theurgy offer great facili- 
ties for its identification? In any case, it is not only the master of 
the house that imparts this information; there are many principles 
more universal than the master of the house. Furthermore, such a 
method of procedure introduces a technical and human perspec- 
tive into the enquiry about the personal daemon. The problem 
you raise, therefore, has no sound basis. 

6 If Iam to reveal to you the truth about the personal dae- 
mon, it is not from one part only of the heavenly regions nor from 
any one element of the visible realm that this entity is imparted to 
us, but from the whole cosmos and from the whole variety of life 
within it and from every sort of body, through all of which the soul 
descends into generation, there is apportioned to us an individual 
lot, assigned to each of the parts within us according to an indi- 
vidual authorising principle.+77 This daemon, then, stands as a 
model for us even before the souls descend into generation. When 
a soul has selected a daemon as its guide,+7? then straightway it 
stands over it as the fulfiller of the various levels of life of the soul, 
and as the soul descends into the body it binds it to the body, and 


47 "This meaning of émuotacta may owe something to the description of 
the Demiurge’s launching of the souls into bodily existence at Timaeus 41d— 
e, but, if so, it is overlaid with the later Platonist belief (which Porphyry also 
shares) that the soul acquires astral “garments” (yuté&vec) in the course of its de- 
scent through the planetary spheres; but this acquisition of a “lot” (uotea) is 
here personalized as a daemon. 

472 This owes much to such Platonic passages as Phaedr. 248c and 
Resp. 617d. 
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it supervises the composite living being arising from it,4#73 and 
personally regulates the particulars of the life of the soul; and all 
our reasonings we pursue thanks to the first principles which it 
communicates to us,+74 and we perform such actions as it puts into 
our minds; and it continues to direct men’s lives up to the point at 
which, through sacred theurgy, we establish a god as the overseer 
and leader of our soul; for then it either withdraws in deference 
to the superior principle, or surrenders its administrative role, or 
subordinates itself so as to contribute to the god’s direction of the 
soul, or in some other way comes to serve it as master. 

7 On the basis of these data, then, I can easily respond to 
your next question. For the personal daemon does not guide just 
one or another part of our being, but all of them at once, and it 
extends to the whole administration of us, even as it has been al- 
lotted to us from all the regions of the universe.*75 And indeed the 
evidence that you adduce concerning daemons presiding over the 
various parts of the body which attend to their health and form 
and condition,+7° and then a single overseer established over all 
in common, this you may take as an indication of the supervisory 
role granted to a single daemon over everything that concerns us; 
do not therefore make a distinction between one daemon con- 
cerned with the body, another with the soul, and another with the 
intellect. It would be absurd, after all, if the living being were one, 
and the daemon presiding over it were multiform—although the 
general rule is that ruling entities are simpler than the subjects of 
their rule; and it would be even more absurd than this if the di- 
rective elements of the various daemons were not coordinated, but 


473 "That is to say, the ensouled body, the animate aspect of which, for 
Plotinus and his successors, was not properly soul itself, but a projection of soul 
(cf. e.g. Enn. 1.1). 

474 "This seems to be a “theological” explanation of our acquisition of 
basic principles of reasoning, such as the law of the excluded middle, which oth- 
erwise must be assumed to be naturally inherent in the rational soul. 

475 "The force of this argument is only apparent if one recognises that the 
daemon is the personification of the sum-total of the astral and planetary influ- 
ences upon us. 

476 Porphyry seems to have adduced some well-attested magical beliefs 
about daemonic agents presiding over the various parts of the body, and over 
various human activities. “Abamon,” we may note, does not reject these; he 
merely seeks to make use of them to support his position. 
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separated off from one another. You also set up an opposition be- 
tween them, as of good against evil, whereas in fact evil daemons 
are in no case assigned an administrative role, nor are they set over 
against the good on a footing of equality.477 

8 Then, leaving aside these questions, you slide off into 
philosophy,+7® and in the process subvert the whole basis of the 
doctrine of the personal daemon. For if (the daemon) is merely 
a part of the soul, as for instance the intellectual part, and that 
person is “happy”+79 who has his intellect in a sound state, there 
will no longer be any need to postulate any other order, greater or 
daemonic, to preside over the human order as its superior. Cer- 
tain parts, or a faculty, of the soul will then on its own be more 
dominant than the various types of life within us, and that while 
presiding in accordance with nature over our whole constitution 
on the same natural level,48° but not from a transcendent perspec- 
tive. 

9 You make mention, then, after this of another approach 
to the question of the personal daemon, one which directs wor- 
ship towards it either as a double entity, or even as a triple one. 
But this whole approach is totally misguided. To divide the causal 
principles which preside over us, and not to bring them together 
into one, is quite false, and errs against the unity that prevails over 
all things. Also, the view that limits the daemon to the body and 
the administration of the body contracts its area of command into 


477 Here again, “Abamon” is concerned not to reject but rather to 
“purify” the beliefs of vulgar magic, in this case that there are evil as well as 
good spirits related to all bodily parts and functions. He wishes to downgrade 
the evil spirits to the rank of “spoilers,” or incidental entities. 

478 A nice put-down here, consonant with Iamblichus’s attested views on 
the subordination of philosophy to theurgy (cf. II.11.96—-97). Porphyry is in fact 
introducing a basic challenge to the concept of a guardian daemon as doing the 
sort of things that Iamblichus would wish it to do, in particular as being the key 
element in human decision-making. 

479 Once again, this involves the word-play with datueyv and evdatuev; 
see the note on IX.3. 

480 “Abamon” appears to be objecting to the concept of one part or fac- 
ulty of the soul acting as the director of the soul as a whole, which is a basic 
principle of Platonism. 
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what is in fact the least extensive part of it.48* That being the case, 
what use is it to examine the ritual prescribed on the basis of such 
a view, when the actual first principle on which it is based is un- 
sound? No, the personal daemon that presides over each one of 
us is one, and one should not conceive of it as being common or 
the same for all men, nor yet common, but attached in a particu- 
lar way to each individual; for the division into individual species 
and the otherness proper to matter does not admit the universality 
and identity proper to the essentially incorporeal. “Why then,” 
(you ask), #8? “is it called upon by all in a common evocation?” Be- 
cause, (I reply), the invocation of daemons is made in the name of 
the single god who is their ruler, who from the beginning has ap- 
portioned a personal daemon to each individual, and who in the 
theurgic rites reveals, according to his good pleasure, their per- 
sonal daemon to each. For it is always the case, in the theurgic 
hierarchy, that secondary entities are summoned through the in- 
termediacy of their superiors; and in the case of daemons, then, 
the single common leader of the cosmocrators+®3 in the realm of 
generation sends down to the individual recipients their personal 
daemons. However, when the personal daemon comes to be with 
each person, then he reveals the mode of worship proper to him 
and his name, and imparts the particular manner in which he 
should be summoned. 

10 This, then, is the order proper to daemons: one class 
which is of the same nature as those uttering the invocation; an- 
other which takes its descent from superior causal principles; and 
a third which brings about a synthesis of both of the former. Do 
not, then, assimilate divine invocations to mortal ones, nor inef- 
fable ones to expressible ones, nor should you compare those that 
antecede all determination and even any indeterminate mode with 
determinate or indeterminate commands emanating from mor- 
tals. For procedures proper to us have nothing in common with 


481 Porphyry will no doubt have been advancing the Plotinian doctrine 


that the daemon, as an agent of Fate, will only have influence over the body, or 
at best the lower part of the soul. 

482 This appears to be the representation of a question by Porphyry. 

483 Cf. II.3.71, and note ad loc. In that context, the xocpoxpdétopec are 
identified with the higher type of archon. In later authors, however, such as Pro- 
clus or Damascius, the term xoowoxp&twe seems always to refer to the planetary 
gods. 
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beings which4#*4 surpass us generically and in every category and 
which preside over our whole being and nature; but it is precisely 
here that men commit the gravest errors, when they draw con- 
clusions based on the weakness of the human condition about the 
administrative arrangements proper to daemons, and on the ba- 
sis of what is puny, worthless and fragmented make conjectures 
about what is great and important and perfect. 

So much, then, is what I would add in reply to you, over and 
above my previous remarks, on the subject of the personal dae- 
mon. 


484 There is some textual confusion here. Des Places seems quite 
misguided to take brepéyovow and émkeyovow (Gale’s sound conjecture for 
brcpyovoty of the MSS) as present tense verbs. Instead, one should alter the t 
of tT 6Aw yévet to Tot. 
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BOOK X 


1 The last subject for discussion concerns happiness, about 
which you make various enquiries, first proposing objections and 
then doubts, and after this you start the interrogation. So taking 
up these points that you raise, we will answer you appropriately 
on each one of them. You enquire, then, whether there is not some 
other road to happiness+85 which we are ignoring; yet what other 
reasonable mode of ascent to it can there be apart from the gods? 
For if the essence and accomplishment of all good is encompassed 
by the gods and their primal power and authority, it is only with 
us4®° and those who are similarly possessed by the greatest kinds 
and have genuinely gained union with them that the beginning 
and the end of all good is seriously practised. It is there, then, 
that there occurs the vision of truth and intellectual understand- 
ing, and with knowledge of the gods follows a turning towards 
ourselves and knowledge of ourselves. 

2 Hence it is futile for you to raise the objection that “it 
is not necessary to have regard for human opinions.” For what 
leisure could one whose mind is set upon the gods have to look 
downwards for human approval? Yet not even in your subse- 
quent statement, that “the soul invents grand things on the basis 
of chance circumstances,” do you raise relevant doubts. For what 
basis for inventions can there be in things which exist in real- 
ity? Is it not the imaginative faculty in us which is the creator 
of images?—yet the imagination is never stirred up when the in- 
tellectual life is perfectly active. Does truth not co-exist in its 
essence with the gods, and not merely in harmony with them, 
based as it is in the intelligible realm? In vain, therefore, are such 
allegations bandied about by yourself and some others. And not 
even those gibes with which some ridicule those who worship the 
gods as “vagabonds” and “charlatans,” the like of which you have 
put forward, apply at all to true theology or theurgy. Yet if some- 
how certain things of this kind do arise incidentally in the sciences 


485 That is, other than theurgy. 
486 That is, the Egyptians. “Abamon” is in character here. 
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of the good (just as by the side of other crafts evil skills may spring 
up), they are without a doubt more especially opposed to those 
(that are true) than to anything else. For evil is more opposed to 
the good than to that which is not good.487 

3 I would like in the next instance to run through the other 
slanders which you direct against divine foreknowledge, when you 
compare it with certain other methods which concern the predic- 
tion of future events. For me, not even if there is some instinctive 
ability from nature for signalling what will be, just as a foreknowl- 
edge of earthquakes, wind or storms occurs among animals, does 
this seem to be worthy of respect. For such an innate faculty of di- 
vining occurs according to a keenness of perception or sympathy, 
or some other movement of natural powers, containing nothing 
holy or supernatural—any more than, if somebody, through hu- 
man reasoning or skilled observation, deduces from signs those 
things which the signs indicate (just as doctors predict an ensuing 
fever from a spasm or shivering), does he seem to me to possess 
anything venerable or good. For he conjectures after a human 
fashion and infers with the aid of our reasoning things which, we 
all acknowledge, occur naturally, and forms a diagnosis not far 
removed from the corporeal order. In this way, even if there is 
within us a certain natural inkling of the future, just as this power 
is clearly seen to be active in all other animals, this does not, in re- 
ality, possess anything which is worthy of celebration. For what 
could there be which is genuine, perfect and eternally good among 
us which is implanted by nature within the realms of generation? 

4 Only divine mantic prediction, therefore, conjoined 
with the gods, truly imparts to us a share in divine life, partak- 
ing as it does in the foreknowledge and the intellections of the 
gods, and renders us, in truth, divine. And this genuinely fur- 
nishes the good for us, because the most blessed intellection of the 
gods is filled with all goods. Hence, those who have this mantic 
prediction do not, as you conjecture, “have foreknowledge, and 
yet remain without happiness”—for all divine foreknowledge is 
patently good—nor do they “foresee the future but do not know 
how to use this well.” Rather, along with the foreknowledge, 
they receive Beauty itself, and the order which is both true and 


487 Tamblichus has already enunciated this principle at III.31.178.1-2, 
when making a similar point. 
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mo0c | todto pndev Siapéon, AvowteAg Sé tals pyaic tO nooyiyydoxew, 
évexa tod odlew adbtac xal avdyew, tHYy &y Taic wartelaig Nodyywow éy 
péoatcs abta@y taic oboiatc évtiéaow. 

5 “Adda ti tadta dnounxdtyo, 61d nodAAd@y év toic FuroocBev TO 
tho Belac uavtintic mods tHv avOownivyny endeiEac breoéyor ; BéAtiov 
oby, 6nEQ Anatteic naQ’ Hudy, THY Eic evdatpoviay Oddy éndetéal cor, xai 
éy tint xeitae 4} abths oboia’ ano ydg todtov Tté TE GAnPésc edpioxetat xai 
dua tac anoogiac ndoac &veots Otadvew 6adiws. Aéyw toivuy do 6 Bewtog 
voobuevoc dvPowsnoc, hrwuévoc TO nodoVev TH Déa THY Dewy, EnevonADev 
Eté0a WoYh TH nEoi TO GvPodnWwov oops eldoc ovvyomoopévy, xai did 
tobto éy tH tho dvdyuns xal eiuagpévnc éyéveto deoud. 

Lxometv 6y dei tig adtob yiyvetat Advorc xai dadidayn tév deouor. 
*Eott tolvey obx Gddn tic i} THY Dewy yrboic tdéa yde éotw eddat- 
pooviag tO éntotacdat to dyatdy, doneo THY xaxdv idéa ovupaiver 7 
Anon tév | ayad@y xal andtn mel tO xaxdy 7) pév ody TH Yeiw odby- 
cot, 7 O& yeElowr woioa ayHo.otds éott TOO Dryntod’ ual 7) uév TAC THY 
vont@y ovaiac iegatixaic ddvic dvapetost, 7) O¢, tagaxoovodeioa THY do- 
yaév, nootnow éavthy él thy xatapétonow thc tod amuatos idéac: xai 
4 péev yrOois éote tod natoedc, 7 0& nagaywyr ax’ adbtobd xai AjIn tod 
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appropriate—and also present with this is utility. For the gods 
grant the power of defence against the dangers which menace us 
from the natural order. And when it is necessary to exercise virtue 
and an uncertainty of future events contributes to this, then (the 
gods) conceal what will be for the improvement of the soul. But 
whenever this (uncertainty) does not matter for this purpose, and 
foreknowledge rather is advantageous to souls for saving and lead- 
ing them upwards, then the gods implant in the midst of their 
essences the foreknowledge inherent in divination. 

5 But why do I prolong this topic, when I have already 
shown by many arguments the superiority of divine prophecy 
over the human? Better, therefore, is what you ask of us, to point 
out to you the road to happiness and where its essence lies; for 
from this the truth shall be discovered and at the same time all 
doubts may be easily resolved. I say, then, that the man who 
is conceived of as “divinised,”48® who once was united to the 
contemplation of the gods, afterwards came into possession of an- 
other soul adapted to the human form, and through this was born 
into the bond of necessity and fate. 

Hence we must consider how one might be liberated and 
set free from these bonds. There is, indeed, no way other than 
the knowledge of the gods. For understanding the Good#*? is 
the paradigm of well-being, just as obliviousness to the Good and 
deception concerning evil constitute the paradigm of evil things. 
The one, therefore, is united with the divine, while the other, in- 
ferior, destiny is inseparable from the mortal; one measures the 
essences of intelligibles by sacred methods, while the other, aban- 
doning its principles, gives itself over to the measuring of the 
corporeal paradigm; one is the knowledge of the Father, the other 


488 This uniquely attested term seems to refer to the disembodied, 
“pure” human soul, prior to its descent into body. This concept of a second 
soul, subject to the laws of Fate, is quite remarkable, and in line rather with 
the doctrine of Numenius (as attested by Porphyry, On the Faculties of the Soul, 
frg. 253 Smith = Numenius, frg. 44 Des Places) than with that of Iamblichus 
himself; but on the other hand, the “vehicle of the soul” in Iamblichus’s theory, 
since it survives in the cosmos after disembodiment, might be seen as filling the 
role of this “second soul.” 

489 We take it that this refers to the Good of Plato’s Republic, though one 
cannot be certain. 
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mooovoiov abtagyobrtos matodc Beod: xai 7 wév oles THY GAnOwihy Cony 
éni tov natéoa abtic avdyovoa, 7) 6&8 xatdye tov yevaoyobrta dvIow- 
nov dyou tod undénote pévovtoc GAA’ del 6éovtoc. Abt mév obv voeiodw 
cot (1) nedtyn tH eddamoviac 6ddc¢, voegdy Eyovoa THs Yelas éevboews 
anonhniowow tév poydv 4 O° isoatixy ual Beovoyixy thc ebdatmoviacg 10 
ddoig xadeitas uév Dvoa mod¢ Bedy tov Onuoveyor THY BAwy, i} tén0¢ 7 
abi tod ayadod: dtvauw 6° yet moMTHY Mev Gyvelay THs poytic woAd 
[292] teAevotégay TIS TOO odpatos ayvetac, | éerta xatdotvoWw THC diavolag 1 

eic wetovolay xai Béay tod ayatob ual tTOv évartioy naytwr anadlayny, 
peta 0&8 Tadta med Todc THY Gyatay dothoac Beods Evwow. 

6 ~Eneday 6é xat’ diay taic woloatcs tod navtdc ovvawH wal Taic 
dinxovoatc bv abtamv 6Aaic Beiac dvvdpeot, tote TH Aw OnpLovey@ thy 5 
poyry mooodye: xai magaxatativetat, xai éxtoc mdons BAnc adtry novet 
Lovo TH aidiw Adyw ovynrvwpévny oiov, 6 Aéyo, TH adtoydrm ual tH 
abtoxwytwm “al th dvexoton mdvta ual tH voeed xal th Ovaxoountimh 
tov Chwv nal tH medc GAnDELvay thy vontHY dvaywy@ ual tH adtoteei 
nal TH mountinh xai taic GAdous dnusoveyinaic dvvdueoct tot Beod xat 10 
idiay ovvdater, Oo év taicg éveoyeiatc abt@yv xai taic vorjoeot nai taic 
Odnusovoytas teléws totacda tHy eovoyiany poyny. Kai tote 61) év dAw@ 
TH ONpLovoyix@ ew thy poyny evtidnow. Kai todto tédoc éotl tho ao” 
Aiyuntiois isgatinhs dvaywyic. 
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is a departure from him and an obliviousness to the divine Fa- 
ther who is prior to essence and is his own first principle,+9° and 
the one preserves the true life, leading back to its father, while the 
other drags down the primordial+9' man to that which is never 
fixed and always flowing. Know, then, that this is the first road 
to well-being, having for souls the intellectual plenitude of divine 
union. But the sacred and theurgic gift of well-being is called the 
gateway to the creator of all things, or the place or courtyard? 
of the good. In the first place, it has the power to purify the soul, 
far more perfect than (the power) to purify the body; afterwards, it 
prepares the mind for the participation in and vision of the Good, 
and for a release from everything which opposes it; and, at the 
last, for a union with the gods who are the givers of all things 
good.*93 

6 And when it has conjoined (the soul) individually to the 
parts of the cosmos and to all the divine powers pervading them, 
this leads and entrusts the soul to the keeping of the universal 
demiurge and makes it external to all matter and united to the 
eternal logos alone. What I mean is, that it connects the soul in- 
dividually to the self-begotten and self-moved god, and with the 
all-sustaining, intellectual and adorning power of the cosmos, and 
with that which leads up to the intelligible truth, and with the per- 
fected and effected and other demiurgic powers of the god, so that 
the theurgic soul is perfectly established in the activities and the 
intellections of the demiurgic powers. Then, indeed, it deposits 
the soul in the bosom of the demiurgic god as a whole. And this is 
the goal of (the soul’s) sacred ascent according to the Egyptians. 


49° Preserving the adtapyotvtoc of the MSS, as against Thomas Gale’s 
unnecessary emendation adtaexotvtos (“self-sufficient”). This is a fairly clear 
reference to the Neoplatonic One, though couched in Chaldaean terminology. 

491 'The remarkable term yevapyHv &vOpwrocg would seem to be a refer- 
ence to a figure such as the “primal man”—Anthrépos— of various Hermetic 
texts (Poimandres [Corp. herm.] 1.12 f.; 4.2; Asclepius 7). 

49? For this use of «day cf. Proclus, Comm. Crat. 94.7; Orac. chald. 
frg. 202. 

493 We seem to have here a three-stage process of ascent, “purification — 
participation — union with the divine,” analogous to the three stages of theurgic 
prayer outlined in V.26. 
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| 7 Aédré dé tayador 16 wer Belov Hyotvtae Tv meCEVvVOObME- 
/ A \ > y \ nt > ‘ ixp ig t 4 ~ 
vov Bedy, TO O& GvPodsuwvoy ty nedc abtoy Evwow, bneg Bituc & tov 
éouatudy Pipdwy pwednoujvevoer. Otx doa nageitat tobto tO uéoog ToIG 
Aiyuatiots, 6 od dovosic, GAAd Deonoends naoedddn obd8 Eel om- 
xo@v oi Beovoyoi tov Beiov vobv évoyAovow, GAAG nEoi THY sig ports 
xddagow xai andAvow xai cwtnolay avynxdrvtwy: obdé yadherd sy OtapeE- 
Aetbow obto. &yonota & toic GvBodnoIc, GAAd todvartioy TA TH woyti 
4 > # 2g ¢ A 2 \ 4 a ¢ 
rdvtoyv wyehipdtata: 006° bn0 aAdvov twodc¢ yevaxiCovtat daiuovoc of 
nado. thy arcatnAny xai dauoviay pvow éntnoathioartec, ei O& THY vON- 
thy xai Delay dveverPértec. 

8 Tooaitdé cor xa? juetéoay Sbvauw anexowdueda mEol wv 
HnbonoAs EO TH Belac wartixhc te xal Veovoyiac. H®byouat dy ody TO 
Aowntdv toic Beoic éxi tH téder THY Adywr, THY GAnDGY vonudtwy &uol 
te xal ool xaglézew tiv pvdaxy auetdntwror, eic te tov didvov aidva 

~ > rd > , > / \ 4 , \ ~ 
TOY aiwvioy ddjBeray éytidévar, ual Televotéowy vorjoewy mEei Dewy Yo- 
onyseiy petovoiay, év aig dy xai TO uaxaguotoy téhocg THY AyadGy juiv 
noduettat xal adbtd TO xO00¢6 THCS Guovontixhs pidiac tho med¢ GAArAovG. 
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7 Good itself they consider,+94 in its divine aspect, to be 
the God who transcends intellection,+95 and, in its human aspect, 
to be union with him, just as Bitys+9° has interpreted it for us 
from the Hermetic books. But this part (sc. of philosophy) is 
not, as you suspect, “overlooked” by the Egyptians, but is handed 
down in an appropriately pious manner. Nor do the theurgists 
“pester the divine intellect about small matters,” but about mat- 
ters pertaining to the purification, liberation and salvation of the 
soul. Neither do they “concern themselves diligently with things 
which are difficult and yet useless to human beings,” but rather 
to things which are, of all things, of most benefit to the soul. Nor 
are they “exploited by some fraudulent daemon,” those men who 
have conquered the deceitful and daemonic nature, and ascended 
to the intelligible and the divine. 

8 Thus, to the best of our ability, have we responded to the 
problems you have raised about divine prophecy and theurgy. It 
remains, therefore, at the end of this discourse, for me to pray to 
the gods to grant both to me and to you the unalterable preserva- 
tion of true thoughts, to implant in us the truth of eternal things 
forever, and to grant to us a participation in the more perfect con- 
ceptions of the gods in which the most blessed end of good things 
is placed before us, along with the sanction of the harmonious 
friendship between us.*97 


494 “Abamon’s” Egyptian mitre has slipped one last time here; he should 
have said “we consider.” 

495 Or simply, “the god previously envisaged,” which would be the nor- 
mal meaning of tpoevwoéw; but there seems a case for postulating this rather 
special meaning here. 

496 Cf, VIII.5.267.11-268.1 and note ad loc. 

497 A final put-down of Porphyry—combined, perhaps, with something 
of an olive branch? 
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281.13; 281.14; 282.2; 1x.8. 
282.6; 1X.9.283.2; 283.10; 
283.15; 283.16; 284.4; 284.5; 
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1X.10.284.8; 285.6; 285.8; 
X.7.293.8 

detyua 11.5.80.12; 
111.26.163.14; 
166.12; 1X.7.281.11 

Acagot 111.11.123.13; 126.4 

déyoua, 1.5.17.3; 18.12; 1.10. 
33.12; 34.1; 1.11.39.2; 1.18. 
54.3-4: 54.14; 55.9; 1.20. 
62.13;  11.8.87.8;  TI1.3. 
107.5; 111.6.112.11; 111.11. 
127.7; 111.18.143.11; 111.21. 
151.65 111.24.157.10; 111.30. 
175.1; 111.31.176.8; Iv.12. 
197.4; v.4.204.3; v.18. 
223.11; v1.4.244.14; v1.5. 
246.7; VII.3.253.4; 253.10; 
253.11; 254.2 

Syuroveyéw 1.8.25.12; 289; 
111.17.141.7; I11.28.168.14; 
169.2; 111.30.174.9; v.9. 
209.10; VIII.4.267.2 

Syutoveyla 1.8.28.2; 111.15.136.4; 
111.16.138.13; I11.17.147.2; 
147.5; I11.28.168.14; 170.13; 
V.19.225.12;  VII.1.249.11; 
VIII.3.263.7; 292.12 

Syuroveyixds 1.7.22.1; 111.28. 
168.9; V.9.209.14; v.10. 
211.4; V.26.239.14; 240.2; 
VIII.3.263.7; X.6.292.10; 
292.13 

Syutoveyds 1.21.65.6; v.10. 
212.13; V.23.232.14; VIII.1. 
260.6; 265.6; 267.3; 267.8; 


III.2.105.9; 
II1.27. 


VIII.6.269.3; -X.5.291.11; 
X.6.292.5 

Anyudoxeitog 1.1.2.8 

SraAdure 1.5.17.2;  11.4.74.10- 
115271 

Sudvouw 1.1.3.11; 11.10.93.12; 
I11.7.114.5; 114.6; IIT.8. 


116.1; 117.5; 111.14.133.4; 
111.24.157.10; 111.25.158.4; 
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I11.27.165.8;  IV.2.183.4-5; 
v.1.216.11; 216.15; v.26. 
239.4; VII.5.257.8; X.3. 
288.10; X.5.292.1 

Suqxw 1.2.7.6; 1.18.53.13; 1.19. 
60.13;  11.2.68.6;  T11.11. 
124.13; 111.17.141.12; Iv.2. 
183.13; V.7.207.12; VIII.5. 
268.3; IX.7.281.7; X.6.292.5 

Atévucocg III.3.108.9 


éyelow 1.15.46.10; 
111.2.103.4; 
111.10.123.4; 
111.20.148.3; 


11.11.97.13; 

111.8.116.9; 
111.14.133.6; 
111.25.159.8; 


I11.31.177.8; 1V.12.196.2; 
V.21.229.12;  —-V.26.239.6; 
2,287.2 

syxdoutos I11.28.169.2; Vie8: 


201.4; V.20.227.2; 227.10 
eldog 1.5.17.1;  1.7.21.11; 22.5; 
1.8.24.7; 25.8; 26.8; 28.3; 
1.10.35.3; 35.8; 1.11.39.7; 
1.15.48.14; 49.6; 1.17.52.11; 
1.18.54.10; 1.19.57.7; 58.4; 
58.9; 59.5; 59.8; 1.20.63.8; 
1.21.65.8; 11.2.68.10; 69.12; 
11.3.73.8; 73.12; 74.5; 11.4. 
76.4; 77.3; 11.7.84.1; 84.5; 
84.9; 11.8.87.2; 11.10.93.11; 
11.11.96.5; I1I.1.102.9; 
I11.5.111.3; 111.6.112.10; 
113.6-7; I11.8.116.6; III.11. 
123.9; 111.12.129.2; 111.13. 
129.12; 111.15.135.6; 111.20. 
148.10; I11.21.150.4; 150.12; 
151.2; 151.11; 111.24.156.14; 
T11.25.158.9; I11.27.164.13; 
165.1; 165.4; I11.28.167.11; 
168.15; IV.7.190.6;  IV.9. 
193.1; 1V.12.196.14; V.8. 
208.9; V.13.216.9; v.15. 
219.10; V.26.237.12; V1.5. 
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246.3; VII.1.250.3;  VII.2. 
251.1; 1X.7.281.10;  1X.8. 
282.10; IX.9.283.11;  X.5. 
290.10 

eldwaov 11.10.93.11; 111.27. 
164.11; I1I.28.167.11; 
168.10; 169.2; I11.29.171.6; 
172.2; 172.4; 172.12; 173.1; 
I11.30.175.2; 175.4; 175.5; 
IV.7.190.8; VI.1.241.11 

eidw@Aorrotta 11.10.95.1; 111.28. 
170.1-2 

eidw@AoTrolég III.28.170.5; 111.29. 
171.4; X.2.287.2 

Eixtov VIII.3.263.4 

eiodéyouat 1.10.35.9; 1.11.37.15; 
1.15.47.4; V.4.204.7 

éxAduTo 11.4.78.2; VIII.2.262.3 

Zxotaotg 1.10.35.9; I11.2.102.13; 
I11.6.113.12;  — 111.7.114.8; 
114.9; 111.8.116.7-8; III.9. 
118.8; 111.14.133.9; 111.25. 
158.4; 158.9; 160.10 

dAduTw 1.9.31.2; 31.4; 11.3. 
71.8;  11.6.81.15; 11.10. 
94.14-15;  111.11.126.1-2; 
I11.23.155.14;  1V.3.185.6; 
V.23.232.11; 233.3 

Zrarautes 1.12.40.15; 11.2.69.8; 
I11.14.133.3; 133.12; 134.9 

“Edanves 1.1.2.9; IV.6.190.2; 
VII.5.259.7; VIII.3.263.10 

évepyéw 1.5.18.10; 1.6.20.9; 1.12. 
41.11; 11.4.75.3; 1n.11. 
96.14; 97.2;  111.3.106.11; 
I11.4.109.7; 109.13; 109.15; 
I1I.7.115.4; 115.7; 111.30. 
174.12; 1V.3.185.7; 185.11; 
X.2.287.3; X.3.288.13 

évépyera 1.3.8.6; 1.4.11.9; 12.45 
13.9; 13.11; 13.13; 13.14; 
1.5.18.2; 19.4; 1.7.21.8; 
22.3; 1.9.32.12; 1.11.39.13; 
1.12.41.1; 41.11; 41.13; 1.15. 


46.1; 47.5; 1.17.51.2; 51.12; 
1.19.57.8; 58.8; 60.11; 1.21. 
66.11-12; 11.1.67.2; 11.2. 
68.3; 69.6; 69.11; 11.3.70.10; 
70.12; 11.4.74.10; 74.13; 
11.6.82.5; 11.9.87.13; IL.11. 
97.3; 97.10; 97.15; 98.2; 
I11.1.101.9; I11.3.107.2; 
107.5; 110.9; I11.5.111.9; 
I11.6.113.9;  111.7.114.14; 
I11.8.115.14; 117.7; 111.10. 
121.6-7; 123.6; III.17. 
139.13; I11.18.143.14; 144.3; 
145.13; 111.20.149.2; 149.5; 
149.10; 149.11; 111.22. 
152.10; I11.25.159.14; 
160.11; 160.13; I11.26.162.8; 
I11.28.170.12; 171.1; 111.29. 
171.10; 111.31.176.12; Iv.2. 
183.7; IV.3.185.6;  IV.8. 
191.13; 192.6; IV.9.192.15; 
IV.10.193.12; V.8.208.8; 
V.12.215.14; VII.2.252.4-5; 
252.7; VIII.3.264.3; VIII.7. 
270.9; VIII.8.271.13; X.6. 
292.11 

évOovoracydc I11.4.109.6;  III.5. 
111.6; 111.7.114.5; 115.2; 
115.11; II1.8.116.3; 117.8; 
I11.9.118.10; 120.4; 111.10. 
122.2; 111.24.157.15; 111.25. 
158.8; 159.8 

évwousg 1.6.19.14; 1.9.30.6; 1.12. 
41.5; 41.14; 1.19.58.3; 59.5; 
59.9; 59.12; 60.5; 60.11; 
60.13; 11.11.96.12; 97.2; 
98.7; 111.5.111.11; 111.16. 
137.15; IV.3.184.15; 185.11; 
IV.12.196.6; 197.1; v.26. 
238.3; VI.6.247.4;  1X.9. 
283.5; X.1.286.6; X.5.291.9; 
292.3; X.7.293.2 

ZEwOev 1.8.24.3; 1.9.30.13; 30.15; 
1.14.44,9; I11.1.100.12; 
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I11.6.113.7;  111.11.125.2; 
127.8; 127.15; 111.12.129.5; 
111.14.134.10; 111.21.150.4; 
T10,23,155:7; 155.8; 155314; 
I11.24.157.13; 158.2; 111.27. 
167.2; I11.29.171.7; 111.30. 
174.1; V.4.202.5; V.10.212.6 

éreBaAAG I1.7.85.12; II. 2. 
102.13; 111.4.109.14; 111.23. 
155.5; 155.6; I11.24.156.10; 


1V.5.187.14;  v.15.219.7; 
V.21.228.13; 229.2; v1.4. 
245.2 


érBorn I11.6.113.10; 111.17. 
141.8;  111.26.162.2;  x.3. 
288.12 

emudéyouat 11.10.93.6; I1I.28. 
170.11; 111.31.179.1; 1x.9. 
283.12 

émuAdure 1.9.30.13; 1.12.41.45 
11.6.82.4; 11.8.86.5; III.11. 
125.2; 126.14; 111.12.129.5; 
I1I.3.130.15; 111.14.132.10; 
133.2; 134.4; 134.10; 111.29. 
173.2; 111.31.176.6 

értAaug V.26.238.8 

érumvew I11.4.109.11; 111.2; 
T11.5.111.5; 111.14; 111.29. 
171.6 

értmvowm I11.4.110.5; 111.5.111.4; 
101.65 -T116.413.5;-. Lt7, 
114.6; 114.8;  111.9.119.9; 
ITt.10.121.45°121,59 127.10; 
122.52 NIT 3125,45° 126.2% 
127.15; 117.21,150,5; 150.11; 
I11.24.157.9; 158.2; 111.27. 
167.2; 167.4; 111.31.177.2 

émuoteépw 1.7.21.5; 1.8.26.5; 
Ti13:43.7;° 817.5153}. 513 
4; 11.2.68.6;  I11.4.110.2; 
111.16.139.3; 111.17.139.14; 
140.7; VIII.3.263.3 

émrotpopy 1.19.59.1; V.17.222.14; 
X.1.286.9 
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érutndetog V.7.207.11; V.12.216.5 
erutnderoTs 111.11.125.4; 111.24. 


157.43; III.27.165.10; 
165.12; IV.8.192.2; v.10. 
210.12; VI.2.242.11;  x.3. 
288.1 

eruTndevoua, V.18.224.12; X.1. 
286.7 

éromtev@ I1.10.94.8; III.24. 
157.9 

éromets 111.13.131.6; V1.1.241.3 

Epuaixds VIII.4.265.11; X.7. 
293.3 

“Hous 1.1.1.3; 2.2; 1.2.5.13; 


VIIT.1.260.15; VIIT.2.262.8; 
VIII.4.265.11; VIII.5. 
267.11 

EvdoZoc¢ 1.1.2.9 


HYewovevw 1.8.24.3; V.19.226.11 

Hyewovixds 1.20.64.3; 11.1.67.12; 
68.1; 11.3.72.7;  73.1-2; 
73.15; 111.17.143.2;  1X.7. 
282.3 

Nyewovia VII.2.252.2; 
VIII.3.264.4; 
1X.9.283.7 

Hyewov 1.1.1.3; 1.7.21.145 11.7. 
84.10; 111.14.132.14; 
111.118.144.4; 111.30.175.6; 
V.25.236.3;  VIII.3.263.2; 
VIII.4.266.4;  1X.6.280.8; 
280.14; I1X.9.284.4 

HAvog 1.9.30.13; 1.17.50.12; 1.18. 
56.3; 11.4.75.10; 111.14. 
133.11; 134.13; 111.33.130.8; 
V1.5.246.4; VI.7.248.7; 
VII.2.252.11; 9 VII.3.253.45 
253.11; 254.5; 1xX.2.273.13; 
1X.4.278.3 

"Hung 1.3.262.12 

“Hoa&xAertosg 1.11.40.10; 
136.3; V.15.219.12 


252.7; 
264.10-11; 


111.15. 
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Newtxds 1.5.18.45 11.3.71.145 
73.4; 73.12; 73.14; 11.4.75.2; 
75.7; 76.2 

Hows 1.3.9.1; 1.4.14.53 14.14; 1.5. 
16,75 T6101 -17523..3; 
1, 10,36.7;. 11.6701; “67.5; 
67.12; 67.14; 11.2.68.5; 69.5; 
11.3.71.9; 72.8; 73.2; 74.4; 
76,95 TES; TEA; 78.88 79:3: 
11.5.79.8; 80.6; 81.2; I1.6. 
82.11; I1.7.85.10; I1.8.87.3; 
11.9.88.7; 89.11 

“Hoastog VIII.3.263.11-264.1 


Oadwa 1.21.66.10; 11.3.73.6; 
111.17.142.4 

Oavudorosg 111.11.127.15; 111.17. 
141.13 

Oavuaotés 1.19.61.2;  1.21.65.6; 
11.3.73.10; 111.2.104.2; 


IV.7.191.7; 1V.13.198.4 
Oavwatomorte I11.29.172.9 
Oavuatoveyta I11.29.173.5-6; 

I11.30.175.10 
Dexyoryta 11.10.92.7; VI.1.241.4 
Qedmeurtog 111.2.103.7 


Qeovpyta 1.14.45.6; — 11.11.98.2; 
11.19.146.15;  IV.2.184.1; 
V.18.225.4; -v.20.228.8; 
VIII.4.267.7; VIII.6.269.8; 
1X.5.279.11;  1X.6.280.14; 


X.2.287.8; X.8.293.12 

Deovpyinds 1.2.7.4; 1.8.28.4; 1.9. 
29.15; 11.10.91.7; 1.11. 
96.12; 97.2; 98.13; 117.22. 
152.10; I11.28.170.8; 111.31. 
179.8; V.14.217.14; v.20. 
228.2; V.21.228.12; v.23. 
233.9; 1X.1.273.3;  1X.9. 
284.3; x.5.291.10;  x.6. 
292.12 

Deoveydc 1.12.41.4;  11.8.86.13; 
87.5; 11.10.93.1; 111.18. 
145.14; 111.20.149.10; 


111.28.167.11; I11.31.176.8; 


178.5; V.21.229.13;  VI.6. 
246.12; X.7.293.5 

Qeopopta I11.4.109.6-7; 11k, 
111.7; 110.7.115.3; 111.11. 
123.9; 111.25.159.10 

Oepareta 1.11.40.7; 1.15.46.6; 
1.21.65.2; I11.20.149.12; 
V.14.218.1; 218.3; v.20. 


228.4; IX.9.283.3; 284.6 

Oeparedw 1.11.37.14; I11.3.108.3; 
111.11.122.9; IV.4.186.6; 
IV.7.190.11;  V.4.201.12- 
13; V.14.217.14; V.15.220.7; 
220.9; V.16.221.10; v.19. 
226.3; VIII.3.263.5; VIII.7. 
269.15; IX.1.273.7 

Qewpém 1.5.15.145 1.11.40.4; 
1.12.41.10; 1.15.49.1; 1.19. 
59.10; 11.4.76.2; 77.3; 78.4- 
5; 78.10; 11.6.83.7; 11.9. 
88.4; 11.10.93.1; 94.7; III.1. 
102.2; I11.2.104.8; 104.10; 
I11.3.106.11;  I11.5.112.6; 
I11.6.112.11; I11.28.167.11; 
V.8.208.10; 209.1; v.10. 
213.12; VIII.4.267.6 

Qewpds 11.8.86.8; 11.9.90.1-2; 
111.11.124.11 


tepatexds 1.11.37.5; 1.1.46.5; 
48.4; 1.21.65.2; 111.25. 
160.5; 160.12; 111.31.176.4; 
177.16; 178.13; IV.1.181.8; 


1V.2.184.10; 1V.33.184.15; 
V.18.225.3; V.20.228.6; 
V.21.230.2; -V.22.230.12; 
VII.5.258.8; | VIII.4.267.7; 
VIII.5.268.7; VIII.8.271.12; 
1X.6.280.14; X.5.291.3; 
291.11 


"Tous VI.5.245.12; VI.7.248.6 
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xaQatow 1.2.6.7;  1.11.37.11-12; 
V.12.216.1; V.16.221.4 

xa0aed¢ 1.7.22.3; 1.10.34.6; 1.11. 
38.10; 1.12.42.2; 42.4; 1.13. 
44.7; 1.15.45.8; 46.8; II.5. 
79.12; 81.7; 11.7.84.9; 11.9. 
88.3; I1I.3.106.6; III.11. 
125.15; I11.13.130.6; 111.29. 
171.10; IV.9.193.2; Iv.11. 
195.1; V.9.209.12-13; v.15. 
219.9; 220.12; V.17.222.15; 
223.3; V.18.224.2; v.23. 
232.13; 233.5; 233.13; V1.1. 
242.2; VI.2.242.8; VI.3. 
243.11; 243.12; VI.4.245.2; 
V1.7.248.4-5;  -V1.7.249.4; 
VIII.4.267.4 

xK0apoug 1.12.41.13; III.11. 
125.5; V.6.206.14; X.7.293.6 

xaQevdw III.2.102.12-13; 103.10; 
105.4; 111.3.106.7 

KaotaBarrn 111.4.110.12 


xatadoyy I11.6.113.11; 111.24. 
157.13 
xatoarnwes I11.2.104.13; 111.26. 


164.3; V.23.234.10 
natataéec 1.8.23.11; 23.14 
xatéyo) 1.7.21.13; 1.8.27.6; 1.10. 

34.13; 36.12; 11.3.73.6; I1.6. 

82.10; 11.7.84.6; 84.13; 

111.2.104.4;  111.4.109.10; 

111.2; 111.6.113.7; 113.10; 

111.7.114.7; 114.12; 111.12. 

128.11; 129.2; 111.17.141.8; 

I1I.20.148.10; 149.1; 111.22. 

153.2; 154.10; 111.24.157.14; 

111.29.173.4;  IV.2.183.9; 

1V.13.198.11;  -V.3.201.8; 

v.4.204.4; V.8.209.4; v.15. 

219.5; 219.13; v1.2.242.7; 

V1.3.244.4; VIII.7.270.12 
xkTOXOS I1T.2.104.12; 111.9. 

117.12; 119.7; 111.10.121.12 
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Kac&erog CAmdéAAwy) III.11. 
123.12 

Kujo (cj.) 1.3.262.12 

nowal évvorat 1.2.6.5 

nxowovia 1.4.10.14; 1.5.17.9; 19.1; 
1.7.23.5; 1.8.28.4; 1.9.32.11; 
1.12.42.6; 1.13.43.9; 1.19. 
58.14; 60.6; 11.2.70.4; 11.9. 
88.8; T1T.5.111.11;  1Vv.3. 
184.14; IV.5.188.6; IVv.12. 


196.4; V.4.203.4; 203.14; 
V.12.216.3; -V.14.217.10; 
V.15.220.2; -v.19.225.15; 
V.23.233.7; V.24.235.7; 


235.10; V.26.237.9; 237.14; 
239.12; V1.3.243.12 
Kohogoy 111.11.123.12; 124.8 
KopbBavteg 111.10.121.7 
nxopvBavtrCéuevon I11.9.117.12 
xpetttm@y 1.3.7.12; 8.11; 10.9; 
1.4.10.11; 12.1; 12.9; 13.3: 
1.7.21.11; 1.8.29.8; 1.10. 
33.9; 33.12; 33.14; 36.2; 
36.5; 1.13.44.6; 1.17.52.7; 
1.20.62.9; 63.12; 1.21.64.12: 
65.10; 11.4.78.7; 11.5.79.13: 
11.7.85.13; 11.8.86.12; 11.9. 
87.13; 11.10.90.10; 93.12; 
95.3; 95.6; I1T.3.107.8; 
109.2; 111.7.114.8;  TI1.8. 
116.13; 111.9.119.7; 111.10. 
121.5; 111.12.128.10; 111.1. 
130.13-14; -111.16.139.1; 
111.17.142.9; 111.18.144.2; 
144.7; 145.4; 145.6; 145.7; 
145.12; 146.3; 111.19.146.5; 
146.13; 111.21.151.6; 111.25. 
160.2-3; 111.26.162.7; 
111.31.176.7;  Tv.1.181.2; 
181.6; IV.2.183.7; 184.6; 
1V.11.195.5;  1v.13.197.14; 
198.9; 198.14; V.2.200.12; 
V.3.201.8; V.4.204.10; 
205.9; v.10.212.14; v.11. 
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214.14; V.16.221.15; v.18. 
224.1; V.21.230.6; v.22. 
O50 Bi Das WE93. 932 As 
233.3; 234.6; V.24.235.6; 
235.13; VI1.1.250.6; VII.4. 
255.4; 255.10; VII.5.257.14; 
258.7; VIII.7.270.7; 270.11; 
1X.6.281.2; 1X.8.282.8; X.1. 
286.6 


AnOy 111.20.148.11 
Aboavdpog I11.3.108.10 


MaveOoo VIII.1.261.4 

oto I11.8.117.1;  111.10.122.3; 
111.25.158.5; 159.6 

wovTetoe I1I.1.101.14; 111.3: 
106.14; 107.6; I1I.7.115.5; 
I11.8.115.10; 111.10.120.12; 
111.11.124.5; I11.13.129.13; 
111.14.132.8; 134.15; 111.15. 
135.10; 111.16.139.2; 111.17. 
139.4; 140.11; 141.5; 111.18. 
146.2; 111.21.152.3; 111.23. 
155.2; 155.15; 111.26.162.11; 
111.31.175.14; 177.15; 
178.14; 179.5; 179.10; 180.4; 
1V.7.190.14;  1X.5.279.11; 
1X.6.288.5; X.4.290.2 

wavtetoy I11.7.115.8; 115.10; 
111.11.123.11; 124.6-7; 
124.8; 111.17.139.6; 111.30. 
173.9 

waveTtxdg 11.11.99.7; III.1. 
100.9; 101.8; 102.2; 102.6; 
102.9; 111.2.102.12; 105.4; 
105.9; 106.2; I11.4.109.4- 
5; 110.11.124.14; 125.3; 
126.12; 128.3; 111.12.128.5; 
129.3; 111.14.132.3; 111.15. 
135.6; I11.16.138.14; 111.17. 
141.13; 142.14; «11.18. 
143.10; 143.13; 111.22.153.8; 
111.23.155.7;  111.24.156.4; 


I11.25.158.6; I11.26.163.7; 
I11.27.164.9; 164.11; 164.13; 
165.10; 166.4; 166.6; 166.10; 
166.12; 167.5; VI.3.243.3; 
IX.3.276.13; 276.15; X.4. 
289.3; 289.8; X.5.290.5; X.8. 
293.12 

uerAA@yv 1.11.39.4; I11.1.99.10; 
I11.2.102.13; 105.11; 111.3. 
106.14; 108.8; II1.4.109.7; 
109.15; 111.11.127.6; 111.14. 
133.14; 111.15.135.4; 136.2; 
111.17.139.7;  111.22.152.7; 
153.14; 154.11; I11.26.163.6; 
163.11; 163.12; I11.30.175.8; 


1V.1.180.10; | V.21.228.15; 
V1.4.245.23 X.3.287.15; 
288.7-8; 288.12; X.4.289.9; 
289.15 


Marne tHyv Ody 111.10.121.11 

untetCovtes I11.9.117.13; 111.10. 
121.12 

wovoetoys 1.3.8.4; 10.6; 1.10. 
35.9; 1.17.52.6; 11.3.70.13; 


I11.229.171.11; 111.31. 
179.4; V.19.226.7 
Movou VII.1.249.9 
Nupoedy 111.10.122.5 
oixodeoTOTYS IX.2.274.2; 274.5; 


274.8; 1X.5.278.13; 279.2; 
279.8; 279.10; 279.13; 
279.15 


"Odvurog I11.9.118.9 

“Ounoimd& VIII.8.271.14 

dvap I1I.3.108.9 

Sverpo0¢ I11.2.102.13; 103.3; 111.3. 
108.6; I11.23.155.13 

Svoue 1.12.42.12; 1.16.50.1; 
VII.4.254.12; 255.6; 255.9; 
255.13; 256.9; vII.5.257.4; 
257.9; 257.12; 259.5; 259.14; 
VIII.5.268.2-3; 1X.9.284.7 


374 IAMBLICHUS: 


dpyavov 1.10.34.14; 1.15.47.4; 
48.13; 11.1.101.2; 111.4. 
109.113 111.7.115.5; 110.11. 
125.95 111.14.134.10; 111.16. 
138.7; 111.19.146.5; v.14. 
218.12; V1I.3.243.9 


"Ooupig VI.5.246.2; VI.7.248.3; 
VIII.3.264.2 
Syne 111.4.109.11; III.14. 


132.10; V.12.215.8 


reaOyuo 1.10.34.13; 1.11.39.12; 
1.13.44.2; 1.18.56.1; 56.12; 
I11.1.100.10; 111.3.108.10; 
111.10.122.12; 1Vv.9.192.15; 
V.4.204.8 

maBoc 1.10.34.1; 35.5; 35.6; 
36.10; 1.11.37.12; 40.4; 
1.12.41.13; 42.1; 42.5; 1.13. 
43.10; 43.13; 44.4; 1.15.48.9; 
1.18.56.4; 1.21.65.2; 65.3; 
65.10; 65.12; 66.1; 66.3; 
66.8; 11.6.83.6; I1.9.87.12; 


111.1.101.8; — 111.2.104.3; 
111.6.113.12;  I11.8.116.8; 
111.9.118.4;  111.10.121.4; 


111.17.140.7;  111.18.146.1; 
111.20.148.2; 148.125 111.24. 
156.5; 156.10; 156.13; 157.2; 
157.10; 157.15; 111.26. 
161.12; 111.31.176.6; 176.9; 
177.6; 178.7; 1v.10.193.14; 
1V.12.196.8; 197.2-3; v.2. 
200.6; v.4.202.11; 204.7; 
V.7.208.2; VI.4.244.15; 
244.16; VII.5.258.10 

Tey 111.10.122.5 

mrapaderyyo 1.8.26.6; 1.19.57.13; 
58.6; VIII.2.261.10; IX.6. 
280.7 

mapadéyouat 1.4.10.13; 12.5; 1.5. 
17.15; 1.6.19.14;  1.8.24.5; 
1.11.39.5;  1.20.64.4;  I1.3. 
73.11;  11.9.87.13; 88.6; 
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111.18.145.9;  111.22.154.4; 


1V.10.194.10; v.4.203.6-7; 
VI.2.242.12; 242.15; x4. 
289.11 


mapadoxy V.2.200.6 

mapaxorov0éw 11.11.98.5;  I1I.2. 
103.2; 103.13; 104.8; 
105.4; 105.6; I11.4.109.8-9; 
109.15-16; 110.9; 110.12- 
13; 111.6.113.95 111.8.117.4; 
111.11.125.9-10; 111.14. 
132.3-4; 133.4 

mapacxevata 1.11.37.11; 1.13. 
43.13; 111.11.125.15; 127.8; 
111.14.133.15; V.16.221.7 

mapacxevy I11.1.100.12; 111.11. 
126.13; I11.27.166.4; 166.6; 
V.23.232.6 

mapa vow I11.25.159.2; 111.27. 
165.11-12 

mapetu,/mapoveta 1.5.15.12; 1.7. 
22.2; 22.10; 1.8.27.4; 28.5- 
6; 1.9.31.1; 31.3; 31.11; 
32.15; 1.13.43.12; 1.15. 
49.2: 49.4; 11.3.70.8; 72.13; 
11.4.75.4; 76.10; 11.6.81.10; 
113.6;  11.8.86.12; 111.9. 
119.4; 11.10.91.11; 93.4; 
111.2.103.9; 103.12; 105.5; 
111.11.124.11; 125.6; 125.8; 
126.3; 126.14; 127.14; 
111.12.128.11; 129.4; 111.13. 
130.2; 130.14; 111.14.132.15; 
111.18.143.13; 144.2; I11.19. 
146.11; 111.26.162.8; 111.27. 
166.3; I11.29.172.2; 111.31. 
178.8; IV.7.190.9;  IV.8. 
191.12; V.14.218.9; v.21. 
228.14; 230.7; v.23.232.10; 
232.12; VIII.6.269.6; X.1. 
286.8 

TrEPLKOoWLOG I1.1.67.10; 11.2.68.4; 
11.4.76.4; 78.3; 11.5.79.10; 
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80.5; 11.6.82.13; 11.9.89.12; 
V.9.210.7; V.10.211.2; V.19. 
225.14; V.20.227.11; VIIL.8. 
271.8 

TeptAduTe I1.8.87.3 

TTActwv 1.1.2.8; 1.2.6.1 

meveDUa I1.3.73.12; 11.5.80.6; 
80.10; 11.7.84.12; 11.8. 
86.9; 11.10.92.3; 93.9; 111.2. 
103.11; 111.6.112.8; 113.2; 
111.8.116.6; 117.2; 111.10. 
123.4; 111.11.124.14; 125.5; 
126.4; 126.8; 126.14; 127.16; 
130.5; 130.7; 130.12; 131.10; 
I11.24.157.14; 111.31. 
176.14; 177.1; 177.7; 178.6; 


178.9; TV.1.182.6; 182.8; 

182.9; 1V.2.183.3;  IVv.13. 

198.12; V.26.239.8 
TeOYVMaic III.1.99.10; 100.2; 


101.3; 101.14; 102.7; 111.2. 
105.11; 111.12.129.8-9; 
111.17.139.7;  111.18.144.9; 
111.19.147.9;  111.24.156.6; 
157.1-2; 157.3; 111.26.163.7; 
163.11; I11.30.175.9; 111.31. 
179.8; V1.4.244.16;  X.3. 
287.14; 288.2-3; X.4.289.4; 
289.9; 289.11; 290.2 


me6000¢ 1.5.17.10; 1.19.58.13; 
11.1.67.4 

TpoovGLog VIII.2.262.4; 262.6; 
X.5.291.6 

Tewtoveydcs 1.5.16.12; 18.14; 
111.1.101.7; 111.10.123.7; 


111.14.134.15; 111.17.143.2; 
VII.2.252.15 

TIuOayépa¢ 1.1.2.8; 1.2.6.1-2 

np 1.16.50.4; 11.4.77.10; 78.1; 
78.2; 78.6; 11.6.82.9; 11.7. 
84.6; 84.6; 84.8; 85.3; I1.8. 
86.8; 11.10.92.10; 93.1; 
111.4.110.4; 110.5; 110.11; 
111.6.112.10; 113.6; 113.10; 


111.11.126.8; 126.11; 126.15; 
111.12.129.6; 111.16.137.12; 
111.17.141.12; 111.31.178.8; 
179.7; 1V.3.185.6; v.11. 
214.5; 214.8; 214.15; 215.1; 
215.3; 215.4; V.12.215.14; 
215.15; 216.1; V.26.238.9 

6otCowor I11.2.104.1; 111.9.119.3 

Labatroc 111.9.117.12; 111.10. 
121.10 

Dawg VIIL.5.268.3 

Léarevnocg VIII.1.261.1 

oyuetov 1.2.6.7; 1.16.50.4; 11.7. 
84.12; 111.1.100.15; 111.5. 
111.4; 111.14; 111.6.113.4; 
111.15.135.7; 135.9; 135.11; 
111.16.136.12; 137.4; 138.3; 
138.7; 139.2; 141.8; 142.9; 
111.18.143.10; 111.24.158.2; 
111.26.163.12; 163.14; 
111.27.167.6;  V.11.214.13; 
1X.4.278.3; X.3.288.6; 288.7 

ox6tos 1.13.43.5; 11.11.99.3; 
111.6.113.2; 111.13.130.9; 
111.14.132.5; 133.10; 111.31. 
176.7; 180.1 

ovuBorixds VII.2.250.2;  VII.3. 
253.6; 253.12; 254.6; VII.4. 


255.8 

ovuBoArov 1.11.37.7; 1.21.65.7; 
11.11.96.15; 1V.2.184.9; 
VI.6.247.4-5;  VII.2.250.3; 
250.8; 250.11; 250.12; 
251.14 


ovurcaOerm 111.16.137.15; 111.27. 
164.6; V.7.207.11; v.10. 
210.12; X.3.288.3-4 

OVUMIS I1.9.88.10; II1.26.162.9; 
V.23.234.8;  V.26.240.10; 
1X.7.281.16; 1X.8.282.11 

OVUPVG 1.6.20.8; 1.19.58.145 
11.2.69.1; 111.31.177.5; 


376 IAMBLICHUS: 


IV.12.197.1; 
VII.4.255.6 
Ovvaretw 1.5.16.9; 1.9.31.14; 1.12. 
42.5; 42.13; 1.15.46.11; 49.5; 
1.19.57.3;  11.2.69.4;  II.8. 
86.13; 11.11.96.11;  III.3. 
107.1; I11.13.131.12; 111.18. 
145.7; 145.12; 111.25.158.15; 
159.4; 111.26.162.11; 111.31. 


V.22.231.8; 


177.1; 177.9; IV.2.184.5; 
V.10.211.4;  — -v.15.220.12; 
V.22.231.7; -V.26.240.11; 


240.14; VI.3.243.13; VII.4. 
256.2;  VII.5.258.6; X.4. 
289.3; X.6.292.11 

ovvagy 1.3.8.2-3; 1.6.20.6; 1.15. 
49.3; 1.19.61.4;  TIL.11. 
125.8; V.26.237.13; 239.3; 
239.13; VIII.7.269.13 

oyéots 1.4.12.4; 12.8; 1.7.21.12; 
1.9.32.11;  111.16.138.11; 
V.9.209.9; VI.3.243.5 

Leoxparys 1.8.23.12 

oMpatexds 1.10.35.1; 1.15.48.12; 
111.7.115.1;  111.8.116.8; 
111.10.122.10; 111.22.153.5; 
111.24.157.10;  IV.8.192.3: 
1V.10.193.11; VIII.1.260.5 


taHELC 1.2.7.9; 1.5.15.8; 16.7; 
17.12; 1.7.22.6; 22.8; 1.8. 
26.9; 1.10.36.9; 36.14; 1.14. 
44.12; 1.17.52.2; 1.18.53.8; 
1.19.59.12; 60.13; 1.20. 
63.2; 1.21.65.5;  11.2.68.8; 
69.9; 11.3.71.5; 72.11; 11.4. 
75.3; 11.5.80.3;  11.6.83.3; 
11.7.83.8; 83.12; 84.11; 
85.1; 85.5; 85.7; I1.9.88.3; 
89.1; 89.10; 90.2; 11.10. 
91.9; 92.1; 117.1.101.5; 
I11.3.108.2; 108.7;  I11.5. 
112.2; 111.9.119.2; 119.12; 
111.13.131.6; 111.18.145.9; 
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111.21.151.8;  111.27.165.3; 
111.30.175.5;  IV.2.184.3; 
IV.5.187.13; 188.8; Iv.10. 
194.6; 1V.11.195.5; IV.13. 
198.9; V.5.206.9; -V.9. 
210.4; v.10.211.3; v.14. 
217.4; V.16.221.13; v.18. 
993 ATE! M2027 3S VK, 
229.10; 230.8; v.22.231.5; 
231.8; V.23.232.3; v.24. 
234.14; V1.6.246.15; 247.10; 
VI.7.248.2; -VII.2.252.5; 
VI1.4.255.12; VIII.1.260. 14; 
VIII.3.262.12; VIII.7.270.8; 
VIII.8.271.12; 272.2; 1X.8. 


282.8; 1X.9.284.3; 1X.10. 
284.8; 284.14; x.3.288.11; 
X.4.289.10 


Tedcovovupyta 11.11.96.14; v.21. 
230.2; V.23.232.7 


tedeotovpyoc 11.1.67.10; 111.13. 
131.5; V.26.240.4 
TeAcoTLXOG 11.4.74.14; III.30. 


173.9-10 
Tovey VI.5.246.2 


SAy 1.10.36.1;  1.11.39.3; 11.3. 
71.6; 11.4.76.5; 77.12; 11.5. 
79.8; 80.9; 80.12; 81.7; 11.7. 
84.4; 84.13; 85.13; IIT.1. 
101.5; 111.22.152.7; 154.5; 
111.28.168.4; 168.5; 168.13; 
170.9; 111.29.172.11; 111.30. 


174.4; 1V.9.193.5; Iv.12. 
197.3; V.4.202.2; 203.8; 
204.5; 204.7;  V.8.209.5; 
V.11.214.6; 214.7; 214.8; 


214.9; 214.10; 214.15; v.12. 
215.6; 215.11; 216.2; v.14. 
217.6; 217.10; 217.11; 218.8; 
218.12; V.15.219.5; v.18. 
224.9; 224.10; v.20.228.4; 
V1.1.242.2; VI.2.242.7; 
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VII.2.251.2; VIII.1.260.7; 
VIII.3.265.5; VIII.4.267.9; 
1X.9.283.12; X.6.292.6 

Omeppung 1.10.34.8;  I11.1.100.6; 
111.16.137.6; 111.31.179.1; 
V.8.209.3; V.18.223.13; 
VII.2.251.7; X.3.288.5 

Omée dow 1.18.54.8; 11.25. 
159.2-3; IX.1.273.6-7 

Srevog 111.2.102.12; 103.8; 104.12; 
104.13; 106.2; 111.4.109.4; 


I11.23.155.5 

Smodéyouor 1.18.55.5; 55.9; 
I11.27.167.1 

Srodoyh 1.5.17.13; 1.8.25.45 
111.2.105.1; rir.11.125.14; 


127.8; 111.14.134.1; 134.3- 
4; V.19.226.2; V.21.229.5; 
230.10; V.23.233.2; 233.5; 
233.10; 233.12; V.26.238.13; 
VII.3.254.4 

br6otaote 1.4.13.5; I11.21.150.4; 
150.11; 151.11 


pawvouevog 1.15.45.12; 11.3. 
72.6;  11.4.76.2-3;  IE.5. 
79.12; 11.8.87.9; 11.10. 
93.11; 111.6.113.3; 111.11. 
127.2; 111.15.135.15; 111.21. 
150.6; 111.26.161.11; 111.28. 
169.13; 111.29.171.12; Iv.1. 
182.7; IV.3.184.12;  VI.7. 
248.6; VII.2.252.4 

gavtata 11.10.90.9; 93.9; 111.14. 
132.6; 111.20.148.2 

gavtacta 11.4.74.15; 111.2.103.4; 
I11.6.113.12; 111.14.132.11; 
133.6; I11.25.160.8; 160.13; 
I11.26.162.6; VI.5.246.11; 
VII.2.250.11; X.2.287.2 

gavtaoe 11.10.90.9; 93.7; 94.3; 


94.10; 94.13;  111.3.107.9; 
111.24.157.7;  111.25.161.2; 
I11.27.164.14; 111.28. 


167.14; I11.29.173.4; 111.30. 
173.10 


pavtaotixoc 11.10.95.7; 111.14. 
132.4; 132.115 133.53 111.22. 
152.6; 153.14; VII.5.258.7; 
X.2.287.1 

hog 1.2.7.7; 1.9.31.1; 31.2; 31.4; 
31.5; 31.8; 31.10; 1.12.41.4; 
1.13.43.5;  11.2.69.8; I1.4. 
75.12; 77.8; 77.9; 11.6.81.15; 
82.7; 11.7.84.9;  11.8.86.4; 


86.15; 11.10.90.14; 93.2; 
11.11.99.3; 111.2.104.4; 
104.7; 111.6.113.6;  III.8. 


117.2; 111.11.127.13; 111.14. 
132.10; 132.11; 133.2; 133.5; 
133.11; 134.3; 134.4; 134.6; 
134.9; 134.13; I11.16.137.10; 
111.18.144.13; 111.31.176.7; 
V.26.239.2; 239.9; VIII.3. 
263.9 

pao 11.3.70.14; 72.13; 11.8. 
87.6; 111.25.161.2 

OO6&% VIII.3.263.10; 264.1 

prAocopta 1.2.6.2;  I11.25.161.7; 
VIII.4.265.11-12 

prrdcopos 1.1.4.12; 1.2.5.12; 7.5; 
1.15.45.11;  VIII.4.265.11- 
12; 1X.8.282.5 

gwrtayoyta I11.14.133.10-11 

pwtos ay@Myy I11.14.132.95 
134.8; VIII.3.263.9 


Xoavejwov VIII.4.265.13;  1X.4. 
273 

Xardatwv 1.1.4.10; 111.31.176.2; 
VI.7.249.3; IX.4.278.7 

yapaxtne 111.13.129.13; 131.3; 
131.9; 111.14.134.5; VII.4. 
255.8 

Xapeverm 1V.1.182.8 

YOeEW 1.7.21.10; 1.16.49.10; 
1.18.54.4; 55.12; 11.2.69.8; 


11.8.86.5; 87.5; ‘T1011. 
125.6; V.23.233.8; 234.11; 
VII.2.251.3 


